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THE DOHADA OR CRAVING OF PREGNANT WOMEN; 
A MOTIF OF HINDU FIOTION: 


Mavcnice BLooMPrren 
Jouns Horxisa Unrveeerry 


Hinpv scueuatism allows nothing in nature or the mind, 
however unimportant or Indecent it may seem to o sofisticated 
Western sol, to pass without fornial statement and diseussion. 
The two Séstras, Kimatistra, ‘Rules of Love,’ und the (so far) 
lost. Steyasistra, ‘Rules of Thieving,’ are familiar examples of 
this Hinda habit, Lomd descriptions of the female body, 
Inflammatory, and primarily intended to inflame, poss into liter. 
‘ature without the Teast sense of indecency or deeadence* In 
their Hindu treatment, these matters appear, in the end, natural 
or even exigent: to supprees them or disguide them would leave 
a blank, ind east shame upon him thet thinketh evil. Similarly, 
dohada, that is, the fancy, craving, or whim of a pregnant 
Woman, a trivial and intimate event in woman's life history, is 
not allowed to flit uneanught thru Hindu thot. Gn the contrary 
it ig gripped firmly, and handled without gloves, pervading 
Poetry and fiction all the way from Ceylon to Tibet. The notior 
is #o. persistent that it becomes, in time, a mere formula, or bit 
of embroidery. There iw searcely a description of springtime 


1 The present article continues the eueyelopedic treatment. of Hindu 
Fiction, planted some years ago, and since then substantiated in a nomber 
of my own papers, and one by Dr. E W. Burlingame See Biomndleld, 
‘On Recurring Payehis Motife in Hindy Fiction, and the Laugh and Cry 
Motif,’ £403 $6, 34-89; ‘Qn the Art of Entering Anothor’s Body, « 
Hiniin Fiction Moti?," Proceedings of the Americun Philosophical Soctety, 
56. 1453; ‘The Fable of the Crow and the Paim-Tree, =» Payrkle Motif 
in Hindu Fietion,' 4JP 40. 1-36. Preceded by, ‘The Character and 
Adventures of Maladem,’ Proc. Amer. Philos, Soe, 52, 616-50; and, ‘Ou 
Talking Birda in Hinda Fiction,’ Peatechri/t Brest Windisch, 349- 
61. Burlingame'y papor ix: ‘The Act of Truth (Saceakiriya) :- 0 Hinds 
Spell and ite Employment os a Psychic Motif in Hinds Fiction’: 
Brag env Carita (Bombay Sanskrit Series), Part 1, p. 
62; Viieavadatts, Gray's Translation, pp. 55, 61, 02, 80; Kathiseritsigara 
4,6 f.; Parivanitha Caritra, 1. 216 &,; Samarddityasamkeepa 5, 167 #-; 
Divyivadann, p. €44. 
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in which trees: or plants do not manifest dohada before they 
blossom out; there is many a story in ‘which an embryo child 
tedises ite mother with caprices of the most varied sorts. 

The treatment of dohada ts both scientific and literary, As 

: minentls me seacicine, be Se pee 
(Kiunadaistra), i in ESS S and in filosofy. With these we 
sre not directly concerned, exeept in 50 far-as they put forth the 
idea that dohada is dow to the presence of a second heart and a 
aceon) will in the hody of the mother; that the mother’s cray- 
ings are, therefore, vicarious: and that the ‘prosperous develop- 
ment of the embryo depends upon the satisfaction of these 
cravings, in whatsorver manner they may manifest themselves. 
This aspect of dohada, as well as the derivation of the word 
from. the idea of “two-heartedness,’ has been treated conclosively 
enough by Liiders, Nechrichton der Go Htingischen Gesallschafi 
der Wissentchaflen, 1808, fasviele 1; Jolly, JF 10, 213 ff; 
Anfreeht, ZDMG 52. 768: Boehttingk, ZDMG 55. 98; Ber. d. 
kot. sachs. Ges. d, Wiss. 1901; Richard Schmidt, Beitrage sur 
indiohen Erotik, p. 392 ff. 

As a theme of literature dolhada appears in two ways, both 
nelve in their inception, and a priori quite disposable, It must 
be admitted, however, that on the whole, they are worked ont in 
away that lacks netther beauty nor usefulness; that is entirely 
free from grossness; and that, in the end, really adds both dis- 
hneliveness aud varnety to Hindu literature. 

One of the ways is poctic, the other pragmatio. In poctry we 
have the exquisite notion that the sudden blossoming of trees in 
the spring is.a kind of birth, preceded by # pregnancy fancy, 
The fulfilment of that fancy is thot to be the necessary prelimi- 
nary to the perfect event. The kadamba tree endidenty buds 
forth at the beginning of the rainy season, when the thonder 
rolls—sign that the kadamba craved to hear the thunder, before 
giving birth to ita buda) The bakula (vakuln) tree, before bear- 
ing blostoins, must be sprinkled with wine from the mouths of 
young wormen—that is its whim, Above all, the aéoka tree must 
be touched by the foot of # maiden, or young woman, before it 

Spoon ing st the whim of the pregnant plant, say, or imply, 
the Hindu poets.’ 




















"As roynris the aloks see LAA Siid Rim in ZOMG 55. 293, 
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In Pirivanatha Caritra 6. 796, 797, four trees ure thos said 
to blossom i1 spring in consequence of haying their several 
pusyant® tarunislistd yasmm" Lurucakadrumah, 
vikdsurh panty afokds tu vedhipddapraharatah, 
mrgaksisidhugandisith pusyanti bakuld api, 
campakas tu praphullanti sugendhajaladohadah., 
*(Came spring) when the kuruvaka trees bloom, as they are 
embraved by young maids: when the afoka. trees burst into 
nloom, a5 they are strock by the feet of young women; when the 
hakulo trees bloom, if sprayed with wine from the mouths of 
gazelle-eyed maidens; when the campuka trees burst aw they 
ure sprinkled with perfumed water.” The kuravake or kuravaka 
is said alse to break into blossom when looked at by a beautiful 
woman, (pramadayd) dlokiloh kuravakah kurute cikdiam, gloss 
to Kumarasalbhoava &. 26 (aee Pet. Ler. under kuravaka), 

In the more eufuistic deseriptions, Visavadatti 133 and 136, 
figure only nfoka and bakula; they are, aso matter of fact, 
mentioned most frequently: ‘Came spring, that makes hakula 
trees horripilate from sprinkling with ram in mouihfals by 





amorous maids, merry with drimk; that has hundreds of asoka 


trees ilelighted by the slow stroke of the tremulous lotus feet, 
beautiful with anklets, of wanton damseis, enslaved by smorous 
delights.’ And again, ‘In spring, by its freah sloots the asoka, 
heenuse of its longing to be touchel hy a maiden's ankleted foot, 
red with the dye of new Inc, seemed to have assumed that color, 
The boukuia shone as if, thru sprinkling with mouthfuls from 
amorous gitls’ lotus lips, completely filled with sweet wine, it 
had pwnmed ite (the wine's) color in its own flowers. “ 1 
Rarely docs a Hindu poet allude to the séoka tree without this 
thot; sez, « g., MalavikAgnimitram, Act 3. stanzas 45 and 53 
(Bollensen’s. edition, 1879) ; Boehtlingk’s Induche Apriche, 
S601, G69. In case of all of these trees there iv the corollary 
idea that their fruit does not prosper, unless their cravings are 
satisfied: it is just as fit and proper to satisfy they cravings, 
ag, in real life, it is imperative to satiaty the whim of the proto- 
typical pregnant woman: dohadam asyih puraya," ‘satisfy hor 
yprodhacy Gray's Translation of Visnvadatss, pp. 84, 56. 
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dohada,” is, as it were, a Hindu motto, because the foetua comes 
to grief if desire due to dohada is not granted, dohadasyipre- 
dinena garbhoa dosam avipuwyad (Yajniavalkya 3, 79). 

The pragmatic aspect of dohada is what concerns Hindn fic. 
tion. It seems that Hindu women are affected by it to a degres 
mmknown in the West, and that husbands -are very conscious of 
its presence and of their duties, in the circumstances, towards 
tieir potient wives, Literary testimony is yery abundunt,. but 
we have in addition direct testimony from a modern Hindn 
source. In an article entitled ‘Doleduk (dohada)," Mr. W, 
Goonetilleke, in The Orienteles? 2 81, deseribes the cireum- 

omen acquire, during the earlier period of pregnancy, a long. 
ing or eraving after particular objects, It ia the duty of the 
husband to provide these objects, lest the woman's health suifer. 
In ‘former tinea’ unchaste wives availed themmlves of this for 
gelting rid ‘af their husbands for a time, so es to enjoy the com- 
pany of their paramours. All the young woman haa to do is to 
‘xpress longing for some rare article of food, or o fruit out of 
season, and the delnded bushand, aa he is in duty bound, sets 
out to procure it.. In the meantime the wife has her own war in 
the house; see the Nikini story, below, p. 22. 

This longing for particular objects is known among the Sin- 
halese as Doladuk =dohada. In decent Sinhalese, a woman is 
not sud to he pregnant, but im the state of Doladuk, *Dola- 
dukin innavd,’ Mr. Goonetilleke goes on to asy that the object 
longed! for is, for the most part, a lump of dry elay or eurth, or 
broken pieces of new chatties. These substances have a kind of 
fragrance which is irresistibly inviting to pregnant women. as 
well as to patients suffering from the disease called Pindu 
(jaundice or anemin).’ In Raghuvanén 3. 3, 5, 6; this matter is 
nuthentieated.. The king of North Koala there sniffs (our 
‘kinses’) the face of his beloved, that has the odor of earth (mrt- 
surabhe)" ond thus learns that she isin dehada. “Whatever she 
those, that ahe saw brought in; for the desired object was not 
unattainable, even ao ee 
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As far as the writer knows, the craving for clay does not again 
appéar in literature. 

The same dohada is employed constantly as a start motif 
which initiates a chain of unusual happenings, or as a progres- 
sive motif in the course of stories. Clearly, if the story requires 
somsthitis unusial to be done, if the smooth course of some 
One’s life is to be disturbed; or, if the evenly righteous or proper 
character of some person needs to be turned into something 
wicked or convulsive; dohada, in its unbridled mmexpeectednes 
can be readily called upon. When a lady expresses the Slave 
to dine off the entrails of her husband," or to drink the moon,” 
the story gets a jolt, and after that is liable to move with some 
éian, Indeed, dohada runs the entire gamut from such Berce 
fancies clear to the opposite pole, ¢. g, the lamb-like desire to 
hear pious cistouree: from some great religious teacher, which 
o¢iurs very frequently in fiction, tho it is perhaps not so likely 
in real Jife. 

As is true of many other fiction motives, dohada, because 1 
occurs very frequently, tends to become mechanical in its tse, 
Thus, in the course of the rebirths of the puir of souls of Guna- 
senna and Agnisarman in the Jaina text Samaridityasathksepa, 
the births are very regularly preceded by dohada: 2. 14, 361; 
3.15; 4. 444: 5,10; 6.988, The motif ia, in this regard, very 
much on & plans with another birth motif, namely, the dream, 
which heralds the birth of » noble son, « stock motif with which 
the Jainas in particular embroider the life histories of their 
saints und emperors, from Mahavira down. This trait is also 
constant in the Samuaridityasamkseps. 

Dohada unconselousiy assumes in the minds of the fietiontsts 
certain «ystemautic aspects, which make it convenient to treat it 
iinder six rubrics; 

L. Dohada either directly injures the hushand, or inpels 
some act on his part which involves danger or contumely, 

IL Dohada prompts the husband to deeds of heroism, supe- 
rior skill, wisdom, or shrewdness. 














"+Pratgumaleya’s Smavitirsnons 2 ¢, 561. 
S 26 ff, 
“Bee protons, Th Life and Stories of the Joins Savior Pargne- 
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TTT. Dohada takes the form of pious acts, or pious aspira- 
tions. 

TV. Dohada is used ox an ornamental incident, not inflaenc- 
ing the main events of a story. 

VY. Dobada is feigned by the woman, in order that-she may 

VI. Dohada is obvinted by tricking the woman into the belicf 
that her desire is being fulfilled, | 

L, Dohada either directly injures the husband, or impele some: 
act ow his part which involves danger or contumely, | 

Suitably, the account of this motif, based, as it is, upon 
extravaganee, begins with its most extreme manifestation, 
namely, when the dohada injures; Once more, the extremest 
injury, which i surely not retailed without a touch of irony, 
is to the person or character of the husband himself, It is 

smarkable that the woman herself is not directly injured; nor 
ig she, as a rule, driven by her whim into adventure, There iv 
yust one folklore story of this sort, told by Parker, Village Folk- 
Tales of Ceylon, vol. 2, pp. 388 ff, where the young wife of a 
prince is taken with dohada (doiaduk) for a damba frnit, which 
her seven sisters-in-law refuse to give her. The princess ¢limbs 
a damba tree, is there wooed by a leopard, and goes with him 
to his rock cave. The leopard is trapped by the princess's 
brothers in a covered pit and buried alive. The princess: dies 
thru very grief at the loss of the leopard. 

In Thusa Jiitaka (338) the mother of the future parricicde, 
Prince Ajitasattu,? when pregnant with him, vcouesives a 
ehronie longing to drink Wlood from the right knee of her 
husband, King Bimbisira. The king learns from his astrologers 
that the prospective child will kill him, and stize his itingidom. 
“If my son," snys the king, ‘should kill me and seize my Iine- 
dom, what is ihe harm of itt’ He has his right knew opened 
with a sword, lets the blood fall into an open dish, and gives it 
to the queen to drink. But the queen, losthing the ides af the 
perricule’s being horn, endeavors te bring about a miscarriage. 
The king, hearing of it, calls her to him, and says, “My dear. it 
ia said, my eon will glay me, and seize my kingdom, But I am 
not exempt from old age and death: suffer me to behold the 


“Seo Rhys Davide, Buddhist Indio, pp. 14 ff. 
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face of my child!’ In full time the queen gives birth to a son 
who is called Ajitasuttn, because he had been his father’s enemy 
while still onborn.” Ajatasattn in dwe time slays his father. 

In Ralston, Tibetan Tales, p. 84, Queen Visavi, who is about 
to bear her hmshand, King Bimbisara, a son, destined to kill that 
kmg, his father, is seized by the desire to eat flesh from the 
king’s back, She tells the king, who consults the soothsayers. 
They devide that the desire is caused by the influence of a being 
whieh has entered into his wife’s womb. Some sagacious person 
advises him to have a cotton garment lined with raw meat, and 
to put it on, and then offer the meat to his wife. He does 0, 
and offers Visavi the meat: she thinks that it is the king’s own 
fle) and so eats it, whereby she is freed from her longing. 
Afterwards she longs for her husband's blood, the king has the 
veins opened in five of hix limbs, and gives her the blood to 
drink; whereby she is freed from her longing. 

This event is alluded to, Kathiikota, p. 177,** where the king, 
whom the Budilhists call Ajatasatru, is called Konika {Kiinika}. 
Thia king hes hia father Srenika thrown into prison, where he 
ultimately dies, One day Konika is cating, while Udaya, hus 
son by his wife Padmavati, is sitting in his lap, The child's 
nrine falls into the vessel of rice, Konlka does not pul him off 
his lap for fear of disturbing him, but eats the rice mixed with 
urina, Konia save to his mother who is sitting by: ‘Mother, 
did anybody ever love bis son soomucht’ His mother replies : 
‘You monstrous criminal, listen! When [ was pregnant with 
you, [had a longing to ¢at your father's flesh. The king satis- 
fied my longing. When you were born, 1 abandoned you in an 
enclosure of asoka-trees, saying that you were # villain, The 
king brought you back; so you were called Asokacamdra, ‘Then 
a dog tore your finger. It became a whitlow. So he gave you 
the name of Konika." When the ‘swelling on your finger 
ripened, you suffered pain; your father held that finger im his 

“Tt ls very urilikely that thin telonlngies! interpretation of the mame is 
correet; rathor ‘ha whow enemies are pot burn, or do not exist’; i. ay, 
“Tueonquerable," 80 Ajitatatru, au wyplthet af Indra fe HY, Clearly the 


“Tie ease episode bi Nizaydvaliya Satta, edited by Warren ip Trane 
actions of the Ameterdam Arademy, 1870, 
= "There ja no evidence that Korika hee this meaning. 
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mouth, tho It was streaming with matter, so you did not ery. 
To this extent did he love you.” Konika, fall of remorse, takes: 
up an iron club, and goes off im person to break his father’s 
chains, The guards say to Srenika: ‘Konika m coming in 4 
very impatient mood, with an iron club in his hand," The king, 
thinking that he would be put to death by some painful moda 
of execution, takes iilapufa poison. When Konikn arrives 
there, he finds King Srenika dead. 

In Samaridityasamksepa 2. 356 ff. the soul of the ascetic 
Agnisarman falls from heaven, and is conceived in the womb of 
Kusumivali, queen of King Sitha. In ber dream she sees a 
serpent enter her womb,"* go out again and bite the king, so that 
he falls from his throne. She does not communicate thia inaus- 
pivigus omen to the king. Owing to that fault she gets to hate 
the king as her child keepa growing in her womb, and finally is 
taken with dohada to eat her husband's entrails. Beeanse she 
aseribes this to the evil nature of the foetus, she decides to prac- 
tise abortion. But tho she takes many drugs, she does not auc- 
ceed in her detestable design, merely growing very lean. from 
the drugs and her wneatistied dohnda. From a friend of the 
queen the King learns the whole story, consults his minister, and 
is wivised to cut fake entrails from his body before the eyes of 
the queen, The minister tells the queen that he wi tisfy her 
craving. She consents, and he outs the entrails of a hare which 
are hidden in the king's clothes, apparently from ont of his 
body, wliile the qaeen looks on. The minister next tella her to 
report the hirth of her child to himself, and, when she does so, 
he tells her that the ehild is dangerous to the king and should 
therefore by brought up at a distance. Again she consents; and 
mtrusts the child to a tire-woman, who, however, is intercepted 
by the king. He takes the elild, contrive: a secret birth-festival 
for him, names him Ananda, haa him edueated in every saeCom- 
plishment, and appoints him heir-apparent, 

It comes to puss that a forest bandit, Durmati by name, rises 
agtinest the king, whe then organizes an expedition against him 


a a 

“In Virecarita 23 (Indische Studies 14, 137) on Dreguant wonmn mace 
a serpent, and, therefore, begeta & serpent. Tn Parévandtha Carites 5, 125, 
Queen Vami, while pregnant, seen a serpent by her side (pérduatah), 
therefore her son is maimed Piriva. Sea my Life and Stories of the Jaina 
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Thé king is reminded of the perishableness of all things by the 
spectacle of a frog being devoured by a serpent, the serpent by 
an osprey, and the osprey by a boa constrictor. He decides to 
abandon the world, and makes preparations for his successor, 
fathor of designs against his life, and attacks him, A battle 
ensuta, which is; however, stopped by the kang, who orders 
Ananda’s consecration as king, But Ananda, still suspicious, 
has his father thrown into prison. There Queen Kusumivali 
visits him, is converted, and turns nun, The king decides to 
die by starvation, bat Ananda sends 4 palace ennoch, named 
Devaiarma, to feed him by force. The king refuses to be inter- 
fered with in his pious eareer, and is slain by the sword of his 
Ow #00. 

There is finally a single case in which dohada results not only 
in the husband's death, but also in the death of o second person, 
showing how insistent is this mode of treatment. In Suvanna- 
knkkatu Jitaka (89)7? the Bodhisat, born as a Brahman 
farmer, atrikes-up a friendship with = ernb, Now in his eyes 
are seen the five graces ond the three circles, very pure. A 
she-crow, conceiving dohada to eat his eyes, tells her mate to 
wait on # cobra, and to induce him to sting the Brahman to 
death, inc or that he may pluck out the dead Bralunan’s eves, 
bites the Brahman in the calf of his leg, and flees to his ant-hill. 
The erab seizes the crow by the neck; the crow calle the cobra 
to his aid, and when he comes the crab clutches him as well. He 
makes-the eobra suck the poison from the Brahman’s wound, #0 
that be is us well as before, and then erushes the heads of both 
crow and snake with his claws, 

At times dohada does not lal the unofending husband, but 
merely endangers his life. ‘Thus in Parévanitha Caritra 3. 456 
ff, Prabhivaks, an adventurer who has taken services with a 
Thakkura to # low-born wife. She conceives dohada for the 
flesh of the Thakkura’s pet peacock.” Prabhivaka satisfies it 


Of, Bentley, Faicalantra, 1. 530. 7. 
“To Chavennia, Cing Cent Contes et Apolegues CAinois, nr. 20, the wife 
of m king falls sick, dreams that sha sees peacock, and that someone 
flesh mmnkes young and long-lived in Jitaka ; 
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by giving her the flesh of a peavoek equally good, and at ‘thie 
same time hides away the Thakkura’s pet. At meal-time the 
Thakkura misses his peacock, has the drum beaten, and offers 
S00 dinirs and exemption from punishment to the restorer of 
the peacock, Then the slave-wife reflects: ‘What use have I for 
this man from s strange country? I will take the money, and 
get another husband.’ She touches the drum, and tells the king 
that she liad craved the peacock’s fleah, and that Prabhivaka, 
out of love for her, had slain him, tho she had tried to dissnade 
him. Prabhivaka, after having vainly sought protection by an 
ungratefol friend, and after appealing in vain to the meroy of 
the Thakkura himself, whom he had previously Lenofited in mi 
important way, produces the peacock, Then, in diagust, he 
takes leave of treacherous wife, faithless friend, and ungrateful 
ketnagr. 

In another instance, Parsvanitha 7, 275 ff, Kathikeéa pp. 42 
f., & female endangers thru dohada her hnusband’s life, bat, in 
the end, herself saves him thru her devotion. A fond pair of 
Parrots live upon a tree: The female, in dohada, requests the. 
male to bring her a head of rice from a nearby field. The male 
remonstrates, beeanse the fleld belongs to king Sritdinta, and he 
will therefore lose his head, She taunts him for his cowari line. 
Thereupon he daily pluecks # head of rice from the field, until 
the king notices the depredation, orders the keepers of the field 
fo cateh the parrot, and bring him to his presenee, Whew this 
it done, the king raises’ his sword to cut off the head of the 
parrot. But the female covers him with her body, begs for his: 
life, and explains that Ker husband has misbehaved at hier bid 
ding, when in dohada. The king taunt the male, telling him 
that he, who is famous in the world for wiadom,” had risked 
his life to satisfy the whim of u woman. The female retorts by 
narrating how the king himself, in « former birth, had taken 
the same risk of his life in behalf of his queen Sridevi. The king 
releases both parrots, and nssigns to them daily rations of rice 
from that very field. The she-parrot, her dohada satisfied lnvs 
two eng. 


“See my paper ‘On Talking Birds in Hindi Fiction," Festechrift Erast 
Windisch, p. 254 #, 
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A close relative of the Iast story, Supatta dfitakn (292), 
transfers the devotion, which primarily belongs to the husband, 
horn as king of the crows, named Supatta, has a queen Suphassi, 
and a chief captain Sumukha. Queen Suphassi, in dohada, fly- 
ing over the kitchen of king Brahmadatta in Benares, smells its 
savory food, longs for it, and tells her hushand that she must 
die, unless she gets some of it, The crow king, perched pen- 
sively, is quizzed by Captain Sumukha, who no sooner hears 
what is the trouble than he proposes to fetch the food. The 
eaptain with eight champions flies to Benares and settles on the 
roof of the kitchen. There he issues the following order: 
‘When the food is taken up, [ll make the man drop the dishes 
Once that is done, there's an end of me, So four of you must 
fill your mouths with the rice, and four with the fish, and feed 
the royal pair with them; and if they ask where [ am, say I'm 
coming.” 

The cook, hanging his dishes on o balance-pole, goes off 
towards the king's rooms. As he passes thru the court the crow 
captain, with a signal to his followers, settles upon his chest, 
strikes him with extended claws, and with his beak, sharp ay a 
spear-point; pevks the end of his nose, and with his two feet 
stops up his jaws, Thé king, happening to observe what the 
erow is doing, haila the carrier, ‘Hullo, you, down with the 
dishes; and catch the crow!’ He does so; the champions pick 
up the food and give it to their king nnd queen to eat. When 
the vook brings the eaptain, and the latter is questioned by the 
king about his disrespectful and reckless conduct, he explains: 
‘O great king! Our king lives near Benares, and | am captain 
of his forves. His wife conorived o great longing for « taste 
of your food. Our king toll me what she cravil; at once | 
devoted my life, and now I have sent her the food.” King 
Brahmadatta js so pleased with the eaptain’s devotion that he 
bestows upon him the white umbrella, and regularly sends of 
his own food fo the royal crow pair. 

The chofd'ocuvre of dobaila stories, in which the pxorious 
husband both fails to satisfy his wife and in addition ts con- 
tumeliously ontwitted by superior intellect, is founded upon a 


*See Folklore Journal, 3. 360. 
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female crocodile’s dohada for a beautiful monkey's heart. It 
occurs In two versions, both of which are distinguished by inven- 
tiveness and perfect Hindu setting, In their Buddhist form they 
figure as the Suisumira Jataka (208), of which a briefer version 
is the Vinara Jitaka (342); and the Vanarinds Jataka (57), of 
Which « briefer version is the Kumbhils Jitaka (224)™ In the 
Sunsumara the Bodhisat disports himself as a monkey on the 
shore of the Gaiga, The female crocodile conceives a desire to eat 
his heart. Her mate entices the monkey, by promise of fresher 
and choicer fruit, to eross ihe Gafiei upon his back. The eroco- 
dile drops the monkey jn the middle of the river. On being asked 
the reason for this procedure the crocodile replies, with a touch 
of Buddhist cant, that he has not dealt honestly by the monkey, 
because he wishes, for above-mentioned reasons, to fead the 
monkey's heart to his wife. The monkey acknowledges the pro- 
priety of the erocudile’s intentions: ‘Lf only monkeys had their 
hearts in their bodies! This is not so, because their hearts 
would be torn to pieces by the branches of the trees upon which 
they are constantly jumping about.’ The crocodile aceptitally 
aaks how the monkeys can live in this way, but the monkey ¢on- 
Vinces him by showing him the ripe fruits upon an udumbara 
(fig) tree, alleging that they are the uonkeys’ hearts. Saith 
the crocodile: ‘Lf you will show me your heart I will not kill 
you!" ‘Then take me there, and J will show it you, hanging 
down from the udumbara tree.’ The crocodile complies, the 
monkey eeapes, and recommends the crocodile to consider, as 
the permanent valuable fruit of his: experience, that his, the 
erocodile’s, body may: be great, but not so his intelligence. But 
the monkey reflects for himself somewhat as follows: 
‘Lightly 1'd est the lotus on the other side of the sea, 
Far better for me to eat the fruit of the homely fig-tree.‘ 

In the Vinarinds Jataka the monkey lives on the bank of a 
river, but is in the habit of foraging on a fittle island in the 
middle of that river. ‘This island he reaches by first jumping 
upon a large rock between the bank and the island. Now the 
crocodile, sent by his pregnant wife, one evening lies in ambnah 

“Parallels to these stories are cited from the elassical literatures of 


Indis by Andersen, Pali Reader, p. 115; from follelore by Hloomilald, 
JAOS 38, 50, neta ——— 
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upon the stone, awaiting the return of the monkey from the 
island to tho shore of the mainland, The monkey, however, 
notices that the rock (with the crocodile upon it) looms larger 
than usual, whereas the water of the river is no lower than 





usual, With exceeding artfulness he calls the rock three times 


(bho pdsina), and es there is, of eourse, no answer, exclarms 
‘Why, O rock, do you not answer today?’ (as tho ihe rock were 
‘n the habit-of answering). ‘The ervcodile thinks that the rock 
must be in the habit of conversing with the monkey, and finally 
responds, ‘What is it, O monkey!’ (kmh tho winarinda).™" He 
then confesses that he is there to get the monkey's heart. The 
monkey expresses lis willingness to be eaten. He tells the croe- 
odile to open his mouth to receive him, knowing that the eyes 
of a crocodile shut np when he copes his mouth. A® avon as the 
crocodile has opened his mouth, the monkey jumps from the 
island upon his head, and thence to shore. 

Tn one instance dohuda is not directed agninst the unoffending 
hushand bat manifests itself in a whim for ogrish things or 
ogrish food, which must, indeed, have been very disturbing to 
that bnaband. In Kathas. 9. 45 ff, and again in 30, 45 #, 
Queen Mreivati, the wife of King Sahasranika, being pregnant, 
feels a desire to bathe in a lake of blood. Her husband, afraid 
of committing sin, has 6 luke made of liquid Jac and other 
colored finids, in which she plunges. Then a bind of the race of 
Garuda pounces upon her, thinking that she is raw flesh. He 
carries her off, and as fate will have it, loaves her alive on the 
mountain of the sunrise (wdayépareata). Therefore, the goda 
give her son the name of Udsyana. 

In yet another ease the eaprice of s queen frosts & husband 
both wife and child, without, however, injuring his person. But 
out of the disruption of the family comes im time the birth of 
a famous Pratyekabuddha, named Karakandu. In Jacobi, sus- 
gewahlte Erzahlungen in Mahards{ri, p. 34, line 25 ff. King 
“Shia, aecording to my soggestion, JAOS 36 58, lo the ‘Care Call 
ee ti Mood ‘occurs aa i Rinleton, Tibetan Toler, p. 60, ma di: 

fee. ale Warren, Nirsyivaliyi Gutta, im the Transactions af 
ye aad Charpentier, +e 0, 
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Dahivihana reigns in Campa. His queen, Paumavai, is taken 
with dohada. ‘How can 1 divert myself, riding thru the parks 
and groves on the most excellent back of an elefant, attired in 
the costume of the king, having the royal parasol held over me 
by the great king!’ On the strength of this the royal pair 
mount the Elefant of Victory. It is then the beginning of the 
rainy season. When the elefant smells the odor of the fragrant 
earth he remembers the woods. and gallops out of the path, The 
people can not keep up with him. ‘The two entor the woods, 
The king seeg-a fig-tree. Hae says to the queen: ‘He will pass 
under that fig-tree; then you are to tuke hold of 4 bongh.' She 
promises, but can not take hold. ‘The king seizes the bough, and 
Paumaval is carried off alone into a desolate wood. Afterwards 
she brings forth, in a Jaing Convent, & son, whom shu exposes, 
ani! who, when he grows up, becomes the Pratyekabuddha, 
Il. Dohada prompts the hushand fo deeds of heroism, supe- 
rior skill, yisdom, or shrewdness. | 
i the first iistance dohada jeopardizes the life of the hus- 
band, who is, however, saved by his own heroic prowess. In 


the lone snd interesting story of the present in Bhadslasils 
Jitaka (465), repented in Diammapada Commentary 4, 3 
Mallika, wife of the general Bandhola, is prompted by her 
dohada to bathe in the tank in Vesali City, where the proud 
families of the kings of the Licehsyis get water for the ceremp- 





there in a car with Mallika - Pits the ‘guards to flight; bursts 
thra the iron network: and in the tink bathes his wife and gives 


are abgered, mount 500 chariots, and yet out Im pursuit. Mal- 
ka espies thent, and tells: hur lord. ‘Then tell me.” says Ban- 
dhuls, ‘when they all look like one chariot.’ When they, all in 
line, look like ons chariot, Mallika reports: ‘My lord, I see, as 
it were, the hed of one chariot." Bandhula gives her the reins, 
Stands upright in the chariot, and speeds o shaft which cleaves 
the heady of all the 500 chariots, and passes right thru: the 500 
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kings in the place where the girdle is fastened and then buries 
itself im the earth, The kings, not perceiving that they are 
wounded, pursue still, shouting, ‘Stop, holloa, stop.’ Bandhala 
stops his chariot, and says, ‘You are dead men and | cannot 
figlit with the dead." ‘What,’ say they, ‘dead, such as-we ore?’ 
‘Loose the girdle of the first mun." says Bandhula, They loose 
his girdle, and that instant he falls dead. Then Bandholy says 
to them, “You are all of you in the same condition; go to your 
homes, aud set in order what should be ordered, -and give your 
directions to your wives and families, and then dof your armor.’ 
They do 46 and all of them give up the ghost.* 

The next story, Chavaka Jitakea (309), brings ont. the wisdom 
of the Bodhisut, who is established as a poor Pariah householder, 
His preanant wife, aken with dohadsa for & mango fruit, says, 
‘If IT can. have a mango, I shall live; otherwise Dshall- die.’ The 
Bocliisat climbs by night a mango tree in the garden of the king 
of Benares, but, while be is engaged in this predatory: act, the 
day bisins to break. Afraid that he will be seized as a thief, 
he deeides to walt till it is dark, Now the king of Benares at 
this time is being tanglit sacred texts by his chaplain. Coming 
into the garden he sits down on @ high seat at the foot of the 
matgo tree, anid, placing his teacher on a lower seat, be has a 
lesson from kim, Tho Bodhisat realizes that it is wicked of both 
of them to-sit in this way—tbo teachor-shouid sit higher than the 
pupili—and at the same time becomes consetous that he himself 
hos fallen into the power of a womun, and has beeome a thief. 
He descends from the tree and preaches the Law to such purpose 
that the king places upon his neck the wreath of flowers with 
which he himself is adorned, and makes him Lord Protector of 


the city. 
A faint echo of this tale seema to resound from the folk-tale 


ee eet a —— 
= Rouse in the Cambridge ‘Translation of the J&takus, vel 4, p 04, note 
remarks: MThis ie a variation of a well-kuown incidest A hoadenan 
Sf a tan's head eo skilfilly that the victim does not know it is 
The vietim then takes a pinch of enuff, cneem, and hiw head falls 
Another form is : Two men dispute, and one ewings bis sword round. 
on talking, and tye and byw the ather gote up te depart, snd falls 
g parte” Rowe gives ne references This wotif, “Shake yourself 
will find that yoo are dead," occurs in Nore narrative, and, imits- 
Pom wl and int Ae: SSA putin LORE seb Joa Sates 


ed 
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in, Parker, Villege Folk-Tales of Ceylon, vol. 1, pp. 362 # A 
pregnant woman ests greedily m eake while a crow looks on, 
without giving the crow oven a bit. -Afterwards the crow 
fetohes a mango from the house of a Riksasa and eats it whole 
in front of the woman, Taken with dohada, the woman orders 
her husband to get her a mango. He goes to the house of the 
Rikgusa ati ascends the mango tree, but is discovered by the 
Haksaea. He tella the Riksasa his mission, and is allowed to 
Pluck ane fruit, on the condition that, if the woman bears a 
daughter, she shall be for the Riksasa** A girl jit is; the 
Haksasa takes her: and calls her Wimall. The king leara of the 
girl (piutured a8 attractive) and comes to take her. The Bak. 
sasa ia gone to eal human flesh; the king takes Wimalli, after: 
leaving in her place an effigy formed out of rice flour, The 
Raksesn, returning, cats a great part of the Hour figure. His 
mouth bemg choked with flour, he says, ‘May a mouth be 
created on the top of my head.’ When he saya this, the mouth 
is created, and, the Rakxasa’s head being split in two hy it, he 
dlies,*" 

Tn Dabbhapuppha Jitaka (400)** a jackal lmsband, Miyavi, 
or ‘Wily,’ satistiea his wife's dohada by dint of congenital mun. 
ning. The wife craves to eat fresh rohita Ash; the jackal 
proutises it to her. Wrapping his fect in erespers he gout along 
the bank of the river, Two otters are quarreling over the divi- 
sion of o great rohita fish which they have captured by their 
united efforts. On observing him, they invite him to arbitrate 
their dispute, He does so, assigning the tail and head pieces to 
the two others, and taking the middie as the proper share of the 
arbiter. His wife admiringly gets what she craves, 

I. Dohada takes the form of pious acts, or pious aspira- 


« Gt. for this kind of election Neogi, Tales Sacred and Secular, p. 86 ft. 
"This ‘head splitting | agiin fv a common motif of fiction; see, « g. 
Kathis, 123. 170 f.; Brhaddewath 4 190: Jitakas 210, 458, 422, 497; 
Phrivundths Cariira 2, 915, ae 
Toles, pp. 332 , The mutif is ‘Trick arbiter,” from the story af zi, 
Mathis J. 40 ff, to Pirivaniths 7.147 #, (4. mai: 
Jitaks 196; Grimm, No, 197; Parker, Pillage 





1, pp. 96, 29, 982, 280: J. J. Moyer, Dalakwmaransn 
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In the preveding cases dohads manifests itself in cruelty or 
extravagance, In a considerable number of cases the fenomenon 
operates, as it were, at the opposite pole; we have what may be 
called good dohada. This appears almost entirely in Buddhist 
and Jaina ediflestery texts, particularly in the lotter, It 
amounts to this, that the capricious Indy ix taken with the fancy 
to perform aots of piety, to bestow alms, or to revere some holy 
teacher or saint. 

Thus in Salibhadra Carita 2. 46 and 60 ff., the mother of a 
certain merchant is taken with the whim to give (ddnadohad@). 
Then her son, noticing this, did #s follows: | 

dohadam sduhpdasresthah” éresthi vijiaya™ so "nyadd, 
fuarayd paraydmasa srimatana di sprid mohah 
sorvdfiginair dayadanith patradandir qunotfardth. 

[iy Dhammapada Commentary 5, 15* and 6.5 4 boy is con- 
ceivéd in the womb of the wife of a supporter of tho Elder 
Siriputta; the expectant mother longs to entertain the monks, 
and so satisfies her longing. In the story of Nami, Jacobi, 

sgewihlte Kreiklungen in Mahdrdsiri, p. 41, line 25 ff. 
Mayanarelii is taken with a pregnancy longing: “May 1 rever- 
ence the Jinas and the Sages, and may I continuously hear the 
teachings of the tittheyaras!’ When this desire of bers was ful- 
in the Pargvanitha version of the same story, 6. 792, 797, and in 
the Kathikosa, p. 19. In Pariiis}sparvan ® @1 if. a merchant's 
preguant wife, Dhairini, 1% taken with a craving to reverence the 
gods and the teachers, because, adds the text, cravings come 
upon women during the development of their fruit. The mer- 
chant liberally fulfila her desires, as tho he himself were taken 
with the desire to spend for religious purposes. In Kathiikoss 
p. 63, Queen Srutimati has dohada to worship the gods in the 
holy place on the Asfipada mountain ; and similarly in the same 
text, p, 64, Queen Jaya feels a desire to worship gods and holy 
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men, and to give gifts to the poor and wretched, In Ralston, 
Tibetan Tales, p, 247, Brahmavyati’a dohada prompts her to have 
presente distribute at the gates of the city. And, onee more, 
Samaridityasathkseps 2.18, Queen Srikinta describes explicitly 
her dohada to her husband, King Purusadatta, to wit: 
jindred pétradinam ca dindndthanukempanam 
sorvasallvdbhayarn celt mama natha manorathah, 
Similarly the same text, 3.15, 44 ns 

IV. Dohada ts used as ornamental incident, without influenc- 
ing the main events of a story. 

[t is quite in the line of experience that Hindu fiction should 
employ this motif merely as embroidery fora narrative which 
would otherwise be too dull or monotonous. Anyone who has 
tried to tell children fairy-tales on the spur of the moment 
knows how much relianee can be piaved on vivid but reall y irrel- 
evant sule issties, to keep (he imagination in a glow. Hindu fie- 
tion is full of episode, whieh is, ag a rule, repetition of snatehes 
from other stories, and whirh relies in particular upon the large 
line of satiled or tried motifs, Dohsda dees not escape this use, 
Or misuse. But it may be observed that this phase of dohsds 
is ulthost restricted to the Kathasaritsiigara, primarily «4 secular 
text. Wheress the Jaina and Buddhist texts invariably point 
the theme in the direction of ediflention, me | 

Thus in Kathis 22.1 #f., Visavadatti, the wife of Yangarh- 
dhariyang, is pregnant with a son, who js to be the future king 
of the Vidyidharas, She feels a longing for stories of great 
magicians, provided with incantations by means of apella, intro- 
duced appropriately in conversation. She dreams that singing 
Vidyadhara ladies wait upon her high up in the sky, and, whe 
she wakes Op, she desires Lo enjoy in renlity the mnsement of: 
sporting in the air and looking down upon the earth. Yiugati- 
dhardyana gratifies that longing of the Queen’s by employing 
on 4 time there arises in her heart a desire to hear the glorious 
tales of the Vidyidharas; then Yangathdharayana, being 
entreated by her, tells her the story of JimOtavahana, by which 
her dohada is stilled (stanza 258), | 

‘Similarly in Kathie, 35,109 if, Queen Alamkiraprabha, wife 
of King Hemaprabha, becomes Pregnant, and delights her 
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beloved by her face redolent of honey, with willly rolling eyes, 
s0 that it resembles a pale lotus with hees hovering around it. 
Then she gives birth in duo time to a son, whose noble lmeage 
is proclaimed by the elevated longings of her pregnancy, as the 
sky gives birth to the orb of the day. Pregnant a second time, 
in a chariot of the shape of o beautiful lots, constrnoted by the 
help of magic selence, ale roams about in the aly, since her preg- 
nat longings take that form. In Kathis, 34. 31 i, Queen 
gaseni, pregnant, has the lotus of her face a little pale, 

Gauinartookiak patdnend ta hit 

Incidental or unimportant instances of dohada may be read 
also in Parker, Village FPolk-J'aiez of Ceylon, vol. 3, pp. 64, 102, 
$08, They are mere clap-trap. But even a Jaina text, Samara- 
dityasathksepa 5. 10, 6. 385 ff, lists mechanically o ease or two 
of dohada ay ineidents in the birth of « child, whieh do not in 
any way add to the real point of the story. 

V. Dehada ia feigned by the woman, in order that sha may 
accomplish some purpos or sauhiefy some desure, 

fn a way which reminds us of the tricky use of: the secco- 
kiriyd2* dohada is frequently feigned by a woman for her own 
purposes, either innocent or depraved, There are no less than 
jive Jitakas im which a queen, called Khemai, dreams of a won- 
derful golden bird or deer whom she desires to hear preach the 
Law; in eseh case she feigns dohada, in order to spur on the 
efforts of her spouse to obtain the apparently unattainable. 

in Mahihansa Jataka (534) Queen Khemii sees in a vivid dream 
golden hanss binds perch upon the royal throne, and preach 
the Law. Afraid that an ordinary request extended to her hus- 
band, King Satixyama, will be pooh-poohed, because there are 
no golden haisa birds in this world, she feigns dohada. When 
the king tenderly inquires what she would have, saying he would 
soon fetch it, she says: ‘Sire, I long to listen to the preavhing 
of the Law by a golden hanes, while it sits upon the reyal throne, 
with a white wmbrella spread over it, and to pay homage to it 
with seented wreaths and such fike marks of honor, If T should 
atiain this, if is well, otherwise there is no life in‘me,’ The king 
bas a decoy luke constructed, and his forester in time catches 
the king of the golden Dhataratths hnieas, which are wise and 


Bee Burlingame, JR4S July 1017, pp. 461 f. 
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learned. The haiisa king is deserted by all the 90,000 golden 
members of his tribe, except the eaptain of his army, who refuses 
to leave him. Touched by his devotion, the fowler would release 
the eaptive birds, but they insist on being taken before the king. 
The hansa king preaches the Law to tlie royal pair; the queen 
is satisfied ond enlightened: the birds are honored and pam- 
pered, and finally set at liberty, The Heise Jataka (502) tells. 
the kame story in briefer form. 

The same idea is carried out in the Mors Jataka (159) and 
in the Muhimora Jitaka (491), in connection with a golden pea- 
eock—with this difference, that the peseock ia not anared until 
the longing queen, her consort, and the fowler are dead, Six 
kings reign and pass away: six fowlera are nnsnecesaful; buat 
the seventh hunter, sent by the seventh king, ensnares him thra 
the lure of a pes-hem, In Mora Jiitaka the peacock is brought 
before the king, and converts him. In Mahimora Jitaka the 
fowler Pecovn izes the essential virtue of the peacock (Bodhisat), 
is instructed by him, and becomes s Paocekabuddha; and there- 
after, owing to an Avt of Truth made by him at the prompting 
of the peacock, thruout India all creatures are set free, and 
not on is left in bondsee. 

Once more, the Rohantamiga Jitaka (501) presents queen 
Ehema dreaming of a gold-eolored stag who disequraes on the 
Law. Her husband hes a imnter trap the golden-hued stag 
Rohanta, who is then abandoned by his 80,000 follower s, but his 
brother Cittamiga and his sister Sntani stand by him. The 
hunter comes up to spear Rohanta, but is touched by pity, and 
converted, At the request of Rohanta, he explains that he was 
bold and unselfish deed on the part of the hunter to set him free; 
he therefore decides to win for him the honor the king promised 
him. He hids the hunter chafe his hark with his hand, antil it: 
is filled with golden hairs, These he must show to the king and 
the queen; he must tell them that they are hairs from the golden 
stag, and discourse to them in wor dictated by the stag, The 
queen will then have her eraving satisfied: The hunter lets go 
the three deer, wraps the hairs jn a lotos leaf, and brings them 
to the king and the queen. They are converted by the verses 
Which Rohanta has taught the hunter, (C4, also the Rura Jaiaka 
(452), similar to all the preceding, but without the dohada trait. 
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In Vidhurapandita Jitaka (545) a very sagacious man Vidhb- 
ura Pandita arouses the admiration of the queen Vimali, wife 
of the Naga king Varuna; she longs to hear him discourse on 
the Law. She thinks to herself, ‘If I tell the king that I Jong 
to hear him discourse on the Law, and ask him to bring him 
here, lie will not bring him to me; what if I were to pretend to 
be ill, and eomplaim of a sick woman's longing?’ To the solici- 
tous king she says, ‘There is an affection in women; it is called 
longing, O King! O Monarch of the Nigas, I desire Vidhura’s 
heart brought here without guile." The king replies, ‘Thou 
longest for the moon™ or the sun or the wind; the very sight of 
Vidhura is hard to get; who will be able to bring him here t’ 
Then the roval pair's daughter, Irandati, entangles a Yakkha, 
named Punnaka, in the meshes of her charms, so that the king 
has a chance to promise bim her hand, if he will bring Vidhura's 
heart. The Yakkha Punnaka visita the court of King Dhanai- 
jaya Koravye, where Vidhura Pandita shines a4 a great orna- 
ment; he defeats the king at gambling, and claims the Wise man. 
The Yakkha tries to kill him, but fails. The wise man aake him 
what he wants, and he tells him, He then wins over the Yakkha, 
yet goes to the court of the Naga king, where his serenity and 
wise teaching win every heart, und no harm comes to him, 

In one case, Nigrodhs Jitaka (445), the trick dohada im 
merely « fenture of a broader scheme by which s woman feigns 
preanancy, A merchant's wife, being barren, is treated dis- 
respectfully by her husband's family. She consults a good old 
nurse of hera as to the behavior of pregnant womon, and, 
instructed by her, conceals the time of her courses, and shows 
a fancy for sour and strange tustes. She continues to feign 
pregnancy” until nine months have pased, when ale expresans 
the wish to return home, and bring forth her child in her father's 
house, On the way she picks up a babe of the color of gold 
(the Bodhisat), abandoned under a banyan. tree by a poor 
woman belonging to the train of o caravan. Without finishing 

* Orying for the moon, of the hare in the moom, is « recurring motif: 
See ZDMO ES. caadeearmg ys Bay ty remrares peared 

SS Pak pregn ancy als in the story o ent, Mahipaduma J 
Pieler as pesant, also in Telapattn Jatake (06; Fausball, 1. 297). 
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her journey she returns to her husband, and the babe is acknow!- 
edged by the family. 

In Jiilg's Kalmitkische Marchen, p, 31, the wife of the Khan 
Kun-snang desires to have her son, ¢alled Moonshine, become 
suetessor to the throne at the expense of Sunshine, the heir 
apparent, son of a former defunct queen. She feigns what is 
obviously dohada to the point of death When interrogated by 
the Klinn she says: ‘Lt T could est the heart of either of the 
princes, no matter which on, fried in sesame oil, then I should 
find rest. But for you, O Khan, it is difficult to proffer Sun- 
shine, anc Moonshine, to blurt it out, has come out of my own 
womb, so that his heart would not pass my throat, There is, 
therefore, no expedient, except to diel’ The uxorious Klan 
offers {0 sacrifice Sunshine, but Moonshine overlears. The two 
boys, devoted to one another, eseape, and experience important 
ulventures which land them in royalty; and, when they return 
in state to their father’s residence, the wife of the Khan gets a 
fright at the sight of them, spits curdied blood, and dies. 

Perhaps the most ingenious and highly orminized instance. 
trick dohada belongs to the folk-lore of Southern Indin. The 
story goes by the name ‘The Nikini story,’ or, or, ‘The Deer and 
the girl and Nikini': it ia reported in Parker's Village Folk- 
fales of Ceylon, vol. 1, pp. 284 4. Aecording to Goonetilleke, 
The Orientalist, 2.82, the story is derived from a Sinhalese 
book of verse and goes by the name of Nikini Katava, ‘The 
Nikini Story.’ A girl is married] to a rich Gamarala (village 
head) of another country, who finds a fawn in the jungle, and 
Prevents it to his wife as a companion, or sister. Dohada’* 
comes upon the wotnan, and the Gutnarila asks the deer ‘what 
she ¢an eat for it.’ The deer replies: ‘Our elder sister can eat 
the stars in ‘the éky.7* Tho Gamardin searches for the eoruer 
of the sky where it joins the earth, until he grows old and dies, 
The girl next marries « king, and is again overtaken by dohada. 
The king asks ‘what she can eat for it,’ and the doer says, 
‘Should you bring for our elder sister the gand which is at the 
bottam of the orean, if she slept upon it, she would be woll.’ 
The king goes to the bottom of the sea to take the sand, is souked 
ae 














“ Clearly feigned, because afl the of th 
O¢. the ava D4 OVE te © @torr are tricks 


with the water, dies. ‘The woman marries a third man; lias 
dobaita; the man asks the deer, ‘what can she eat for it;’ aod 
the deer replies, ‘Our elder sister must eat Nikini, else her life 
will be lost.’ The husband starts in search of Nikini, and asks 
several persons, who engage him im hard work on the pretense 
of being able, by way of reward, to tell him where there ts Nikini. 
But they end by saying, ‘I don't know; go your way.’ Finaily 
he meets one man who is honest enough to reward his labor by 
telling him, ‘That was not asked for thru want of Nikini. That 
was said thru wanting to cause you to be killed. Your wife his 
a paramour.’ The man esks the cuckold what he will give him 
if he eatehes the paramour; he is promised a gem which has 
construct a eage called ‘Tho cage of the God Sivalinga’; this 
they cover up with white cloth, and the man who had gone for 
Nikini is placed inside, covered by a eloth, and with a endgel- 
They first perform some profitable pranks, by introducing the 
eage, as being the vehicle of a god. into several rich men's houses 
and robbing them. Finally they bring the cage to the Nikint 
man's own house, where he finds his wife living with her paru- 
mour. The supposed god comes out of the eage and beats the 
peramour to death. 

VI. Dohkada is obviated by tricking the woman snta the belief 
that her desire is being fulfilled. | 

In Parisistaparvan 3. 229 ff, the wily minister Cinakya plots: 
to destroy King Nanda, Remembering s profesy that he him- 
self would reign thru the medium of # nominal king, he searches 
for a person fit to play that part. While roaming about he 
arrives at the village where live the caretakers of the king’s 
peacocks** There he hears that the chief's daughter, pregnant, 
has a craving to drink the moon (cawdra). Cinakya promises 
to satiate her, on condition that the prospective child | | 
over to him, The parents of the woman agree. afraid that she 
will misearry if balked in her desire, Ciinakya esuses 8 shed to 
be constructed, the tustch of which bas an opening. In the 
night; when the moon shines thru the ope ing and is reflected 
in w how! of milk placed below it, he orders ber to drink the 
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milk. As she drinks it, a manon the thatch gradually covers 
up the opening. The woman is satisfied that she has drunk the 
moon, and in due time gives birth to « boy who iw walled Can- 
dragupta, ‘Moon-protested.'™ 

The women's craving is satisfied by the substitution ofan 
ordinary peacock in-place of the Thakkura’s pet in the story 
told above, p. 0 f. The trick feature occurs in severul other 
of the preceding stories,“ 





“The reflection of the moon in water in present tothe Hanan mind eo 
insistently as nimost to becomo proverbial. In Paridistapervan 6. 95 Jf. 
King Udayin mourns the death of his loving father: he te rem ded of him 
by overy apot bn was in the habit of frequesting; he sees him everywhere 
just ae the image of the moon is seen in the water (multiplied by the play 
of ite waves, cf. Béhtlingk, Indische Spriche, 4089). The reflection of the | 
moos in. ihe water is teed trickily in the familiar fable of the etafant 
and the hares, Puficatantra 3, 1; Witopadeda f, 4; Kathie, 72, 29 ff; 
Brhatkathimafijar! 14. 452 ff; ef. Bonfey, Pofloatentra, 1, 348 ff. Tn 
Ralston, Tibetan Tales, p. 353 (from Kah-gyur), monkeys see the reflection 
of the moon in the well, decide to draw it out, form a by 
eatwining their talls, ond finally tumble into the woll (cf, Weber, Indieche 
Streifen, 1, 240, note 2}. Similar notions in Unelo Remus. For tricks and 
pranks due to reflected objects in general see the fable of the lion who 
in angered nt his own reflection in a wall, 6 g., Parnshhadra 1.7; Frerd, 
Old Deccan Days, p. 156; Bonfey, Paficatantre, 1. 181 (ef. W. Norman 
Brown, JA08 39. 24); and for other matters, see Hertel, Das Polloatantra, 
p- 198 (fool wom own image reflected in ghee, takes it for robber, and 
amaahes the pitcher); Ralston, (M2, p, 165 (gum illusively reflected in the 
water); Benfey, Paftcatantra, 1. 349 (fox shows wolf raflected moon 
instead of promised cheeses), Also ef. fuble of dog who loses his bane 
when he sees another ratloeted in this wuter, 

“Additional Nete—The Divyivadinn tery frequently excela in. descril- 
ing how tho salicitous father i epe surrounds the rospective amather with 
tender eure and precautions a@ to ber dlet. Thus, p. 2; Apennaretiog 
oa fam (ee, garbhintsh) wciditud uporiprisdditalagatim ayentritaa dhe 
Spat dite Htopakaresdir eesa weopakarandir rdidyaprafiaptiir Ahirdie 
reseeeen parte lale attlnrandir natimadherndir ndtikafubiir raltibaad ydis 











Sulemtyaticarivdir Qhindir | rt | 
fogrdirin dgistenian twa BtAdtaotascradrinin madain etioath -purhat 
Pithem eeatdrantion wparimdst bhiimim, na odeyd muito Addtbdairavandan 
yaead era garbharya peripdbayes, On pp 79, 167, and 441 ‘the same text 
with adharimdss for wparimdv; a frogmaut ef it en p, 523. Dokada mani- 
fests itself in inmtinble appetite, Divyiralina, p. 234, 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE PHILIPPINE LANGUAGES. 
PART I: 
Frask BR. Buarn 
Jous Horriss UstvpEEsiry 


A gonsipraaprn NuMEER of works dealing with the Bibli- 
ography of the Philippine Islands have been published up to the 
present time, lmt anly im the writings of Blumentritt (1882-9) 
and Barrantes (1889) are the publications of a linguistic char- 
acter separated from those belonging to other categories. The 
brief, Barrantes containing about a hundred, and Blumentritt 
about tice as many, and while they include the moat important 
grammars and dictionaries written before the time of their pub- 
lication, they contain. comparatively few works: composed In the 
various. languages. 

The chief Bibliographies of works relating to the I hilippines, 
those of W. E. Retana of Madrid, and of T. H. Pardo de Tavera 
or rélating to the native languages are given together with those 
on history, travel, geography, religion, ete., and only in Retana’s 
works js any attempt made to separate these various categories, 
and bere only in the indexes. It & tins diffienit from these 
works to get any sdeqnate idea of the extent of native Philippine 
literature, or to gain any information with regard to books on 
the native languages without a conaidorable expenditure of labor, 

The need of m complete and up-to-date separate bibliography 
of the Philippine languages is obvious, and it is in an attempt 
to supply this need that the following has been prepared. 

cist eturally of two parts, In the first would be giver all those 












t The presmnt article was Grst set op in Germany in 1015 a8 & part of 
volume XXXV of the Journal. Tita delay untll the present volume was 
and to changes in the editorial staff of thy Journal, during 
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works, such a4 grammars, phrase-books, vorabnlaries, diction- 
aries, ete, which diseuss, analyse, or deal im any way with’ the 
native languages, The second part would eontain all works 
written wholly or partly in any of the native languages: 

In the present bibliography the material has been treated 
somewhat differently. All works which were deacrijed above as 
constituting the first part of a complete bibliography have been 
intlnded, and in addition all works written in any of the less 
known idioms, that is in all exeept the seven principal languages, 
Tagalog, Bisaya (in its chief dinlectical forms—Cebuan, Pana- 
yan, Samore-Leytean), Bikol, Pampanga, Pangasinan, Doko, 
and Thanag; all works in the less known dialects of Bisaya, ¢, g., 
Haraya, nre also included. A complete fist of the works in the 
seven principal languages will he published Inter as Part IL, 

In the present list the works ure sepnrated into two sections: 
first, printed books, and, second, manuscripts. The titles of 
manuscript works are not infrequently given in slightly differ- 
ent form by the varions anthorities. ‘The titles in each section 
are arranged alphabetioslly aecording to anther, or in the ease 
of anonymous works according to the initial word. ‘The title, 
ploce, and date of publication wre followed by the number of 
pages ani size of the work: reniarks an the work are given in 
parentheses; finally in brackets references are given to the chief 
bibliographies that contain titles: of a lingnistic character, 30 
that the work may be employed as a linguistic Index to those 
bibliographies. When there is a difference in the guthorities 
with regard to the number of pages, the enumeration of Retana 
has usually been given, the idea being not to give absolutely 
accurate information on this point, hut simply to show about 
what the sine of the work is. ‘The size of journals is usually not 
noted, pages alane being given. The names of most of the 
journals cited sre given in foil, mt TAOS =Journal of the 
American Oriental Society; AJIT = American Journal of Phi- 
tology: BS = Bureau of Science, Division of Ethnology Publi- 
cations, Manila; and BNI = Bijdragen tot de Taal- Land: en 
Volkenkunde van Nederlandsch Indié. In the case of books 
cited by Retana or Pardo de Tavera it is to be noted that 4" 
often, perhaps usually, denotes « small quarto, not mnch larger 
if any than an octayo; moreover the authorities often differ. 
among themselves in describing the size. When two or more 
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collaborate on the same work, each author's name is giver In its 
proper place followed by the title; the other details, however, 
are given under the name which appears first on the title page, 
a teforence to thin name being added in the ease of the other 
author or authors. For compound Spanish names connected. by 
v look under the first part; for those ending in 4 saint's name 
look under San; for surnames beginning with the prepositions 
de, von, ete., look under name that immediately follows. In 
those Spanish names where it is difficult to tell what part is to 
be regarded as the surname, all parts that could possibly be so 
regarded are pleeed in their proper alphabetical order with a 
reference to the name which is most commonly considered. the 
Surname, 

The guttural nasal of the Philippine languages, which is ust- 
ally represented as ng ot i marked with a tilde above the: g, is 
written withont this tilde thruout the article, As the usage 
with regard to capital letters and accent marks is not uniform in 
the sources used in preparing this bibliography, the bibliography 
naturally reflects these in¢onsistencies. 

Each separate title is numbered consecutively, buat the names 
and titles inserted simply for reference to other tithes are 
excluded from the enomeration, bring marked with w-star. 

The bibliography is believed to contain all the most important 
titles up to the present (end of 1919), but it cannot dlaim com- 
pletentes for the last few years. 

At the end of the lists an index is given in. which the numbers 
are arranged according to subjects treated, , 

The chief bibliographical works containing linguistic titles, 
with the symbol by which they are cited in the lists in [ J, are 
Retana, W, E.—Catdlogo de ta biblioteca filipina de W.. E. 

Retons. Madrid, 1893. Fol. (few linguistic tithes). _[C] 
— Epitome de ia bibliographia general de Fitipines (in Archivo 
de} biblidfilo filipino, Madrid 189-38, 5", Tom, 1, parte XT; 


Tom. II, parte XI; Tom. IE. parte V; Tom. TV, parte 
[A] 





parato bibliogré de In historia g ; 
Madrid, 1906, 8 vols, pp- 1800+ 4, Fol. [Ap] 
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Pardo de Tavera, T. H.—Biblioteca filipina. Washington, co 
pp. 439, Fol. — 
Barrantes, V.—El Teatro tagalo, Madrid, 1889 (Bibliography 
of Philippine languages i I ah appen ii » Pp. 167-196). [B] 
Blumentritt, F,—Voeahnlar einzelner Ausdriicke, welche dem 
Spanischen der philippi nis an Ingeln éiguntiimltek sind. 
Leipzig, 1882 and 1885 (Bibliography of Philippine Ian- 
guages in an-appendix to each part, I pp, 83-87, 182: II pp. 
29-35). [BL] 
Robertson, J. A—Bibliography of the Philippine: Islands, 
Printed and Manuscript, preceded by a Descriptive Account’ 
of the most important Archives and Collections containing 
Philippine. Clevelund, 1908, pp. 435, 4*. [Ro.] 
The tithes in 0, A. BR, Ap. and Re. are arranged according to 
date, in P and B secording to author, in Bl. according y subject 
matter. Manuscript titles are found chiefly in B, BL, and Ro. 
The numbers after C and Ro, refer to the page. those mater 
R, P, Ap., to the number of the title; with B no numbe 
given 43 the bibliography is short and the titles easily fad: 
As any number of A is identical with the same number of E up 
to 1167, Bi is cited only from 1168 npward. BL I refers to the 
first section of the bibliography where the tables are not num- 
bered; Bl. followed by an Arabic numeral refers to the second 
section where the titles are numbered. 
Other works and articles containing brief linguistic bibliegra- 
phies with their abbreviations are the following, viz : 
Beyer, H. O.—Popuiation of the Philippine Islands in 1916. 


















Manila 1917, pp. 89-95, [Be.] 
Bloomfield, L—Tapalog Texta Moka ‘Grammatical Analysis, Ur- 
bana, Il. 1917, Vol. 1, pp. 18, 14. ie 
Conant, C. E—The Pepet Law i in Philippine Languages. An 
thropos VIT, 1912, pp. 949-947. Co.) 
MacKinlay, W. E. W.—A Handbook and Grammar of the Tage- 
log Language. Washington, 1905, pp. 7-13. [Me] 


Scheerer, O.—The Batan Dialect as a Member of the } | 
i pin es BS, Vol. V, Part I pp. 9-10, 20, 22 
5] 

These will be referred to as # general thing only when they are 
the sole authority for & title or an edition, 
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(Including all works in the less mown idioms, ) 
A. Printed Works. 
Abeeedario para el uso de las escuelas primarias de to 
Diocesiag de Cebu. 7* ed., Tambobong, 1894. pp. 40, &. 
[R 1729, Ap. 3437.] 


9 Anemos, V. M. pe—Vaile-mecum filipino 6 mannal de con- 


= = = « 


oy 
ry 


7. 


versaci@n familiar espaiicl-tagalog. Binondo, 1868 ; 1869; 


1871: ed., Manila, 1973 (followed by a list of idioms of 
Manila), pp. 116, & (P), 1 (®). (R 2524, P 9, B, Bi, 


. Ansiine, J. C.—Mithridates oder Allgemeine Sprachen- 


kunde. Berlin, 1806 (Vol. 1 contains two versions of the 
Lord’s Prayer in Tagalog with grammatical explanation, 
one version of 1593, the other the current form). [Me.] 
Arsion, ML—CE£ Carbonell, J. 

Auoanin, A. V-—Ct. Sanches de la Ross, A., Nos. $21, 322. 
Aum, B. O,—Standard English-Vissyan Dictionary. 
Cebu, t, pp. 260. 


. Auren, F. C.—Ueber die tagalische Sprache, Wien, 1803, 


pp. x-+ 80, mnall &°.. [P 59, B, BL Lj 

Atvano—Arte pampaiigo (mentioned by Bergaiic). [B, 
Ap, 236, p. 264f] 

Avzare, J.—Cf Flores Hernandez, A. 

Apacmix, D, S—Casaysayan nang omar enstellana 
inthalal sa wieang tagdlog ni D. S. A... Manila, 1504, 
pp. iv +206, 4. [P 87, B.] | 
Apanmio, J—Arte de la lengua bisaya-hiligayne. Cf. 
Méntrida. 


. Archipiélage filipino (ol) —Colleecién de datos geogr., esta- 


dist., cronol., y cientif.. relativos al miso, | 

anteriores obras, i obtenic son ls propirin observacién. 3 
estudio por algunos padres de la Comp. de Jesus en estas 
islas, Washington, 1900, Tom. I. pp. 25.147 passim and 
pp: 221-238 (translated in Report of Philippine Commis: 





sion for 1900, Vol, IT, PP. 14-128 passim anc tain 


leosiin de Ia voces... de esta lengua de In Ascensiin & 


Ponapé (Carolinas Orjentales) (preceded by some gram- 


10. 


16. 


17, 


18; 
19. 





. Axrur, L.—Adalan sa mga eristianos, 


- Arte de In lengua de P; 


3 Sits Se estas Saban 







P $46, Ap. 3125,] 
— Cateciamo de doctrina cristiana i . 
de un pequeiio devotionario y una eoleesién de ednticos 
religiosos. Manila, 1893, pp. 164, 8°. [R 1637, Ap, 3299. 
in, 1896, pp. 
72, 8°; 2 ed., Manila; 1904 (im Kuyo) ee He 3744, 
Co.) 














tioned by Pellicer). [P ner 
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igioso del 
orden de Predicadores. Manila, 1736, [Bl 1] 

Arteng Tagalog, of. G.. F, M. 

Arte de la lengua Tainan {no date or suthor given; 
Encina [t]) Sampéloc, 1800 [1], pp. 6164-16, #. [R 
2208, P'135, BL I, Ap, 4133] 
Arte tayalo'en verso Latino—et. ee ile Sto, Domingo. 
Arte tagalo en verso castellano-—of Relicioso de. 

cisen, 





oe 


Santos Sacramentos y demfs muxilias espirituales. Gnatla- 
lupe, 1889 (iti last 36 pp. confession of faith in Tagalog, 

Pampangn, Bikol, Bisaya, Toko, Tbansg, and Bisaya of 
Panay). f(R 1174, Ap. 2677, ] 

Bark, G. A—Contribution a l'étude des langues des in- 

digines aux Tes Philippines, Anthropos, Vol. I, 1907, 
pp. 467-191. 

Baum, A.—aAtlas Ethnographique du Globe. Paris, 1826 
(contains remarks on Tagalog, ef. Table No. 364, and pp. 
246-249), [Mc.] 

Bex cuciitto,* F.—Arte tagalo, [B.j 

— Diccionario podtico tagalo. [B,] 


- — Arte pottico tagaly (printed in Retana’s Archivo, Tom. 


f, pp. 185-210, fram MS. dating before 1776). 


» Bewxisan, G—Diccionario 0 tiruray-espafiol. Manila, 1892, 


PP. 204, 8", [R 1472, P 266. Ap. 3098. ] 
Dievionario ‘spafiol-tiruray, Manila, 1893, pp. 175, 
Set. aleo No. 132, [R 1624, P 267, Ap, 3295.] 
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* __ Of, Observaciones gramaticales... No. 265, and note. 
* Beenvgo, A.—cf, Verdugo, A. | 

23. Beraxfto, D.—Arte de la lengua pampangs. Manila, 1729, 
pp. 22 + 346 -+- 12, 4°; Sampéloe, 1746, pp. $2 4- 219 + 3, 
4. {C 73;-A30, 33; P 273, 274: B, BL I; Ap. 236, 251.) 

24. — Bocahularid de pampange en romance, ¥ dictionario de 
roman en pampange, Manila, 1742, pp, 16-- 399 -- 55, 
Fol.—Vocabularic de la lorurus panpanga en romance 
(Pampanga:Spanish’ oniy), Manila, 1560, pp, 16 + 345, 
Pol, [@ 78; A 81, 261; P 275, 276; By BL Ey Ap. a3), 
459, J” 

25. Berwkso, J—Arte de ia lengua Zebuana, sacado del que 
escribié el P. F. Franciseo Eneina. Manila, 1836, pp. 165 
4.8, 12: Tambobong, 1894, pp. 186,12". [A 150, B 1748, 
P 136, Ap, 4451] | 

26, Berex, H. O.—Population of the Philippine Lslands in 
1916: Poblacién de las Islas Filipinus en 1916 (im par- 
allel columes, English and Spanish), Manila, 191%, pp. 
95, 7 1014 in. 

27. Buaxr, F. R.—Study of Philippine languages at Jolins 
Hopkins University. American Anthropologist (New 
Series), Vol IV, Oct-Dec. 1902, pp. 7H3-794. 

28, — Sanskrit Lounwords in Tagalog. Johns Hopkina Uni. 
Circulars, Vol. XXII, No. 163 June, 1903, pp- 63-65. 

29. — Analogies between Semitic and Tagalog. Jbid. pp. 

30. — Differences between Tagalog and Bisayan. JAOS., 
Vol. XXV, 1904, pp. 162-169. 

31, — The Bisayan dialects. JAOS, Vol. XXXVI, 1905, pp. 

Vol XXVI, 1906, pp. 183-182 ~ oon 

39. — Contributions to Comparative Philippine firammar,. 1. 
General features, noles on phonology, promouns, LAGS, 
Vol. XVII, 1106, pp. 317396, | 

34. — Contributions to Comparative Philippine Grammar, II. 
The numerals, JAOS, Vol. XXVIII, 1907, pp. 199-258. 

Phe Bile **Diedonario pampangeeepaial y sepetel-pampange,”” 

Manila, 1732, gives BL I, p- 8610 milditien to thin tithe, be eridlestly ident: 

cal with Ik 





35. 


37. 


47. 


45. 


. — Philippine Literat 
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JAOS, Vol. SATA, 1908, pp. 227-231. 

— Expression of the ideas “‘to be’ and ‘to have" in 
the Philippine languages. JAOS, Vol, XXX, 4, 1910, pp. 
e739]. 

— HRemew of C. W. Seidenadel’s “The first grammar of 
the iungoage spoken by the Bontoc: Igorot.’’ AJP, Val. 
XXXL, 3 (whole No, 124), 1910, pp. 339-342. 


» — Artiele on Philippine La 





Encyclopedia, New York, 1910, Vol. XV, pp. 723. 


. — Tagalog Verbs derived from other Parts of Speech. 






AJP, Vol. SANIT 4 Awan NO, 123), ea PP. 436-440, 





Series), Vol. X10, July Sept. 1911, ae 449.457. 
— Review of C._E. Conant's “The RGH Law in Philip- 
pine Languages,'’ JAOS, Vol, XXX] (1910), pp. 70 to 85, 
American Anthropologist, ibid., pp, 472473, 

— Construction of Coordinated Words in the Philippine 
Languages, AJP, Vol. XXXVI, 4 (whole No; 148), 1926, 
pp. 466-474. 

— The Tagalog Verb. JAOS, Vol XXXVI 





S9G-114. 


— Reduplication in Tagalog. AJP, Vol, XXXVII, 4 
(whole No, 152), 1917, pp. 425-441. 

— Heview of M. Vanoverbergh’s “A Grammar of Lepanto 
{gorot as it is spoken at Bauco,'’ Manila, 1917, AJP, Vol. 
XXXIX, 4 (whole No, 196), 1918, pp. 417-420, 

— Review of L. Bloomfields Tagalog Texts with Gram- 
matical Analysis,’ 3 vols, Urbana, Ill, 1917. AJP, Vol. 
AL, 1 (whole No, 157), 1919, pp. 36-99, 

Hioomrmeiy, L—Tayalog ‘Texts with Grammatical Analy- 
xis; Urbaun, Llingis, 1917; $ vole: 7 ox 10% in—Part 
1.—Texts und 'l'ranslation, pp; 15 107; Part 1.—Gram- 
inatical Analysis; pp. 11 4-183; Part LL. —List of For- 
mations and Glossary, pp. 8+ 99-49 (= University of 
lilinois Studies in Langue and Literature, Vol. ID, Nos. 
ood, 4: May, Aug. Nov, 1917}, | | 
Buancas (de San Joné), F.—ef, San José, F. Binneas de 
BuuMextmrr, F.— Ueber den Namen der | : 
“Analand,’’ Stuttgart, Iss, No. 1, p.17. {P 356.) 





os. 


. — Alphabetisches Verzeichnis der Bi 
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— Voeabular ceinzelner Ausdriicke und Redensarten, 
welche dem Spanischen der philippinischen Inseln cigen- 
thiimlich sind, Leipaig[ T| 1882-1885[f] (2 pamphlets, 
8°. respect, 142 and 64 pages). [R 2218; P a6, 363; 
Bs, Ap. 1873.}* 

— Negritos you Baler, Mittheil, d. Wiener geoge, Gesall- 


achaft, 1864, Heft 7. | BI. 76.] 


— Beegleitworte mu meiner Karte der Insel Mindanao. 


Yeitschr. f Erdkunde, Bd. XTX, 1884 (contains examples 


of Tiruray). [Bl U1, p. $4.) 


. — Bemerkungen zu den spanischen Angaben fiber die 


Verbreitungsgebiete, ete., der philippinischen Landesspra. 
chen. Zwitsehrift ud, Geaollseoh £. Evdiumle zu Bertin, 
I88T, No. 2, pp..15, 8. EP 905. ] 

— Katechismus der katholisehen Glanbenslehre in: der 
Tlongoten-Sprache verfasst von Fray Francisco de la Zara 
in Drack gelegt und mit Aequivalenten des Longot Textes 


in spaniseher, bezichungsweise tagalischor und magindanau- 


isecher Sprache: Wien, 1893, pp. 30. 4. [R 1629, P 
#46, Ap, S288; «ef, Band BL #1.) 


. = Die Transeription des Tayvalog you Dr. José Rizal. 


BG, Vol, 42, pp. 322-920, 1893 (translated from article 
in ““Lw Solidaridad”). [R 1628, P 2406, Be.) 





der Philippinen und der von ithnen eanrciiiien eves 
(f), (1). pp. 20, 5° (transiated by O. T. Mason—ef No. 
286). [P 297] 

— Nachtrag m dem *'Alphabetisches Verveichnia"’ Hol. 
de la Sociedad Geogrifien de Berlin, 1894, pp. 6, 4°. [R 
1630, Ap. 3259.) 

— Aiphabetisches Verzeichnis der bei den philippinis 
Eingeborenen iiblichen Eigernamen, welche auf Daligion, 
Opfer, und pricsterliche Titel und Amtsverricttungen sich 
beziehen. Zeitschrift £ d. Kunde des Morgenlandes, 1594, 
pp. 43-68, 137-154, 222-238 (also printed in Retana’s 
Archivo, Tom. TY). [RE 1749, P 293.) 
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“French translation by 4. Hoget in Bulletin de la Bociitd Araldmique 
Indo-Chinoise, 2 Bérie, t. IE (ef. BL 1), 
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Frank BR. Blake 


— Ueber die Namen der. malaiiselien SGimme der philip- 
pinischen Inseln. Braunschweig, 1895 (in Globus, Bd, 
LXVIT, No. 21), pp. 3, Fol. [RB 1860, P 356, 


55.— Die Mangianeschrift you Mindoro.. Braunsehweig, 1596. 


Hi, 


fT 


63, 


{R 1960, Ap. $761.) . 

— Verzeichnis Philippinischer Sachwirter aus dem Ge- 
biete der Ethnographie u. Zoologia. Abhow Berichte des 
Kgl zool. o. anthr..ethnog, Museum, Dresden, Festachrift, 
1899, Nov 1 (pub, in Berlin, 1899), | 
Biomenterrr, F. and Keex, H—Dex Padre Fr. Jos 
Castaio Nachrichten fiber dia Sprache des Agta. Opmer- 
kingen omtrent we taal der Agta’s van’t schiereiland 
Camarines, s'(iravenhage, 1596 (Bulletin of Institute of 
the Duteh Indies), pp. 7, 4. [R 1962, Ap. 3668.) 


. Borpmax, J-—(n small pamphlet containing sentences in 


English, Spauish, and Tagalog in parallel eolumns)—after 
1898, [Ate |F 


- Buano, A—Vade meeum filipino 6 manual de la converse: 


aién espanol pampango. Manila, 1875, pp. 108, 8°, |P 
408.] 


- Branpeterrer, R—Tagalen und Madagassen, Luzern, 


1902,* pomph,, pp. 85, 5". 


0. — Ein Prodromus zu einem yerpieichenden Warterbuch 


‘er malaio-polynesischen Sprachen, Luzern, 1900, pamph., 
pp. 74, &°. 

~— Muta-Hari oder Wanderungen  cines indonesisehen 
Sprachforschers durch die drei Reiehe der Natur. Luzern, 
1908, pomph., Pp. a, 5°, 





polynesjachen. In Album Kern. 
— Die Stellung der minalinssisehen Idiome *u den iibrigen 
Sprachen vou Celebes einerseits und xu den Sprachen der 
Philippinen anderseits. In Versuch einer Anthropologie 
der ee Colebes von F, Sarasin. 

— Wurzel und Wort in den indonesischer Sprachen. 
Luzern, 1910, pampA., pp. 52, 8°, 








"I he 


atz., 


re sean and teed this work, but I fall at the time to note title, 


sna T cannot uow (Sept, 1919) Ioeate the book (F. RB}: Me. p. 


12 gives only the information here noted. 
‘Translated into Spanish by L. Sting! Mastis, 1908, 1p09. 


1849, pp. 6-+-326+4-5, Fol—Vocabulatio flow 
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. — Sprachvergleichendes Charakterbild eines indonesischen 


Idiomes. Inwern, 1911, pamph., pp. 72, 9°. 


_— Gumeininddnestieh nod Unndonesisch TLazern, 1911, 


pomph., pp, £5, 2°. 

— Des Verbum dargestellt auf Grund ainer Analyse der 
besten Texte in vierundzwanzig indonesiahun Sprachen. 
Luzern, 1912, pemph., pp, T0, 8°. 


. — Der Artikel des Indonesischen. Unzern, 1913, pamph., 


rp. 46, 8%. 


. — Indonesiseh wid Indogermaniseh im Satwhau Eaeearit- 


1914, pamph., pp, 56, 8”, 

Burrum, Karuaxiwe G. and Lyxen, C—Joloano Moro (a 
Sit primer). Manila, 1914, pp. 6-138, large B. [Bo] 
Buaanin, J, whonario ibanag-espatol—ef, Rodrigue, R, 





7h, Birsera, M—Gramitica de ts longus tagala, Madrid, 


1850, pp. 6 -+-171 4-3, 4 [6 67, A 199, P 431, BL L 
Ap. 781.} 


. Cacho, A.—Origen y costumbres dle los ee Hongates, 


irulis ¢ igorrotes (of. No. 407), [B, BL 79.] 


®. CAtornGx, §. G.—Poeket Dictionary, English-Spanish. 


Tagalog. Manila, 1914, pp, $45, 12°, a more complete & 
el, by J. Martinez, Manila, 1916. [Be,] 
Camanmna, F.ne = San José, F. de. [B, Bl. 33.) 


: Camnxan,. U. R.—Saia Writing, Zamboanga, 1917, pp. 


Vili +- 161, smal) + | Be. ] 


- Camino def Cielo. Manila, 1873 (in Gaddan), pp, 382, 8°. 


fA 428, P 474, Ap. 1381 
Caspouanes, J 





i ..—Leeciones de grantitica hispane 
hagala. = ed. Manila. 1872. 2» el. Munile, 1877; d* ed. 
Manila, 1653; 4° edi, Manila, 1888; 6* ed, Manifa, 1901; 
* ed., Manila, 1912, pp. 260, 4" (all editions are identical 
at least up to the 6th inclusive—ef. Me p, 11). [0 76, A 
1133, R 2537, P 1319, B {under WH), BL i. Ap. 1340, 
1579, 2021, 2616, Be, Me.) 

Cannone... -|—Tesauro ilocano (with emendations and 

additions by M. Albicl—mentioned by Lopex}. [B, Bl. 
f4.] 

Canes, A. InaSer oet—ef, Ibader (del Carmen), A. 

Cano, A.—Vocabulario de la lengua’ ioe 
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#1. 


oe, 


Frank RB. Blake 


612,513; B; Bl. f, BL 65; Ap. 766, 2570.| 

— Gramatieca ilocans—ef, Lopez, FP. 

Cartes de los PP. de la compania de Jesus de la Misién de 
Filipinas. Manila, 1883, Fol; on pp. 218-222 examples 
of Tiruray.. [A 742, P 519, Bl, 1, ip. 34, Ap. 1991.) 
Catectamo de doctrina eristiany hi anak: 
Aries, A. M. le, 





Ls HitlO- RARE 





ct 


de Maguindanso por un misionero de la Compania de 
Jesns. Manila, 1885, pp. 83, 8" (by J. Juanmartf), [Pp 
abs, BL 83, Ap. 2574.) 


, Cateriamo de la doctrina eristiana en eastellano F an wore 





+ Catecumo de la doctrina cristiana en castellano y tiruray. 


Manila, 1888, pp, 57, 5. [A 1102, P 569, Ap. 25751] 
Catecismo de la doctrina cristiane (in Batan by 2 Domi- 
fican). Manila, 1834, pp. 92, 16° (A), 12° (P)—(re 
printed in Retana's Archivo, Tom: IL, pp. 269-207; . ef. 
Grammatical notes anid vocabulary in Prologo pp. xxxvi- 
alix). [A 145, P-567, Ap, 628.) 

Catecrsmo de Ia doetring a lengos addin. 





Manila, 1833, pp. 295-49, 16% (A), 12° (P); 2 ad. 


Manila, 1897, pp, 178. [A 137, P 570, BL I, Ap. 621, Co.] 
Catecismo historico por el abate C. Fleury y traducido al 
tiruray por un P. Misionero de Ja compiiia de Jess. 
Maniln, 1592, pp. 142, 4". [C 74, R 1502, I S76, Ap. 
3138.) 

Cateciamo sa salits zambale a mancapalaman nin dao dasa) 
Li mannter « pamuamalicas a cumana. Manila, 1873, pp. 
91, 12° (in Zambal, written hy J. M. Laerte). | R 2526, 
Census of the Philippine Idanda. Washingtow, 1905 (a 
mn pyre on languages in Vol. 1. pp, 412, 445, 449. 461, 
ald, 516). 

CTMAMBENLAIN, A. PV—Etymology of the name Aeta | Eta, 
Ita). American Anthropologist (New Series), Vol. IL 
IMO, p, 77a. | 
— Philippine studies, 1—Place names Amer, Antiqua- 
rian, Vol. XXU, pp. 493-399. | 

— Philippine studies. UI—Tagal language. -Amer. Anti: 
quarian, Vol, XXII pp. 145.148. 
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95. — Philippine studies, V—The origin of the name Manila. 
Thid., p. S33af. 

* Corso, F.—ef, Doctrina cristianas para instr, de jos nifios 
en lengua montés, No, 133. 

96. Onuaetiax, FP, W.—The Caroline Islands. London, 1599 
(at end explanation of o number of words of Yap and 
Ponapt). {Ap. 4061.] : 

97, Curistm E. B.—The Subanuns of Sindangan Bay. Es, 
Vol VI pp. 1-121, Manila, 1909.* 

* Cavrcen, W—The Subann—cef. Finley, J.-P. 

98, Cuaer, W. C—Trying to learn the Igorrote language. 
Spirit of Missions, Vol. LXTX, No. 12, Dee., 1904, pp, 890 
to B97. 

99, —-A vocaliulary of the Igorot Ianguage as spoken by the 
Bontok Igorots: Igorot-English and English-Tgorot, BS, 
Vol. V, pp. 141-256, Manila, 1908. 

* OLvver, M—ef. Méntrida, A. de, No. 239. 

100, Coney, HLM. and Meparue vy Zacomar, A.—Poeket Dic- 
tionary of the English, Spanish, and Visayan Languages. 
Part I. English-Spanish-Visayan. Cebu, 1900, pp. 204. 
16°. 

101, Cours, ¥—Labor evangeliea... Madrid, 1663. Fol.; eh. 
xiii, del ingenio, lenguas, y letras de los Filrpinos. [A 14. 
P 655, Ap. 122.] 

102, Compendio de historia universal desde la. creacién del 
tnundo hasta Ia venida de Jeancristo y un breve vocabu- 
lario em castellano y moro maguindanho por un Inisionero 
(Juanmarti?). Singapore, 1888. [A 1107, P 676, B, Ap. 


2582. | 

103, Compeniio de Ia doctrina ctistians, Hoilo, 1591 (in Agu- 
tayna = Kelamian), pp. 47, 16°. [R 1891, Ap. 2989.) 

104. Compendio de la doctrina cristiana,..tradueido todo en 
lengua tagbanua aegin se usa en el Norte de la Paragua. 
® ed., Guadalupe, 1889, pp, 60, 16° (RB), 12°(P). [C 76, 
R 1188, P 678, Ap. 2703.) 

105: Conanr, C: E—‘F” and “*V"" in Philippine languages. 
BS, Vol. V, Part [1 Manila, 1908, pp. 135-141. 

'T have not seen this work, hut Het it here on the chance that it contains 
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112. 


118. 


19. 


120), 


121, 


. — Grammatical notea on the Tsinai Lang 


- Coma, J. pe—Nueva grumética tagalog, tedrie 


Frank R. Blake 


— The names of Philippine lunguages. ‘*Anthropos" 
(Wien), Vol, IV, 1909, pp. 1069-1074. — | , 

— The Bisaya language; its evolution in the last decade. 
“Ang Suga,’ Sugbu, June 16, 1910, p.1. | 

— The RGH law in Philippine languages. JAOS, Vol. 
XXXI, 3, 1910, pp. 70-88: 

— Consonant changes and vowel harmony in Chamorro. 
“ Anthropos,"" Val. VI, 1, 1911, pp. 136-146. 

— HRewew of C. W, Seidenadel’s ‘The first grammar of 
the Inuguage spoken by the Bontoc Igérot:’’ Clussica! 
Philology, Vol, VI, No. 3, duly, 1911, pp. 365-6, 

— Monosyllabie Roots in Pampanga, JAOS, Vol. XX XT, 
4, 1911, pp. 389.994. | 
— The Pepet Law in Philippine Languages, Anth 
Vol. VII, 1912, pp. 920-947. 











. — Notes on the Phonology of the Tirarai Lang 





. — Notes on the Phonology of the Paleu Language. 


JAOS, Vol, XXXV, 1, 1915, pp. 1-15. 


pines). JAOS, Vol. XXXYV, 8, 1915, pp. 289.299. 








Madrid, 1872, pp. 552 + iv, 4° (A), 8° (P). [O89, A 411, 
P 696, B, Bl, ll, Ap. 1330, ] 





Manila, 1617. [B; B59; Ap. 236, p. 264f.) 
Cosaaya, I. F. and Viraxova, P—Dicciondrio pangasinan- 
espanol. Manila, 1865, pp. 8+. 330 -+121, Fol. [C 60, 
A $21, P 2795, B (under F), BL I, Ap: 1089.) 

Cowm, Assox and W. C.—Enplish-Sulu-Malay Voeabu- 
lary: grammatical introduetion. London, 1893, pp. =Iviti- 
4-235, #. (Ap. 3309.) s 

Cresro, M.—aArte del idioma bicol pera la ensehanza de 
este idioma dispuesto y ordenado por...A. de San Augus- 
tn; dalo & Inz corregido y adicionsdo...M. Crespo... 
Manila, 1879, pp. xii+ 23941, 4" [A 593; P 763, 
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1878; Guadalupe; 1890, pp. 1744-2, & [RK 1292, P Tid; 


Ap. 1623, 2844.] 
— Casayoran sa pagaradalan sa mga eristianos. Manila, 
187Tl (in Kuyo), pp. $8, 8. [A 394, Ap, 1259.) 


- Cuarrendx, (.—Spicgasione 4 traiiuzione det XIV quadri 


relativi alle isole di Salihabao,,, Homa, 1850) (im an 
appendix are short vocabularies of Italian, Malay, Sulu, 
Tagalog), [A 229, P 773, Ap.'869-] 


, Cun-Manay, G—Frases usuales parn la eonversacién 4m 
éspaiiol tagalo é ingles. Manila, 1695, [Bf] 


(cesta, A. oe tA—Gramatics iloco-castellana. Manila, 


1890, pp. 114, small 4°. [R 1293, Ap. 2545.| 


Coevas, J. M. Fausto oe&—Arte nuevo de Ie longa ybonig. 
Manila, 1826, pp. 541, small 4°; 1854, pp. 2-- 366 + 24, 
#, [A 222; P 1054, 1055; B, Bl L Ap. S47.) 


. Dantwann, J—El estudio de fas lengnas y lax misiones. 
“Madrid, 1893, pp. xvi 4-207, 4° (deticient im matters per 


taining to the Philippines). [BR 1649, Ap. 4314] 
Dasal sa carita nin Zambalen binobolinso, Manila; 1575, 


pp. 96, & (in Zambs!). [P 803.1 


Devaano, J, J—Historia general sacro-profana, politics 
y natural de fas islis de poniente lumadas Filipinas. 
Manila, 1892 (libro 3° ‘contains some treatment of the 
jangnagea). [BR 1491, P 524, Ap. #123.) 
Dircionirio espanol-ibanag @ sea tesanro hispano-engayin. 
Manila “1867, pp-4-+511, 4°. [A S47, Psa5, B fonder 
Religiosos), Ap. 1146, 
Dieeiondrio espaiiol-ibatan por virios PP. Dominicos 
misioneros de laze Islas Batancs- Manila, 1914, pp. 2-+- 
xvili + 574, & (with an introduction by 0. Scheerer, pp. 
i-xvii). [Be] = 
ecionarlo hispano-kanake—«f, Aribes, A. M. de: 
Diccionario tiruray-espafiol. (1), 1892—acf No. 22. [C 
73, 
a eae para instruceion de los nifos en lengua 
montés—(Bisaya of Mindanao)..:Malabon, 1595, pp. 64, 
16° (by F. Chorrot). [& 1876, Ap. 3641.) = 
Nousnty, D. J.—The Tagalog language. Educat. Review 
(N. ¥.), Vol. SESTV, pp- 497-502. : 
— Notes on Filipino Dialects, Leaflet of 4 pp. privately 
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loi, 


13s, 


a4, 


140, 


141, 


THd42. 


145. 


Idd, 


140. 


Frank R: Blake 


printed, Chicage, in which the author advocates the fusion 
of the native dialects into a common language. “i 
Dondx, C. G.—Manual de conversaciones en eastellano 
tagalo é ingies. Manila, 1900, [Bf.] _ | 
“apa C. W.—A vocabulary and phrase book of the 
Lanso Moro dialeet. BS, Vol, V, pp. 301-328, Manila, 
1914, : 
Encamnaciin, J.-F. pe 1a—Diceionario bisaya-espanol. 
Manila, 1851—and Dicelonario espaiiol-hisaya. Manilu, 
1852; 2* ed., Binondo, 1866—both paris in one, 3d ed., 
Manila, 1885, pp. 8-437 + 24-349, Fol. [75:4 204, 
#16, 335,864, B65; P 923, 9294: B. BL 1; Ap: 793, 82. 
1113, 1114, 22)6. 2309.| 

Escwa, F-—Arte de la lengua zebuana. Manila, 1836. 
[B, Bl. 47, Ap, 639]—of. Bermejo and Gowzaler. 
Esconan y¥ Logaxo, J.—El indicador del viaje o en las 
Isles Filipinas. Manila, 1885, 4° pp. 153-170 Spanish- 
Tagalog yoculnilary, [A 866, P 942. Ap. 2210,] 
Esouruna, D—Arte de Jn longum bisaya de la Provincia 
de Leyte (also remarks on dialects of Cebit and Bohol). 
Manila, 1747, reimpreso, pp. 8+ 176(1), 4° (very rare). 
[P 951, B (Bsquerra), Bi. 1 (Ezguerra, 1847).] 

Estudios comparatives entre ol tagalo y ef ganserite— 
Minguella (de In Merced), T, 

Eveserr, A. H— Taghanwa word list ineorporated in 
Swettenham's * Comparative. Vocabulary of the Dialects 
of the Wild ‘rites inhabiting the Malay Peninsula, 
Borneo, ele.'" in Journal of the Straits Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Soviety, June, 1880, [Co,] 

Facsto be Crevas—ef. Chevas, J. M. Pansto de. 

Fayne, P—Dictionnaire malais-frangais, Vienne, 1875, 
1880 (contains references to Tagalog and Bisays). |A 
475, 610.) 

Feenanpexz, E.—Vocabulario tagilo-castellano, Manila, 
1883, pp, 120, 8" (A 756, P 1060, B, Ap, 2013.) 

— Nuevo vorabulario é manual «dé conversasiones en 
espanol, tagalog, panpango. 1° el., Binondo, 6, pp. BO. 
S*; 2 ed., Manila, 18s2 Pp. 4, 2; 4* ed. Manila, 1896; 


o*(1), Binondo, 1901. |P 1061, B, Bi. L BI. 12, Ap, 1514, 
Co. Bf.) i 
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14s. 


149, 
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Feneax, J. —Nahuatlismos de Costa Ries. San José de 
‘Costa Rica, 1592, pp. lxxy + 148, 4” (treats many words 
in common use in the Philippines), [R 1501,] 

Fexuer, F—Manual iloco-castellaio 6 sea metodo para 
aprender 6 ensefiar el castellaio en los. pueblos ilocanos. 
Maniin, 18)4. pp. 2-+-vi+-241-+ 12, 4. [R 1756, Ap. 
3510.) 

Feseer N, Gove San Vincenre—ef. Gonzalez (des. V. 
F.).N. 

Ficuenoa, A.—Arte del idioma visaya de Simar y Leite. 
Binondo, 1870, 1872, pp. 135, 4°. [A 415; P 1080, 1081: 
B; Bld; Ap. 1335.) 

Fosney, J. Py and Covrcmius, W.—The Subann, Studies. 
of 6 Sub-Visayan Mountain Folk of Mindanso,. Publica- 
tion No, 184 of the Carnegie Inatitution, Washington, 1913. 
pp. ¥ + 1-+ 236, large & [Be] 

Fiomesca, R—Vovrsbulary English-[locano. Vigan, 1904, 
pp. 237, small 8. [Co.] | 

Fores Heaxanpez, A. and Piguen y Marty Conrss, k.— 
Crinica de la Exposiciin de Filipinas, Madrid, 1887 
(contains poem in Igorot dialect of Abra by Ismael Al- 
zate). {A 1036, P 1099; Ap. 2475.) 

Frever, C—¢f Cateciamo histori¢o...No, 89, 

Fierz, G.— Chamorro Worterbuch: Deutseh-Chamorro and 
Cham:-Deutsch, Berlin, 1908, 


153," 


14. 


155, 


orientalische Sprachen an der Kémigiichen Friedrich 
Withelms Universitit zu Berlin, VIL 1: Ostnsiatische 
Studien, Berlin, 1908, pp. 127, [Co) 

— Die Zentralkarolinisehe Sprache, Lehrbucher d. Semi- 
nars fiir orientalisehe Sprachen.2u Berlin, No. 29, Berlin, 
1911. 

Fornesr, T.—A Voyage to New Guinea and the Molue- 
‘enas...to which is added m Vocabulary of the Maguin- 
danao tongue. Dublin, 1779, #. yocabulary pp. 415-442. 
|P 1121, 1122; Bl. 1; Ap, 360, 365.)" 

Forarek, J. R—Observations made during a 
round the World. London, 1778 (contains voes 





Vovare 







“French translation, Paris, 1780, ef. T° 1122, Ap. 565, The Germas 


iranalation (ef. Ap. 871) is without the vocabulary. 
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161. 


162, 


163. 
164, 


165, 


166. 


167, 


168. 


169. Gox 


Frank BF. Blake 


of 4) words, of Tagalog, Pampango, Malay, aul several 
Polynesian dialects), [Me.] | — 

Foy, W.—Die Mangianschrift—ef. Meyer, A.B. No, 245. 
G., J. M—aArteng tagalog na macapagtuturo nang wicang 
catia Manila, 1875, pp. 95, Fol. [Bi 40; Ap, 1452] 
Gannients, G. voN pen, and Merer, A. B.—Beitrin ‘zur 
Kenntniss der melanesischen, milcqranesis ‘hen und ‘papas 
nischen Sprachen. Abliand|. d, K. 8. Gigellschaft d. Wiss. 
Leipzig, 1882, Bd. VIII, p. 875i, [Bl 1,-p. 132.] 








| GAnELentz, H. C. yor—Ueber das Passivum. -Abhandl. d, 


K. S. Ges. d. Wits., Leipzig, 1960, Bd. VII, pp. 451-546, 
[BL I, p. 192.) 


- Garcia, FP. and Heavens, V.—Manga onang ture #8 nikang 


inglés. Maynila, 1902. [Bf.] 

Gayacao, J.—Nuevo voeabularig & ingitnnl de conversa- 
clones e) hispano-ilorano, 14 ed., Manila, 1875; 4 ed, 
1884; 5° ed., 1892, pp. 80, 8°. {RB 1510, P 1174, Bl. 66, 
Ap. 2148.) | 

— Nuevo vocabulario y guia de vonversatiotes espanol - 
pansyano, 2 ed., Manila, 1879, pp. 70, 12, (A-S7; P 
1175; Bl, 1, BL 49; Ap, 1675,] 

— Manual! de conyersaciones on hispano-hicol y vice versa. 
* ed, Manila, 1873; 5 ed., Manila. 1881, pp. 116, 8% 
[P 1173; BL 1. BL 70.] | 

— Verabulario ibang. Binondo, 1896, [3] 

Geographic Names in the Philippine Islands (The), Spe- 
ela! Report of the Tl. §. Board on Geographic Names, 
Washington, 1901, Pp. 69, (1), 

Grnénimo—ef, Jeriniina, 

Gert (oe Santa Evian), P.( 11—Laoted nga tecsoan 
nga tasayolan sa pagaradalan sa mga eristianos, Manila, 
1871, pp. 82, §* (in Kuyo). [A 409, An, 1301.) 

— Plan de Is Religion ©. _ tradueido todo en Jengua. 
suyous. Manila, 1886, pp, 155, 12° (A), & (CP) fin 
Kuyo). (© 79, A 954, P1179, Ap. 2350,) 

(ienmktT, M—Diecionsrio jas bo-espaial. 1s 
pp. a *. [R 1513, P 1186, Ap, $151.) -* 
— Diecionario espaiiol-bagobo, Manila, 1892. pp. xviii 
190, 4, [Rh 1512 p Tiss, Ap. 3 50), prt 
mise (0m San Vincewre Prease), N-—Gramitica 
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171. 


175. 


176. 


177. 


178, 


179. 


Is. 
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bisaya-celmana del P. Franciseo Eneina reformada... 
Manila, 1885, pp. 160 -+- 44-2; 4", [A 872, P 1196, Ap, 
2217,] | 


Gorexa, R. Inverrs—cf. Irureta Goyena, FR. 


Gitex, F.—Gramitica Bisaya para facilitar e] estudio 
del dinlecto Bisaya Cetmano, Malabon, 1898. [Co.| 
Harses, T. H.—English, Sulu, and Malay Vocabulary. 
Journal of the Straits Branch of the Reval Asiatic Society, 
Dec. 1885 and Dec. 1886, [Co] 

Hersxannes, A. Frores—ef. Flores Hernandez, A. 


Hrexaspes, F. and Sunxz, F.—Devocionario sa sarita 


sambalen binobolinao, Nipatanid conran maomacooray. 
Binondo, 1879, pp. 248, 8° (in Zaiubal), (P 1907.) 
Hesreesin, S—lLecciones de gramities hicoal-hispana, Bi- 
nondo, 1882, pp. 218, 4. [A 697, P 1308, B, Ap. 1907.] 
- -¥.—Manga onang turo...—ef. Garcia, P- 


rt FREE: 





‘Heevas (x Panovro), L.—Cathiogo de las lenguay de las 


naciones conocidas. Vol. I, Madrid, 1801, 4. [@ 76, A 
83, Ap. 442.] 

— Vovabulario Poliglotto. Cesenn, 1787 (specimens of 
the Tagalog of 1593, 1604 and 1787); Spanish ed., 2 vols., 
180] (remarks on Tagalog in Vol. 2). FAafe,] 

— Aritmétiea, Cesena, 1785 [‘"bears upon Tagulog to 
a slight extent’’—Me.]. 


Hevia Campomanes, J. —cf. Campomanes, J. Hevia. 


Himnos -y Oraciones en alabanza de Jesos, Maria, y Jose. 
Manila, 1852, pp. 76, 12° (im Kuyo). [A 698, Ap. 1908.) 
House, K. F.—Tabel van oud- en nieuw-indische alphw- 
better, Bijdrage tot de paleographie van Nederlandseh- 
Indi. Batevia, 1882, text pp. 20, plates pp. 50, Fol. 
pp 1824, Bl. 1, | 

Hounoror, W. vorn—Ueber die Kawi-Sprache auf der 
Insel Java. Berlin, 1895, 9 vols, (disoussion of the Tage- 
low verbal system and formations, Vol. I) pp. 347-306, 
ef, also p. 288). [Me] | 7 

Huupotr, G. ve—Extraits d'une lettre de Mar. le baron 
G. de Hambolt & Mar. E. Jacquet sur les alphabets de Is 
Polynésia -asiatique. Nouveau Journal Asintiqne, 1832, 
pp. 461-511. [BLL] | 
InkSex (pen CARMEN}, A.—Devociin & San France 








182, 


184. 


LS. 


TAG, 


187, 


Les. 


189. 


190. 


191. 


Frank BR. Blake 


Borja. Manila, 1887, pp. 88 + 1,.4° (two columns Spanis 
and Chamorro), [A 1041, P 1338, Ap, 2451.) 

— Gramética chamorra que traducida literalmente de Ia 
que eseribié D. Luis Mata y Aranje dedica 4 las eacuelas 
de Marianas eon el fin de que los nifios aprendan el Cas- 
tellano el P... Manila, 1865, pp. 50, 4% [P 1936 B 
under ¥,] 





- — Diccionario espafiolchamorro. Manila, 1865, pp. 88 


+14" [P 1337, B under ¥.] 

ISiacez, J.—Gramatiea ibanag, (1), 1720-30 (1) (first 
ibanag grammar, cf. Introduction to Cuevas" granimar), 
[2 under ¥.) | 
TkoReTa GOYEN A, R.—Sistema méetrico decimal. Antiguo 
sistema de peaas, medidas y monedas de Filipinas Manila, 
1593, pp. 68, 6. [R 1669, P 1393, Ap, 3343.] 

Jacquet, E.—Considerations sur les alphabets des Philip- 
pines, Paris, 1831, pp. 30, 8 (Hxtrait du Nouveau Jour- 
Hal Asiatique). [P 1396, Ap. 611.) | 
— Notice sur lulphabet ylow ou ylog. Nonvean Journal 
Asintique. 1831, pp. 3-30. (Bl 1} 

— Uober tagalische Literatur. Fhid., 1832, pp, 557-569. 
[BL 1.) | 

Jixks, A. E.—The Bontoe Igorot. Department of the 
Interior; Ethnological Survey Publications; Vol. 1; 
Manila, 1905, 4°, chapter'* (contains besides an account of 
Bontok Igorot and a vocabulary of 16 pp., brief lista of 
Malay. Sulu and Benget fgorot words), pp. 227-248, [Ap. 
4439.) 








JkRONIMO DE LA Vises pe Monstneate—Vocabulario cala- 
minnocastellano por... (printed in Retana’s Archivo 
from a MS. of 1789: ef. Tom I PP. 207-225 and Prologo 
Pp. &xiv,) 

Jimnnes, Cuistomat—Arte del idioma bisaya. Munile 
1610. [P 1414.) 

— Poética cristiana y Preguntas-en lengua viguys, ¥ junta- 
 ed., Manila, 1732. [P 1416, B.} 


+ dvanmagri, J.—Cartilla moro-castellano para loa Maguin- 


danacs. Manila, 1887, pp. 58, 4°. (4 1017, P 529, Ap. 
2449 } 


7, 


198. 


Logg, 


“01, 


208. 


v 
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— Gramities de la lengua de Maguindanao. Manila, 
1892, pp. 112, @. [BR 1522, P 1434, Ap, 3163.) 


. — Diccionario moro-magindanao-espafiol, and. Diccionario 


espafiol-moro-maguindanao. Manila, 1892, pp. 274 4- 244, 
4°. [R 1521, Ap. 3162.| 


— of. Cateciamo,..en castellano y en moro... <No. Bo, 


_— ef. Compendio de historia universal. ..No. 102. 


Keare, G.—An account of the Pelew Islands. London, 
1788; new ed. Basil( f), 1789. (at end of Vol. IT, pp, 361- 
372, is a short vocabulary of the language of the Pelew 
Isiands), [P 1445, 1446, 1447; Ap. 403, 406, 407, 472.}* 
Keexy, H—Over xoogenaamde verbindings klanken jn het 
tagala en wat daarmee overeenkomt in't Kawi. BNI, 
1876, pp. 138-157. [P 1453, Bl. 15, Ap, 1524.) 

— Sanskritache woorden im het tagala. BNI, ISSO, pp. 
ata-564. [FP 1449, BL 15, Ap. 1815. | 

— Sanskriteche woorden in het bisaya. BNI, 1831, ¥ 
Deel, [ Stuk. [P 1450, Bl. 50, Ap. 1814.) 


| — Over de taal der philippijnsche Negritos. BNI, 1882, 


V1 Deel, 2 Stuk. | P 1451, BL 77. Ap. 1911] 

— Fene bijdrage tot de kennis van't onde philippijnsche 
letterschrift, BNI, 1844, X Deel, 1 Stuk, pp. 17. [EB 
2285, P 1448, Bl. 15.) 

— Review of C. W. Seidenadel’s ‘The Grat grammar of 
the language spoken by the Bontoe Igérot."" In Inter- 
nationales Archiv fiir Ethnographie, Bd. XTX, 1910, pp. 
232-4. 


— Sprachvergleichende Bemerkungen (on the language 


of the Negritas)—cf. Meyer, A. B., and Kern, H., No. 244. 
— Opmerkingen omtrent de taal der Agta’s.. .—ef. Blu- 
mentritt, F., and Kern, HL, No. 61. 


. Krex, May—The Baldwin Primer. Tagalog edition. New 


York, copyright 1599 and 1902. (Bf) 

Kunary, J. S3—Ethnographische Beitrige zur Keuntniss 
des Karvlinen Archipels. Leiden, 1859-95, large 4" (pp. 
aicunoad list of words of vast and Yap). [Ap. 2731.) 





French sraniastSink Faria, 1783 end 1708, of. P 1440, Ap. 403: German 
translation, Hamburg. 1780, ef. Ap. 407: at tranalation (without 
vombolary) Madrid, 1405, ef. P 1447, kp. 472. 
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207. 


ol. 


ati. 


210). 


a1. 


213. 


214. 


anh, 


Frank 3. Blake 


Lacted niga tocsoan...of. Gibert (de Santa Eulalia}, P. 
Lacocrenm, Tenax pu—ef, Terrien de Lacouperic 
Lavares, M—furnished the Kankanal words used by 
Rcheerer in his ‘“Batan Dialect,’’ of. No. 337, 

Laktaw, P. Senrano—ef. Serrano Laktaw, P. 


| Ldvano, J.—Introdneciéu al estudio de ta lengun vaste- 


lana on Isinay, Manila, 1889, pp, 185, 8 [@ 76, R 
121%, P 1507, Ap. 2733.) 


- Lesvovro, ©.—The Tagalog language. Manila, 1902, pp. 


dS? + 8h 4-vili, Fol.; 2d ed. Manila, 1909, [.Ap, 4253.) 

(Linguistic work of Catholiv: missionaries in the Philip- 

Pines). Zeitschrift f. kathol. Theol. Vol. XXXVI, p, 2286, 

Laspoa, M. »e—Vocabulario de la lengua bicol. Manila, 

174, 2d ed., 1965, pp. 417 +103 4. 1. Fol, [A 326; P 

1583, 15345 B; BI I, BL@1; ‘Api 1098] 

— Arte del idioms bicol. [B) BL TL] 

Lovato (oe Santo Tomis), A:—Granatien ihenag (men- 

tioned hy Cuevas), [B.] 

— Diccionario ibanag. Cf: Rodriguez, R. 

Lovnz, F—Arte de la lengua iloea. Manila, 1627—2 od. 

Compendio ¥ methodo de la sama de las regiag del arte 

lel ydioma ylocano. Sampaloe, 1792:38 ed. (same title 

as first ed.), Sampaloc, 1793—A later ed. (4°) revised by 

A, Carro, Gramitica ilocans, Malabon, 1895, pp. xvi -++ 

ond + 2, [BR 1809; P 1545, 1546. 1545; B; Bl I; 

Ap. 422. 3672. ] 

Lozano, R.—Oursos de lengua pinayann. Manila, 1876— 

IS92, pp. 278, 4". (1526, 2594. P1562; By BL I; Ap. 

1527, 3170, 

Lyxen, C.—Joloane Moro—ef Buffam, K. 

ey M. L.—Heview of ANin ‘a “Standard English-Visayan 
ictionary,’’ Ceba(t), Philippine: Journal of Scienee, 

See. D, Vol, VI, 1911, p. 981. v= ia 

Macanazs, A. A— Vocabulario 

Manila, 1896. [S.] 

MacKixtay, W. E, W.—Memorandam on the languages 

of the Philippines. Journal of Anthro. Inst. of Great 

Britain, Vol. XX¥XT pp. 214-078. 
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216. — Some minor Janguages of Luzon. JAOS, Vol: XX, 
1904, pp. 170-174. 

“17, — A handbook and grammar of the Tagalog language. 
Washington, 1905, pp. 264, 6 folded charts, &. 

218. Mange py Dos, Semasmian be LA—aArto de la lengua jlon- 
cota. [B:| 

219. Magnanexa, Aveverin pp La—Arte de la lengua tagala. 
Méxieo( 1), 1679, pp. 8+ 71, 4%. [P 1583, B del idioma 
tagalog, Bi. 1.) 

430, Maniar, d.—lues Iles Philippines. Puris, 1840 (eontains 
survey of languages and vocabularies of Tagalog and 
Bisaya, which, however, are of little juportance). [P 
1617, 190; By Ap. 711.) 

1, — Ayohipel de Soulon...suivie d'un vocabulaire frangais- 
malais,. Paris, 1843. [Bi 82.}° 

299 Manumunes, Ji—Vocabulario en Gaddan, Espanol, ¢ 
Inglés. Manila, 1911, pp. 91, 8. [Be.] 

270%. Vouatuluria en Castellano, Inglés © Itngao del 
Quiangan. Manila, 1911, pp, 60, 5. | Be. j 

23. Mga parangadien nga cristiano’ ig lactéd nga pagturo o 
cAsniniyih Gh Taga pono Nga camatundan, Oga taqués 
maelaman ig tutwmananin sa lino, nge maliag maepacut 
sx langit. Manila, 1887, pp. 24, 5° (im Kuyo). (C 77,4 
1091, Ap, 2500.) 

2%. Manoue, A-Lugon et Palaousn. Paris, 1987 (notes on 
Tagbanua important). [B 1062, Ap. 2494.) 

295, Marcus ¥ Maren, C—Estudio de los antignos alfabetos 
filipinos. Malabin, 1595, pp. 110, Fol. [BR 1905, P 1616, 
Ap, 3679.) | | 

206. Maer A.—De l'introduction de termes chinois dans Je 


— Madagascar «i les Philippine. Vocabulaire comparatif 

des principales racines malayo-polynGiennes, communes j 

ia langue malgache ot A lu langue tagslog. Atti EB. Ave. 

delle se. (Torino, 1900) 36, pp. 145-156, 4°. [Ap. 4119.] 

228. — Proverves, maximes, et conseils traduits du Tagalog. 
 ferino, 1900, pp. 16, 4% |Ap. 4174] 

“Plared by Bl, under the beading ‘‘Mindanao, Joloano (Sulu),"’ se 


it probably contain references to Sulu. 
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ue 


232. 


e 


238. 





"Blementritt, Bi, 1, p, 84 gi 


Frank BR. Blake 


/ — Grammaire tagalog, composée sur nn houvean plan. 


BNI, Volgr. VI, D. EX (1901), pp. 547592. Ap, 4315.) 


- Mansoex, W.—Misvellaneous Works. London, 1834 (some 


observations on Tagalog, p. 94), Me.) 


- Manrix, J—Diecionario hispano-bisaya. Manila, 1542, 


(pp. 461-827 of Méntrida’s “Diesionério™'). (A 473, P 
1703, B.] 

Martin, Greaorw and ALanrixes Otapgavo, M—Colleccidn 
de refranes Frases ¥ tiodismos tagalos. .. Guadalupe, 
1690, pp. 234, 8° (879 refranes: ete: tay of Spanish 
origin). [R 1318, P 1620, Ap, 2854, ] 

Manrinne Coaprapo, ML—af. preesling tithe. 

Maathvez, J—ef. Calderén, §, G. 


1. Mawrinex Vian, R.—Dievionario de log nombres vulpares: 


que st dan en Filipinus A mnchas: plantat usnales y not- 
ubles,.. Madrid, 1879, pp, 2-4 vi +51, 4" [A 585, B, 
Ap. 1687,| 

— Exposicidn del sistemy métricodecimal y ga compara- 
ion eon las medidas de Filipinas, Manila, 1865: 1870) 
PP. t3, 12, | A-3BE, P 1695: Ap. 1254. 

— (Article on Tagalog Alphabet) of. Revista de Filipinas, 
No. 300, 


: Alas, 8, ne—Informe sobre el estado de las ileus Filipinas 


en 1842. Madrid, 1843, 2 vols., 4° (contains short: yocalu- 
lary of Tagalog, Bisaya, Noko, Ibanag, and Malay: also 
Hote on native alphabets, ef. Piddington, No. 987. 


+ MlAsow, O.'T. (translator)—Blumentritt's fist of the native 


tribes of the Philippines and tho latguages spoken by 
them; with introduction. and Hotes. Report of Smith- 
somlan Inst. for "94 (1001), pp. 527-547, 

ALLEY ZAGUIRRE, A-—Poeket Dictionary of Bisayun, 
ef. Cohen, W, Mt. | 
Meno, P.N, DE—Agguiaminnan tac eagui gusila 6 gra 
nuitica ibanaw-castellany, Manila, 1890; 1892, pp, 400, 3 


Manila, 1818, pp. 24 247, 4* (1st ed. 
Tes taller this gome the tle ‘Vocabulario. 


TT 1a7, tn: -YH15 le le 
probally 4 mistake, one or r% reprinted Manila, 1818. This 


both of the titles Hated here being meant. 


239, 


240), 


241. 


242, 
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before 1636); a later ed. revised by J. Aparicio, Tanbo- 
hong, 1894, pp. 4-+ xviii 4-270-+ 6, 4° (conta also 
paradigms of Haraya, pp. 18-20, of Cebuan pp, 249-201, 
and of Samaro-Leytean, pp. 251-253), [A 100, RB 150s, 
P 1704, B, BL L Ap. 511, 3547.) 

— Bocalulario de la lengua bisaia-hiligvoyna y harain 
de ka Isla de Panai » Sugbu, y para las demas Tdlas,. 
unacido © impresso por i. Clauer. Maniia, 1637, over 900 
pp... 4*; another ed. 1698. (P17, Bl. 1.)—Diecionario 
de ta lenge bisaya-hiligueina y harayn. Manila, 1641, 
pp. 4680, Fol, (ef. Martin d. for pages 461 ff.). [A 173. P 
1702, B, Bl. L Ap. ae 

Meno (Murcenes), T. Mixoumta me La (LA6)—cf. 
Minguella (de L.Mf.), T. 

Menai. FE; D—A dictionary of the plant names of the 
Philippine Islands. Publications of Burean of Govern- 
mont Lahoratories, Manila, 1903, pamph., pp. 183. 5°. 
Merex, A. B.—Ein Beitrag mu dd. Kenntniss cd. Sprachen 
auf Mindanao, Solog, und Siau, dor Papuas 4. Astrolabe- 
Bai auf Neu-Guinen, der Negritos ad. Philippinen und 
einige Bemerkamgen ther H. Riedel’s Ubersetzungen in’s 
Tagalische u. Visayiache, ‘Tijds. v. Taal, Land en Volkenk. 
vy. Nederl. Indié, Bd. XX, 1872; pp. 440-470 (contains also 
a vocabulary of Tiruray). [BL T and Ip. 34.) 

— Weber die NegritoSprache, Zeitech. f Ethnol_ Be. VI, 
1674, pp. 255-257. (BL L] 





. — Vebor die Negrifos ie Actas der Philippinen, Dres- 


den, 1878 (contains « comparative vocabulary of Tagalog 
of Bataan, Pampanga of Zumbaies, Negrito of Mariveles, 
and Negrito of Zambales). (B, BL 1 Ap, W647] 

cvee, A. B., and Keux, H—Die Philippinen. TL. Neg- 


ritos. ‘Dresden, 1893, pp, 92 + 10 plates, Fol. (= Publi- 


Maver, H.i— Eine Weltraiae. 


kutionen aus dem Koniglichen Ethnographiachen Museum 
zu Dresden, [X). [BR 1683, P 1718, Ap. 3366.| 


. Meves, A. B, Scuavexnena, A, and For, W.—Die Man- 


gianscirift von Mindoro. Berlin, 1599, pp, j4+-4 plates, 
Fol. (=Abh. u Ber. d. kg. zoo. nu. unthrop,-ethnog. 
Museums au Dresden, No, 14). 

Leipzig, 1585. pp. 543 — 1, 
8° Appendix entitle! “Die Igorroten” pp. 505-543. 
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aay. 


245, 


oi, 


253, 


Frank R. Blake 


Another edition, Leipzig und Wien, 1890. (Said by 
Conant to contain references to eee [Co., Be, 8) 
Miss, J.—Método tedrico-practivo. . 3 
lenguaje tagalog. Barcelona, 1887; 1888, pp. 135, re (A). 
s (P), [0 77,4 1054, P 1729, Ap, 2502.) | 
Minten, M. L.—The Mangyans of Mindoro, Philippine 
Journal of Science, See. D, Vol. VI, No. 3, 1912, pp. 135- 
156, espec. 154- 154. 

— Probably = M, M. .; ef. No. 213. 

Mincuen.a (pm LA Menon or ne tas Menceves), ‘T.— 
Ensayo de gramiitica hispano-tagala. Manila, 1878, pp. 
a2, 4°. [A 563, B, BL 16, Ap. 1648.] 





_— Método practico para que los nifios y uifias de las 


provindias tagalas aprendan 4 hablar caste 
1e86, pp, 164, 4". [A 970, P 1736, B, Ap, 9379,] 





Manilis, 


. — Estudios compuratives entre 4 tagalo y el sanserito. 


In Exposicién de Filipinas, colleecién de urticulos publi- 
on en El Globo, Madrid, 1887. [A 1032, P 1086, Ap. 
— Unidad de la especie lnmana probada por la filologis. 
Manila, 1889, pp. 31, 8° (comparative studies of Tagalog 
and Sanskrit similar to those in prece title}. [R 
id, P 1737, Ap. 2749.) 
Mimasoz, D, M—Voeabulario 6 Manual de Dinlogos en 
Espanol y Visnya. 2* ed. Manila, 1853, pp, 80, R°; 2 
parte, 2* ed. cor. ¥ Aum. por P,, Manily, 1589; 3* ed. cor. 
¥ aum. por P. Guadalupe, 1589; pp, 90. [A T72; RB 1225, 
1220; Ap. rest O51, 27 2752.) 
_ Mowtano, J.—Rapport & M. le Ministre de Vinstruction 
publiqué sur une mission aux Philippines. Paris, 1885 
Siosri brief voeatularies of Atés, Bilaan, Manobo, 
Samal, Tagacaolo; also some analysis of Tagalog). {A 
885, P 1748, BL IE, p. 34. Ap. 2172, 2235.] 





. Moxexo, S—Sebre e} modo de tomprender el idioma pari- 


pango y su poesia (MS, 1), [B.] 
Mowaa, A. nke—Sucesos de las Islas Filipinas. Mexico, 


1809; Ch. viii, pp. 139-140 on languages and letters, [A 
a, ‘P16, Sian na. 
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chen Vilker, Sitzungsb. d. phil, hist, Cl. d.k. &. Akad. d, 
Wiss. cu Wien, 1865. [BL 1] 

— Grundriss der Sprachwissenschaft, Wien, 1876-84, Bd. 
IT, Abth. Tf, pp. 1-160, espec, 87-160, 


. Naves, J—Gramitica hispano-ilocana. Manila, 1576; 


Tambobong, ey pp. 431+ vi+ 6,4". [C 78; RB 1533; 
P1515, 1516; B; BL; Ap. 1595, 3180.) 

Nenson, P. iE at A ti Dictionary, -Maniln, 
1902. (BE) 


= Tagalog. “English Dictionary. Manila, 1903, [Bf] 


Neromuceno ¥ Steinman, V.—Gramitics castellana expli- 
eada en él lenguaje espaiiol & ibanag. Manils, 1894: 
Malabin, 1895, pp. 368, 6. [R 1917, P 1815, Ap. 3696.) 
Nieg, C—A Tagalog-English and English-Tagalog diction- 
ary. Manily, 1904, pp. 360, small Fol. 

Nocena, J. of and San Lucan, P, se—Vovabolario de In 
lengua tagala, Manila, 1754; 2 Valladolid, 1832; 
3° od., Manila, 1660, pp. 16-+ 42, Fol. [C 75; A 136, 
268; P1823, 1824 1825; B; Bi. 1, BL19; Ap. 301, 618, 
968. 

Nonasov pe Meni, P.—cf. Medio, P, N. de. 

No Napia Amigo anmana Devocionario du thirin on 
Tbatan 4 ichasantos nu cristiano: 4 pinarin da ni Padres 
Misioneros du Islas Batanes.. Manila, 1901. [Co.] 
Observaciones gramsticales sobre la lengus tiruray. Ma- 
nila, 1892, pp. 58,4". [RB 1549; P 1555, Ap. 3197.) 
Ouneess, T—Apuntes para una grematica bisaya-ccbuana 
en relacién von In ecastellona. Manila, 1569, pp. xviii 
161, &: [P 1562.) 

Ordsamling af nogle af de forakjellige Dialecte som tales 
paa Laconia, In Beretning om Corvetten Galathea's Reise 
omkring Jorden 1845, 46 og 47, ved Steen-Bille. Kjében- 
iayn, 1800 (references to Negrito 1 in Bd. TT, pp. 457-465). 
[BL LJ 

Orthography of place mames in the Philippines. Geo. 
graphical Journal, XVITL, p. 620f 





“Said by Conant and Heyer to be by 6. Beondaar, ef. Co. p, G47, Ba, 


p. BP. 


24551 


oid 
26%. 


aiu, 
rao 


Frank &. Blake 


Ovriz, T—Arte ¥ reglas de la lengua tagals. Sampaloe, 
1740, pp. 10-+ 195 + 22; 4°. [RP 1890, B, BL 14 

— Diccionario hispano-tagalo, [B.] 

Ovamavuex (pe Santa Issa), M.—Tagalysino elnvidado y 
reducido (en lo possible) & In latinidad de Nebrija: ¢on 
su syntaxis.. tte. 7 con la alusion, que en au use. y eoni- 
pisicion tiene con +) dialbeto chinieo mandarin, con tas 
lenguus hebrea y griega,.. Mexito, 1742, pp. § + 205, 4°. 
[A 89, P 1901, B, BL 21 Ap: 270.) 

P, = Perfecto, ML 





Pactanawate M—Baularilang Tagalog (om cover Gram- 


atikang Tagalog), Maynila, 1910. [Bf.| 


. Parnas. P, S—Vocabularinm Catharinae, St. Petersburg, 


Lis7-1789, 2 wols, 4° (comparative vocabulary of about 
20) terms in 200 languages, list No. 186, Pampanga, No. 


. Pavomoa, J—Catecismo de la doctrina ecristiana. ..tradu- 


cido al...chamorro. Manila, 1887, pp. 69, 8 [P 1908.] 


» Panoo ox Taverns, T. H.—Contribucién para el estudio de 


los antignos alfabetos filipinos, Losana, 1884, pp. 30+ 1 
plate, 4° (A), 8° (P). [A 829, P1914, B, BI, 22.) 

— Les anciens alphabets des Philippines. Ammiles: de 
" | Eixtrsme-Orient (Paris). 1885, pp. 204-210. 232-239. 
[P 1925.) 


- — El sanserito en Ja lengua tagalog, Paris, 1987, pp. 55, 


4 (A), 8° (P). [A 1066, P 1929, Ap, 2517,] 

— Consideraciones sohre el origen del nombre de tos 
~ pbkitor ae tagalog. Manila, 1889, pp. 26, 4° (A), 8° (P). 

[R 1240, P 1921, B, Ap. 2768.) 

— Etimologia de los nombres de razas de Filipinna. 
” ‘Manila, 1001, pp. 20,5, [P 1931.) 


- Pawken, L.—An English-Spanish-Pampango Pictionary. 


Manila, 1905, [Co.| 


- Paro, P.—Diceionaris Espatél-Ibanag. Manila, 1867. 


(Co.] 
Pew.icen, M_—aArte de Ila lengua paligssinana 6 eaboloan. 
Manila, 1840: 2* ed., 1862, pp. 174-4 4, te. 3* ed., Manila, 


es (C 79, A 292, P 1958, B, BL 62; Ap. 680, 1016, 
th, 


» Pesrecro, M.—Voeabulario de In lengua bicel con sus 


. — Gaia de eonvorsac 
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S*. e 1970. ] 
— Frases familiares en espatol y bicol y guia de conver- 
saciones en bicol y espaiiol, Noeva Ciceres, 1896, pp. 32. 
8. [P 1971.) 

. — Vocabulario 6 manual de términos en casteligno y biol. 
Nueva Ciceres, 1896, PP. 56, &. [P 1972.) 





clones an hical ¥ espaol, Para 
escuelas ¥ beasties qus principian 4 aprender el caste- 
ano, ¥ paro los estrafios que desean comprender algo del 
bieol, Nueva Caceres, 1896, pp. 22, 7. [P 1973) 
——fPFP, the revieer of Mirasol’s ‘‘Vocabnuiario”’—cf. 
fivaen). D. M. 








Posner, H—A notice of the alphabets of the Philip- 


pine islands translated from tho ‘Informe solire el estado 
dé Jas ialas Filipinas'’ of Don Sinibaldo de Mas. Journal! 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XYV, 1845, p, 603. 


(Bl. 25.] 


, Posvey, T—Librong psgaralan nang mange Tagalog nang 


iieung eastilla (with questions for confession in Tagalog 
and Spanish by F. de San José). Bataan, 1610, pp. 258; 
2 ed, 1752; 24 ed., 1832, pp. 919, 8" | P VRS, 254, 3504, 
Bi, | 

Porrer. KR. S.—A primer and voou biliary of the Moro 
dialect (Magindanau). Washington, 1903, pamph., pp. 
17, &*. 


Primer Ensayo de Gramatica de la lengua de Yap—cf. 


Valencia, A, de. 
Parxce, J. D—Review of C.. W. Seidenadel's **The first 
grammar of the language spoken by the Bontoe Iedrot." 
The Monist, 1911, pp. 470-475. 
Pak en Jojun, me kajirauik jon ni lokaia uta ipru; ap 
kapara ki ton Ponape. En Amerika. joupencpan paipel, 


hue tepi ta Na lek, 1816, pp. 39, 4" (parts of Bible in 


language of Caroline Is,). [A 714, Ap. 1545.) 
rae de J. pe [Me.)—ef. under Manuscript Titles, No, 


=i J.—Exploracién del territarm de Davao... Madrid, 
1891 (contains ahort vocabulary, Spanish, Bisayn, Malay, 
Manobo). [R 1440, B, Ap. 3062.] 


S01. 


Frawk K. Blake 


. Rees, W. A—Negritos of Zambales. Ethnologival Sur- 


vey Publications, Department of the Interior, Vol, I, Part 
T, Manila, 1901; Appendix B, Voealularies pp. 79-83 
(vocnbularies of Zambal and Negrito dialects). 
Relavion de las islas Filipinas: Rome, 1564, 4°, chs: xv 
and xvii on languages and ietters. [Ap. 57.] 


. Religioso de Sto. Dontingo, (om)—Arte tagalo en verso 


latino (mentioned by Totanea)—ef. No. 421. [B.] 


. Religioso de S, Francisco, (un)—Arte tagalo en verso 


castellano (mentioned by Totanes). [B.,] 


7. Reraxa, W. E.—Los antiguos alfshetos de Filipinas. 


Madrid, 1895, pp. 12, Fol. (reprinted from journal Za 
Politica de Eapaiia en Filipinas: contains eriticiam of 
Mureilla). [BR 1930, Ap. 3718.] 

— Archivo del bibliéfilo filipino, Madrid, 1895-1898, 
Tom. 1, par. VIL; Tom. Il, par. VU, X—+f. Bencuchillo, 
Jerinimo, Cutecismo.,,.Batan. [R 1928, P 2354, Ap. 
S716.) 


- — Aparato bibliogrifico....Madrid, 1906, Pol, Vol. I, pp. 


xxxy-xxxvij, Tabla tercera, Biblioteca idiomatics 
tal (contains olassified list of numbers af titles of Bihliog- 
raphy that deal in any way with Philippine langueges). 





. Revista de Filipinas: Tom. IT, 4° (containa article on 


Tagalog Alphabet by R. Martine: Vigil). Manila, 1876- 
7: [P 2359.] 

Keres, F. D.—Roview of H. O, Beyer's ‘Population of 
the Philippine Islands in 1916"' Philippine Joarnal of 
Seienee, See. D, Vol. KUT, 1918, pp. 41-42. 

Hrenes, J, G. F.—Bijdrage tot de kennia. der dialekten 
voorkomende op de eilanden. Luzon of Lesoeng, Panai of 
Uong-ilong, Belangingi, Solog, Sangi, alamede op Noord- 

a ‘Celebes. Batavia, 1868, pp. 44, 4°. [P 2380, 


Roat, J—Die Transcription des Tagalog—ef. Blumen- 
tritt, F., translater, No, 54. 


: Rosenneoy, J, A.—Bibliography of the Philippine Istands, 


Printed and Manuscript. Cleveland, 0., 1908 (diseussic 
of languages, pp. 47-49). 
Rovamora, F—Catecismo de la doctrina cristiann en Ia 
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lengua de Isinay 6 Inmesa. Manila: 1676, pp. 176, L> 
(A), small 8° (P). [A 509, P 2412, Ap. 1547.) 

* Ropeivez, J.—Said to be author of Nos. 87, 88; of. Co. 
pp, $44, 945. 

805, Ronareuxz, R—Diccionario ibanag-espafiol compuesto e1 
lo antiguo por el R. P, Fr. d. Bugarin, reducido al mejor 
forma por e| R. P. Fr. Antonio Lobate de Santo Tomsés; 
compendiado por el R. P. Fr, Julian Velinchon, ...redu- 
eido & método mas claro... por-..Manils, 1854, pp. £80 -- 
72, Fol. (innumerable errors), [A 291, Pp 2418, B, BL 1 


4.] 

306. Rowvatorz, N—A Bisayan Grammar (Samaro-Ley!ean)-. 

| Takloban (Leyte), 1905, pp. 136, &. [Be] 

307, — Taghanwa Alphabet, with some reforms. Manila, 1914, 
pp. xiv + 24, >. {Be.] 

* Rosa, A. SancHE pe .a—ef, Sanchez de la Rosa, As 

308. Roga, P, pe na—Vocabulario Visaya—Inglés, Método 
practico sang ingles agud mapegadalan sang mgs tage isle 
gang Mashate cag Ticno. Manila, 1905. [Co.] 

909. Rosr, R.—De Ja lengua y literatura maloyas® (translated 
by M. Walls). Madrid, 1895, pp. 60, &. [RR a3, Ap. 
S722.) | 

310, Saavenns, M. pe—Arte pars aprender la lengua de los 
naturales de Nueva Segovia. [B./™ 

$11. Sarrorn, W. E.—The Chamorro Language of Gyn. 
American Anthropologist, Vol. V (1903), pp. 289-311, 508 
529; Vol. VE (1904), pp- 95.117, 50134; Vol. VI 
(1905), pp. 305-319. 

* Same F, io sa sarita zambalen—ect. Her- 


De tie Lee 





$19, Sauzeny, N. M.—Studies in Moro history, law, tuliiguon. 
Ethnological Survey Publications, Yepar nent of the Lute- 
rior, Vol. IV, Part I, Manila, 190», pp. 107, 4° (containa 
Magindanau and Shu texts and translations) - 


whether the term ‘cMalnyes’’ is used ii ftv broader of lie Sarriwer 
if is need in the broader sense, thus inclnding the Philippines. 
Turon. There is also & N. &, in Nicarngua and ome in Venstodla. 








old. 


314. 


O10, 


alé, 


aay. 
os. 


318, 


aoa), 


$21. 


B24, 


Frank BE. Blake 


— History of Sulu. BS, Vol. IV. Part I, 1908 (contains 
translations of Malay ani Sulu historical documents). 
Sarva, E.—Vocabulario militar » guia de la eonversacion 
espanol, tagalog-visaya, Manila, 1884, 4° (forma Vol, 1 
of Biblioteca de la Revista del ejército y armada de Fili- 
pings), [P 2475, B.] 
San Acterin, A. pp—Arte de In lengua bicol. Manila, 
1647; 2 ed., Sampiloc, 1795, pp.S 4-167, 12° (A), small. 
S° (P)—ef also Crespo, Mc [A 78; P 2477, 2478; B; 
BIT, BL 73; Ap, 429] : 
San Acusrix, G. ne—Compendio del arte de In lengua 
tugals. Manila, 1703; 2* ed, Samphloc, I787; 3* ed, 
Manila, 1879, pp. 168, 8. [C 79; A 66, 594; P 2433, 
2484, 2455; B; Bl, 1, Bl. 29; Ap. 397, 1706.) 
— Adiciones al Arte visaya de'P. Mentrida, [BL 53,] 
San Antonio, J. FL oe—(Cbronicas de Ja Apostoliea Pro- 
vines de San Gregorio, Sampalov, 173844, Fol. eh. xli de 
lox letras, lenges, y poliela de los Philipmos. {A $8, P 
2487, Ap, 258.) 
San Brexaventvma, FP. pe—Voeabulario de la lengua 
mal Pila, 1613, pp. 64-707, Fol. [P 2493, B, Bl. 
+ ee 
Saxchke ve tA Resa, A—Dircionario espaiiol-bissya;* 
(T), 1887, (1). [B.] | 
— Dicsionarie hispano-bisaya para las provineias de 
Samar y Leyte, Manila, 1895, pp. §-+- 450, Fol.; 4 ed. 
revise! by A. V. Alcizar. . -espafiol-bisava... Manila, 1914. 
pp. 640+ 8, 4".. [R 1986, Ap. 3726, Be.) 
provineias de Samar y Leyte, Manila, 1895, pp. «+ 332, 
Fol,; revised by A.V. Alcdzar, Manila, 1914, pp, 440, 4° 
(this and preceding usually in one volume). [R 1937, 
Ap. 7727, Be.] 
= Gramition Visayo-hispann precedida de algunas lec- 
clones practicas que familiaricen fi los nities indigenss ¢ou 
el idioma castellano. Compuesta para nao de lag escaelas 


“Given by BL as DMevionério espatiot-Tagdlog, 
* Possibly samo as, or cartier eftition ep aril 2 title 
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de la provincia de Samar. Manila, 1878, pp. xxvi +112 
+ 6,8 (P2494, B, Ap. 1654)" 

394 — Gramatica hispand-visaya con algutiaa leeciones prac- 
tieas,-.qne facilitan & lo nihtos de Leyte y Samar 1a 
verdadera...expresién de In lengua castellann. Manila, 
4887, pp, 334, 4" (in two columns Spanish and Bisaya). 
{A 1081, P 2511, Ap. 2539.) 

* Saweuen, J.—Diccionario bisaya-espaiol. Aumentada con 
joss de tres mil voces por...(ist part of $d ed. of En- 
earnacion's dictionary, which see). 

$95. Saxcuex: Marro—Vocabulario fe le lengua bissya. 
Munile, 1711, Fol. [A 29, P 2500, B™ Bl, I, Ap. 217.) 

396. Sancarez, Macvec—Arte de la lengue tagala (mentioned 
by Totanes).. [B.] 

* Sax Joaquin, BR. Zvevo pe—ef. Zucco de San Joaquin, Rh. 

327. Saw Jost (or Josue or Jogura), F. (Brancas) on—aArte 
y regias de In lengua tagala, Manila, 1832, pp. 919, 12°, 
worlier editions Batean(?), 1610 (Ist ed.) ; Manila, 172. 
[A 134; P2551, 2552; B; Ap. 619, BE, Co, | 

* — Libron pagaralan, ..cf. Pinpin, T. 
* Sax Locar, P. pe—Vocabulario de ln lengua tagala—et. 

398. Saw Locas, F. nx—Diecianario de los principales idiomas 
dé las islas Filipinas (17th cent.t). [13.] 

* Sovrs Evistta, Gent ne—ef. Gibert (de 8, E.). 
* Sovra Dyes, Me Ovanaunen ve—ef. Oyanguren de Santa 
$20, Sanraréx, H.—Catecisamo listirico liga DAguEAcep et car- 
mga Cristianes...Manila, 1877, pp. 226-4, EP (in 
Harava dinlect of Bisaya), [A Ap. 1604.] 



















“This book ia given by P, B, Ap. unite Antonio Sanches, but there seams 
Little donbt that bir is the sume ao Sache de In Ross. 

"Given by 3¢ as Focnbulario de ia lengua fagala,..pora “au p come 
didad de los winistros Bisayor, Manila, 1611. Tagola le evidently a mis 
tike for déeaya, and 1611, for 1721. | | 

®* Giee of book giren by Retani thus ‘En fol. Hojas: Feo, (ie whee 
piimero)_j- B81, 4-2 a 417" “The combos after the first -protubly 
refer to pages and not to leaves {Aojes)- 


# 


odd. 


334. 





Frank B. Blake 


. Santos, D, pe tos—Voeabulario de la lengua tagala. 


Tayahas, 1703; Sampiiloe, 1794; Manila, 1835, Pe §—- 
739+ 118, Fol. [A 77, 148; P 2576, 2577, 2578; B; Bl, 
1; Ap. 425, 637.) 

Sawro Toaas, A, Lonaro pe—of. Lobato (de 5S. T.), A. 
Sax Viscenre Feeeve, N, Gonaarexz—ef. Gonealer (de 
San V, F.), N, 

SoHapenneRG, A.—Uber die Negrites der Philippinen. 
Zeitschrift, fiir Ethnologie. (Berlin) 1880, Vol. XI, pp. 
133-174 (vocabularies of Negrito and Tagalog, pp. 167- 
174}. [P2593 BL; Lj 


«. — Die Bewoliner von Siid-Mindanao nu. der Insel Samal, 


Zeitsch. f. Ethnol,, 1885 (vontains vooibulary of Bagoho). 
[P 2598, Bl, IL p..34.] 


. — Beitrige zur Kenntnis. der Banao-Letite. und der Gui- 


nanen...., Verhand, d. Berliner Gesella. f. Anthrop,, Ethmol,, 
u. Urgeschichte, 1887, pp. 145-159 (vocabulary of Ginain)- 
[P 2599.) 

— Beitrage zur Kenntnis der im Innern Nordiuzons 
lebenden Btimme,’* Verhundhingen der Berliner Geell- 
ahaft fir Anthropologie, Ethnologie und Urgeachichte, 
AVI, Nov., 1859, pp. 649-727 (vocabularies of Igorot.dia- 
lects of Bontok, Banaue, and Lepanto, anid of Tioko). [P 
2601] 

— Die Mangianaclirifi—ef, Mever, A, B., No. 245. 


. Bcueerem, O—The Nabaloi dialeet. Bthnological Survey’ 


Publieations, Department of the Thteriar, Vol, IL, aa If. 
Manila, 1905, pp, 97-4178, 4°. 

— Ein ethnographischer Bericht iiber die Insel Botel- 
Tobago mit) sprachvergioichenden Bemerkingen. Mit- 
theilungen der Deutsehen Gesellechaft fiir Natur und 
Vilkerkunde Ostasiens, Bd. XI, T. 2, Tokyo, 1908, pp. 145- 
212 (espec. pp. 195-212). 


- — The Batan dialect as agnember of the Philippine group 


of languages (with comparative lists}. BS, Vol. V, Part 
I; Manila. 1908, pp. 151, 4. 


- — On a quinary notation among the Dlongots of Northern 


Luzon, The Philippine Journal of Science, See, D, Vel. 
VI, No. 1, Feb., 1911, pp, 47-49, 


Re 








*P has Stemm, o mistake for Stiimme, 
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$39, — Linguiatie travelling notes from Cagayan (Luzon). 
" “Anthropos, Vol. TV, pp 801-804, Wien, 1909. (Be. 

94), — The Particles of Relation of the Isinai Language. 
The Hague, 1918, pp. 4+-+ 115, 63% X97: in. 

541. — Review of C. W. Seidensdel’s ‘'The first grammar of 
the language spoken by the Bontoec Igorot.”’ Philippine 
Journal of Science, Ber. D, Vol. VI, 1911, pp. 271-281. 

* — ef. Dicciondrio espaiol-ibatan, No. 141. 

449 SomeEMNAGEL, M.—Filipinaa. Distrito de Benguet, memo- 
ria deseriptiva y eeonémica.. ‘Madrid, 1878 (contains 
vocabulary of Benget Igorot, pp. 39-54). [A 569, P 2607, 
Ap. 1655,] 

343. Scunemen, E. E—Notes on the Mangvan Language, 
Philippine Journal of Science, See. 1D, Vol: VIL, No. 3, 
1912. pp. 157-178. 

944 SopocHanptT, H.—Kreolisehe Studien. Veber das Malnio- 
spaniache der Philippinen. Wien, 1888, pp. 42, 8 [P 
2611, B, Bi. 2.] 

345. Smmexape., C. W—The first grammar of the language 
spoken by the Bontoe Igorot with a vocabulary and texts. 
Chicago, 1909, pp. xxiv + 588, 4°. a 

346. Serie, W. G.—Tagilog poetry. Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity Circulars, Vol- XII. No. 163, June, 1903, pp. 78-79. 

2478. — The Tagalog wamerals, JHUC, No. 163, pp. 79-51. 

347%, — Polysyllabic roota with initial P in Tagalog. JAOS, 

Fol, KXV, 1904, pp. 287-301. | 

348. Seapr, C—Ueber die Palausprache. Korrespondenzh!att 
a deut. Gesellschaft £ Anthr., Ethnol., a- Urgeseli., 1871, 
pp. 63-66. = | 

449. Steueaxo, &.—Diccionario de términes comunes tagalo- 
eantellano, Manila, 1854; 3* ed. Binondo, 1569, pp. 416 
48, 8°, [A 227,376; P 9641, 2642; B; BLT; Ap. 561, 





$50. — Nuevo jo manual espano!-tagalo. 
2645, 







1872, pp. 6+ 398, 8 [C 79, A $8, P 
951. Semmavo Laxraw, P.—Diecionario hisp: 
nila, 1889, pp. 626, 4° (in reformed 











Washington, 1906 ( tion of No. 194). 





364, 


do8, 


59, 


461. 


J62, 


S65. 


Frank R. Blake 


Swirr, H.—A Study of the [oes Laneu 





on the Toco Grammar of J. Naves, Washin 
172, 8°. 
Tayior, 1—The Alphabet, an account of the Origin and 
Development of Letters. London, 1883, Vol. I, Chap. x. 
(BI. 37.j | 
TERGEN be Lacourmae—Formosa. Notes on manuscripts, 
languages, and races, Hertford, 1887, 4° (vocabulary of 
Tagalog, Bisaya, Pampangs, Magindanao}. [Ap. 2544] 
Aveta, T, HH. Panno pe—ef; Pardo de Taveru. T. H. 


» based mainly 


gton, 1909, pp. 








- Trxanto a SigATAN, J.—Clostumbres ile les indios ti 


Manila, 1892, pp. 96, 4° (two columns, Spanish ani Tirtt- 
tay). [R 1596, P 2696, Ap, 8253. | 
Ttvinor, M.—Relation de divers. oy 


| i 


Pars, 1695, Fol, (fd part HOnlains remarks on languages 
anid alphatet). {A 24. .P 270). Ap. 173.) 

Toranes, 8. bi—Arie de la lengua togale » manval faga- 
log. Sampfloc, 1745; 24 ed_ 1796; 3" od., Manila, 1850; 
¥ ed., Binondo, 1865, pp. -vili + 131 +166, 4. [A 49. 
19, 202, 329; P 2716. 2717, 2718, 2719, 2720; B: Bi, I: 
Ap. 277, 432, 788. 1105.) 

Unios. S—Aneora can sinipit sa pagpantuas. . . Manila, 
1884, pp. 786, 16 (translation of J. Mucli, “Aneora de 
Sulvacién,”” in Bisayw of Mindanao), [A 839, Ap, 2156] 
Vabencia, A. nE—Primer ensayo de gramAtica dé la lengua 
de Yap (Carolinas Occidentales). Manila, 1888, pp. 144, 
S° (A). small 4 (FP). [C80 A 1149, P 2018, Ap. 2643, ] 
VANOVERREROn, M—A Gramniar of Lepanto Igorot as it 
is spoken at Baneo, BS, Vol. V, Part VI, Manila, 1917, 
pp. 391495, | 
Veuixcnox, J—Diecionario ibanag—+f. 





vont R. M. ve—Gramitica Hispano-Bicol, Manila, 1904. 
Ce, | 

jem A.—Arte taal, (Tt), 1649. [8 Bi.7 Ber- 
ue, 

Vu, RO Masyivez—ef Martinez Vigil, Ii. 

VILANOVA, P.— Diccionario pangasinan-e: 
gaya, LF. | 
Vitcres, M—Grimitica visaya-cebuaina. Breves apantes, 
Manila, 1877, pp. 183 4. 1, a» [A S41, Ap. 1609.) 





J 


468. 


i722, 


dia. 


B74, 


375. 


376. 


378, 
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 Vincex oz Mowanreate, Jerdxing pe Li—ef, Jerouime de 


la Virgen de Monserrate, 
Visitas da Santisimo eqni Santa Maria & pinayapu ni 5. 
Alfonso Ligorio (Batan}. Manila, 1901. |Co.| 


. Vivo xv Joperias, G.—Gramitica bispanc-ilocana. Manila, 


1869, pp. 225-+5, 4. [C 8), A 3TT, P 2817, Bl. I, Ap. 
1227.) 

— Compendio de la gramiitica hispano-ilocana. Manila, 
1871, pp. 136 + 4, 8°—2* ad., Breve compendio de lu era- 
mética ilococastellana, Manila, 1654, pp. 96,.5°. [C 80; 
A 406, 340; P 2818; Ap. 1322, 2161.) 


. — Diecionario Hoeano-casiellano, Manila, 1573. pp. 228, 


# (A), 8 (P). [C 80, A 434, P 2816, Ap. 1401] 
— Nuevo vocabulario en lengua Hispano-Uneana, Binondo, 
1876, [Bl.1 Vivo y Uuderias.} 


. Voerabulario de la lengua camarina 6 bieol. Manila, 1729. 


[P 2818," 

Watsesen, §.—Grammatik der Palausprache. Mittheil- 
ungen des Seminars fiir orientalischo Sprachen zu Berlin, 
ALY, 1, 1901, pp. 121-231. 

— Palau Warterbuch: Palan-Deutech, pp. 165; Deutach- 
Palau, pp. 79 with appendix, pp. 81-98 of German-Palan 
conversational phrases, Hong Kong, 1913. 

Wiis, M.—cf. Rost, R. 

Wareaman, Mazcarer P.—A Voealmiary of Bontoe Stems 
and their Derivatives. BS, Vol. V, Part [V, Manila, 1913, 
pp. 239.299. 

Wrataue, UH. W.—Grammatische Skizzee der Loeano- 
Sprache. Miinchen, 1904, pp, 62, 8° (Dissertation). 
Wotresson, Li. B—The infixes la, Hi, lo in Tagalog. 
JAOS, Vol. XXVII, pp. 142-146. 


. Worcester: D. C.—The Non-Ohristian tribes of Northern 


Luzon. The Philippine Journal of Science, Vol. I, No. 8, 
oats 1906, pp. T91-875 (see especially p. SUL). 

Wor, K—Review of Brandstetter’s ‘Mata-Hari.”’ 
Zeitechrift 1, deutach, morgenliindisehen Gesellachaft, Bd, 
LXIU (Leipzig), 1909, pp. 615-624, 





Sip haa nea peltdiheg dota aelth-Soguich‘Sa-ihe-slaaiee ew heak“ety 
**Pinnly Bareio, 11, fol 910.w via"? 


379. — Review of Brandstetter’s “‘Wurzel und Wort in. den 
Indonesischen Sprachen." Zeitachrift fiir Kolonial- 
sprachen, I, 3, 1910-11, pp, 224-236. | 

380. — Zur neueren Literatur iiber die Vilker und Sprachen 
der Philippinen. Zeitschrift fiir Kolonialsprachen, II, 1, 
1911-12, Berlin, pp, 64-78, | 

* Zanza, F. pe 1a—ef. Blumentritt, F., No. 58. | 

B81. Zurco (pe San Joaquin), B.—Método del Dr. Ollendorif 
-- Hdaptado al bisaya, Manila, 1871; 2 ed., 1884, pp. 26 
+ 271 + 120, 4°; 3+ ed., Graméticn bisayo-eapafioln adap: 
lain al sistema de Ollendorf, 
+- 2224-3, 4° (grammar of Cebuon ni! 
remarka on the dialeets of Bohol and Mindanao). [A 
407, 841; B1369; B: Bl. 54; Ap. 1323, 2163, 2954.) 

382, — Compendio dé ln gramitica bisayo-espaiola ad 
al sistema de Ollendorif. 2* ed., Guadalupe, 1889, pp. 
xvii 4 152-4 27, 8 [R 1272, Ap. 2314] 















B, Manuscripts** 
383. Aaron or ALArowt, M.—Notas y adiciones al arte pam- 
pango de] padre Vergaiio, [B; Ap, 236, Pp. 264.) 
364. — Arte de la lengun espafola para uso de los naturales 
tle Im: provincia de ta Pampanga, ca, 1786, [Ro, 363,] 
385, Atauquenque; A. pe—Arie de la lengua tagala (MS. 
written 1570-801; disappeared when English took Manila 
1162), [B, BL, 3:) 
386. Apamew, J.—Diccionario bisaya, 16961 [He 416.) 
387. Arte del idioma gaddang en la mission dw Paniqui (MS. 
of 1538 in the Library of Santo Tomas at Manila). [B.] 
J88, AscMPCION or Asuncion, D, pe ba (died 16807) —Arte del 
idioma tagalog. [B, BI. 6, Ro, 314] 
389, — Diecionario tagalog. [B, Bl, 6, Ro. 314. 
* Avis, P. pe ua Crvz—ef. Cruz Avila, P. de la. 
390. Avoga, J. pe —Arta panayano, [Bi, 44.) 
sal. — Vocabulario panayano, [Bi 44.) 








"Now. 6, 18, 19, 77, 82, 184, 210, 215, 295, 310, S17, 320, 426, 428, 864, 
under printed works, ure probably ales mamuseripte 


avZ. 
ih, 
aod, 
95, 
U6, 


a7. 
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— Arte ilocamo.. [Bl 63.) 

— Vieabulario ilocano. [Bi 63.) 

— Arte pangasinano, [Bl 61.) 

— Voealulario pangasinano. [BL 61.| 

Azrrranrs, A—Proyecto de una gramatica bisaya, 18891 
[Ro, 412.) 

— Addiciones al divcionario bisaya del P. Mentrida. 


8 Besavesre A. pe—Arte y diccionario pampango (author 


took MS. to China where he died 1709). [B, BL 56.) 
Germeso, V. E—Beocabulario de |e lengua gaddan (MOS. 
ix Library of S. Tomas at Manila). [B.] 


. Revek. BH. O.—History ani Ethnography of the [gorot 


Peoples (a eollection of 120 MSS.-relatme to the language 
and ealture of the Igorots), 5 vols. of about 500 type- 
writtes pages each. Manila, 1913. [Be.] 


. Brso, J. ven (died 1764)—Compendio del Arte Tagalog. 


[BI 9.) 

Buaxe, F. R—A Grammar of the Tagalog Language. 
Baltimore, 1910(1), pp. xxvili +- 368. 

Buancas, F, (or San Josxe)**—Arte para aprender los 
Indios Tagaios el Idioma Espaiol, ca. 1614. fito. 282.] 
— Arte para aprendér la Lengua Tagala, cu. 1614. [Ro, 





282,] 
Brasa, M. (died 1774)—Diceionario tagalo, [B, Bl. 10,] 
Bouts, E—Notes y observaciones 4 la gramatica tegala, 


1890 Ro, 413.] 


410. 


. Cacto—Catechisms in Isinay, Dongot, Irali, and Igolot 


(Bl. Zgorrota) (between 1707 and 1748). [Bl 79; 8, 
p. 10,)* | 

— Confesionario and sermons in Isinay. [Bl. 79.) 
Carmesa, J.—Clave para escribir y leer en pampango, oa. 
1785, 1 vol. 4°. [Ro. 350.) 

J. de. 

Casrno, A. M. we—Ortografia de la lengua tagala, 17601 
[Ro, 346.) 





= Evidently the same ax F. Blancas de San José (Josef, Joseph), 
This iy perhaps the eume work ot works xe No. TT. 


tid 


411. 


412, 


415. 


414. 


415, 


416, 


418. 
£19, 


420), 


424, 


Frank R. Blake 


Conant, U, E.—A list of about 200 Batan words taken 
down from two natives in 1904 and 1906. [(o.] 

— A Bisaya-English Dictionary, prepared with the collab- 
oration of V, Sotto wid J. Villagonzale: about 5500 words. 
Cebu, 1906... [Co.] 

— A list of about 50 Knyo words (numerals and names 
of ports of body) taken down from a native. Manila, 
14. = [Co.) 

— A list of Th English words with their myuivalents 
in Yoga, Gaddang, anil Itawi taken from several natives 
in N, Luzon, 1904 and 1905. [Ca.} | 
— Isinai-English word list compiled from F, Rocamora’s 
"Cateciemo’’ (cf No. 304}. Baguio, Benguet. 1907. 
|Ca,] ’ 

— Kankanai word lists tken down from eight Kankanni 
boys questionn separately; 50 words, chiefly numerals 
and parts of the body. Baguio,-Benguet, 1903. [Co.| 


- Cononen, Fi—Arte y regias de la lengua pampanga..., 


1621 (in ¢ollection of Eduardo Navaro at Valladolid). 
[Ro. 256, | 

— Vorabulario pampango. [Bi 59} 

Cros Avina, P. pe La—Arte, vocabulario, y catecismo ilo- 
cano, co, 1000, [Ro 272.| 

Dictionarium Hispano-Tagalicum (according to Bi. was in 
ree of Count Wrbna, Vienna, in 1799, pp. S35, 4"), 


- Dominican Friar, A-—aArte tagalog, 1736—ef No, 295. 


| Me, | 
Enawa, F—Voeabulario de in lengua bisayu zebnana, 
1760. [Ro, 343, ] | 


- Forowna, 5.—Vocabulario pampango, ea: 1710, 1 vol Fol, 


(in Candaba Library}. | Ro. 327. 

Ganoxiu, F.—Mangysn Songs, 1905, pp. $ [Ro, 418.) 
— The Hampangan Mangyans of Mindoro alakao, 
1900, 60 typewritten pages, [Be }* / 
Ganyanx, J. M—Negrito Voeabularies with notes by EK. E. 
Schneider; five extensive vocabularies collected hy Garvan. 
together with u compilation of all known Negrito vocabtr- 





“It iy net corti whether this contains any Hnyuietin materia! or hot. 


427, 


425. 


429. 


4350. 


448, 
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laries by other authors, and comparative notes on the same. 
Manila, 1914, about 500 typewritten pages. [Be-] 
Goxzaca, FE. J.—Bisayan Literature. Manila, 1917, 196 
typewritten pages. [Be.| 

— Tbanag-Spanish dictionary (title page lacking) : Hs 
pp. and .an ‘‘indiee de las raices anticnadas”’ (eontains.a 
large number of words. und definitions nob found in the 
dictionary of Rodriguez, No, 309). |Co.] 

Jesve. B. pe—Arte del idioma tagalog, ca. 1604. [B, BL. 
14, Ho, 278.1 | 

MacKinnar, W, E. W.—Notes on F. BR. Blake's ‘““Contri- 
butions to Comparutive Philippine Grammar,’ Nos. 93, 
34: 6 typewritten pages, 1908, in- possession of F.. R. 
Blake. | 

Manre ne Dios: T. (Qumos) pk 14—ef. Quiros de la Maire 
de Dios, T. 

Manis, E.—Arte y diccionario de la lengua igolota, ca. 
1600, [B, Re, 272.) 


. Maxrix, J—Diceionario tapalo-castellano, 1580 (not com- 


_ Marroren, D.—Catecismo de doctrina en klioma irayn 6 


egonsot. |B. $0, 5.) 
Mowres, J—Arte del idioma tagalog. [B.] 


.— Dieeionario del idioma tagalog. [B.| | 
. Mowres ry Escasmia, G—Vocabulario de In. lengua 


tngala.® Manila, before 1010. [P 1762, Ro. 272] 
— Arte del idioma tagalog, ca. 1600, [Bl, 17, Re, 272.] 
Moreno, S—Modo y forma de leer Jos caravteres de Ia 
lengua pampanga. [Ro. 327-] 


_ Ocnos, D—Arte, vocabulario ¥ confesionario pampungo, 


ca. 1580, 2 vols, (preserved according to B m “‘canvento 
de Luhao’’). [Bo, 257, B arte » diccionarvo del whom 
pampango.} | | 
Ouver, J. ne—El arte tagalog excrite por Fr, Jumn do 
Plasencia, reformado y aumentado de aiverhios y part. 
culas: ca. 1599. [B, Bl 26, Ro. 271.) 

— Diccionwrio tagalog-espaiiol escrito por Fr. J. de P. 
serfeceianido y sumentado, oa, 1599. [B, Bl. 26, Ho. 
271.) 





& JA06 40 


AG Frank RK Blake . 





442. Oyasoveen on Sawra Ines, M-—Dictionerio trili 
tagalog-caslelluno-eintabro, ca. 1736. [B, Bi. 21, Ro. 8) 

443. Pastor, M.—Arte del idioma tagalo, ca, 1820, [B,. Ro. 
o76,] 

444. Paoua, F. ve and Castafo, N.—Diccionario Espafol y 
Baian (19th Century }—au extract from it (about 200 

words} is printed in Retane’s “‘Arehivo,’’ Vol. 4, 
Prilogo, pp. xli-xlix. [Co.] 

445, Piasencta, J_0e—Arte del idioma tagalog, 1530, [B, Ro. 
a6. | | 

446. — Diccionario hispano-tagalog, 1580, [B, Ro, 256.] 

447. — Coleccion de frases tagalas. [B, Ro. 256.) 

445. Quifones; J—aArte y diccionario tagalo, ca. 1580. [B, 
Ro, 257.]** 

449. Ques pe LA Manne pe Dios, T.—Arte tagalog, between 
1627 and 1662, [Me] 

450. Rev, M.—Voeabulario tagalog, 1680 (date probably 
wrong, as the Dominicans, to which order the author 
belonged, did not arrive in the Philippines until) 1587). 
(BL L Me. 

451, Sax Antonio, F, oe—lInstitucién de lo lengun tagala, ca. 
1620. [B, Bl. 30, Ho, 286.) 

452. — Diccionario tugalo, ea. 1620. (|B, Bl, $0, Ro. 286.) 

453. Saw Awrown, J. pe—Sermones morales (in Kalamian). 
[Bt 75.) 

454. — Explicacién del Cateciamo (in Kalamtan). (Bl. 75.] 

455. Sas Miove., By yo sitery dicvionsrio de la lengua tagala. 
[B.] 

456. Sawrauix, H.—Gramatiea bisaya segun el metodo de 
Ollendorf, 18807 [Ro. 406.) 

457. — Collecién de voces del dialecta bisaya que no se hallan 
contenidas en e) Diccionario del P. Mémtrida, ca. 1880. 
[H. 406} ) 

455. Sawva Moga, B, ne—Arte del idioma de los Aetas, ea. 
1750, [B, Bl. 78, Ro. 337,] 

. — Diccionario del idioma de los Actas, ea. 1750. [B, Bl. 

78, Ro. 337,] 
460, — Dostrina cristiana en el idioma de los Actas. (Bi. 78.) 


"Perhaps printed in Manila, 1581, ef Me, p. &. 





a 
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481, — Administracién de los sacramentos. ..<h el idioma de- 
los Actas, [BL 78.] 

45%. Sasros, D. pz Los—Arte tagalog, ea. 1695 (some leaves 

preserved im Dominican Convent at Manila). [BL 35, 

Ro. 316.) | 

Seueano, J-—Arte ilocano, ca, 1750. [Ie, oat. | 

— Diceionurio iocano, ca. 1750. [Ro. 337.] 

Spartun, 8. Y—A Tagalog Grammar, ca. 1890, pp. 121. 

in possession of Ff. BR. Blake. 

Somand, d.—Diccionario cebuano, 18701 (said to be in 

hands of the Recollets). [Ro. 401.] 

Sorro, V,—Bisaya-English Dictionary—ct. Conant, C. Te. 

; ‘Téeanro de la lengua de Pangasinan (MS. in posession 

of José Maria Ruiz 1889). [B.] 

Veszoquin, J—Estudio sobre las lenguas isinuy ¥ da Ttuy 

(MS. in “‘convento de (Candaba’’). [B.] 

© ‘VirzaooxzaLo, J-—Bisaya-English Dictionary—ef. Conant, 

GC, EB, 

469. Vocabulario tagalo (anonymous MS. by a Dominican. friar 

in Library: of 5S, Tomas at Manila). [B.] 

470, Zaza, F. ox ta—Arte del idioma egongot, ca. 1900 (MS. 

im Convento de S. Francisco in Manila). {B, Bt. 81, Ro. 


BER 


=; 


3 








‘Cutecismo de doctrina cristiana en Eyongot. (MB. 
idem: eopy in possession of Blumeniritt—cl. No. 53. 


472, — Administracié de los Sacramentos en idioma Egoa- 
got 1788-1810 (MS. ibidem), [BL $1.) 
4732'— Arte dela lengua zebuana, ca. 1800 (in Ayer Collee- 
tion}. [Ro 374.) 
"The total momber of title: is 476, ss Nos. 158, S22, and 347 are teed 
twiee ma 1532, 153b ete. 


= 


Index of Subjects” 


‘Abra. (ef, Igorot). 

Acsth (ef. Negrito). 

Agi—tL 

Aguinyna (cf. Kalaminn). 

Alphatets—of, 70, 101, 178, 180, 
188, 187, 201, 225, 235, 24m, ail, 
O57, 275, 270, OaT, 904, 297, 300, 
#07, 918, 258, 258, 499 t), 4k 
(ef. aleo note on Afogidonie 
below). 

Animale (cf, Nene). 

Athe—254, 

Bagobo—liT, 16, 305. 

Banaue (ef. Tgorvt). 

Batan—$7, 151, 264, 536, 37, 
ao8, 411, 444. 

Banro (of. Lepants), 

Bengat (cf. Tgorvt). 

Bikol—120, 162, 173, 205, 20D, 
S35, 244, 285, 286, 315, $69, 
a7, 


Bilnan—iZ04. 
Hisava 
im gesornl—i, 71; 107, 14g, 
109, 27, 


ialect oot stated—4, 100, 
191, 192, 218, 220, #3), 
wh, S41, 255, 298, O14,.320, 
325, 356, 246, S06, G97, 455, 
457, 

of Bohul—i4i, 361. 

Cebuan—l, 14, 25, 138, 139, 
141, 160, 170, S35, 260, 365, 


881, ast, 422, 429, 466, ye 


(alu) protably 4, 200, 213), 
Harayu—238, 289, 320 (also 
perhaps #17, 407). 
ayn of Pansyao—11, 
186i, 212, £35, 239, S17, 
400, 201 (also probably 
<1, 006, S97, 457). 
if Meshats and : | Se 


= Numbers from $80 upward refer tp manuscript title 


“Cf. aly Ap, 4204-4211, Koran, 





af Mindanad—155, oe, | 
Samaro+ Lortenn —141, 148, 
Sas, B08, $21, BAH, a2a, 994 
(probably aleo t=), 
Hontok (ef. Iyorot), 
Caboloan (ef. Pangasinan). 
Culamian (cf, Kalominn}. « 
Cardline Ta—O, 20, ii, 15h, 204, 
201, dur. 
Cohuan (ef. Bissya). 
Chutiorro—l00, 15S, 1kte, 181, 
sh, 183, 274, 311. 
Chinese—226, 271 
Comparative Grammer sid) Vocab 
waryg—15, 24, 30, 51, 32, 34,35, 
36, ba 64, 65, 60, 67, 
63, 80, 70, Ti, 72,78, 74, 105, 
108, 109, 111, Tig, 113, Hu, 
115, 110, ak 143, 145, 155, 
137, 155, , 149, 197, 20, 


237, 23%, ri 24, 284, 258, 
eri, 273, 202, 302, 314, 328, 
S34, 337, #40, 347, 356, I76, 

BTS, 27D, ahd, 420, 

Cure (cf Knyo). 

= peri (ef Hhasygot) 





5, 10, 30, 27, 35, 40, 49, 52, G4, 
55, 06, 67, OH, HO, 91, 03, TO, 
106, 127, 120, 8b, 146, lid, 
m4, 145, 207, 215, 216, 220, 
S28, 233, Za, 239, Sib, Bd, 
=65, 270, BM, 298, Si, HO], 
505, a00, 318, #00, 344, 348, 
455, 37%, 3650—ef. also Compar- 
ative Grammar anil Vues tialary- 
Cinsdin—22. 


tree of prophets of Talam, 


nnd Easter prayers all. in Arabie charnctere aa vaed by Moroa of Minidimac: 
(probably all in Arabic, nd ao pot included im the tit), ° | 
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(inam (ef. Chamorro), 

Harayn (ef. Bisaya). 

Hiliguayun (ef, Biseya). 

Thanng—126, 130, 165, B84, 210, 
215, 287, 20), 281, a0f, 229( 7), 
454, 


Igorot 
in genornl—48, 77, 96, 334, 
400, 407, 41. 
Abra—t5l. 7 
Bataue—Jd 4, 
Benget—150, nay, 
Bontok—i7, 09, 110, 150, 202, 
‘200, ‘14, u4t, 345, 372. 
(nite )oi—ann, 
Hankanai—ii7, 416, 
, 4, 
Nahmloi (at Inihalot). 
Tako—82, #4, 125, 147, 150, 10, 
411, 285, 259, 334, 354, S6T, 
3H8, 380, S70, STS, a92, 292, 
ATo, 165, abd. 
“aT, Tia, 338, 407, 
423, 470,473, 472. i 
Inmens (ef, Isinny). 
Irara—45 (= Eyongot?). 
Irnkh—T, Ate. 
Isingy—77, 15, 205, Bt, 40, 
407, 408, 415, 405. | 
leew} —i4. 
Ttuy—ied.. 
Lanar—137. 
Tepante (ef, Lgerot), 
isa 153, 28S, O22, AD, 
Kalamian—10), 190, 453, «54. 
Kankanai (ef. Igorat), 


Kauyo—l, 12%, 165, 166, 177, 233, 


108, 154, 
193, 14, 195, 290, 212, 353, 
ait. 

Mainy—119, 129, 143, 155, 171, 
189, oft =, 235, 308, 312. 

Mainyo-Spunish—344, 349( 1). 





45, 55, 56, 67, 58, 2, 99, 95, 
LOH, 104, 986, £65, 279, 

Nemes (Fant}—233, m0. 

_— (Utensils, ete; Aninals)}— 


Kgs 00; 92, 200, S41, S82, 
e438, 244, 267, £05, 331, 428, 
iss, 460, 460, 461. 

Neuva ‘Bagorin—eib. 

Numerals—34, 185, 234, 275, 385, 
Baia. 

Palau Te (ef. Polew Ts.). 

Famponge—i, oe 4. @, 111, 
117, 145, 155, 244, 255, ‘873, 
a, 58, 383, 384, 306, 400, 
417, 418, 423, 455, 439. 

Panayan (et sig tres 
804, 295, 467. 

Papuno—1657, Ril. 

Polow ‘Ix —1l4, 157, 190, 348, 372, 
ira, 

Plants (ef. Names). 

Poetry—19, 20, 353, 246, 

Ponapé (cf. Qaraline Ts.). 

Revhiree—aT, 41, 48, 46, 110, 202, 
210, 200, 301, 341, 378, 979, 
280, 420, 

Samnl—2h4, 

Samaro-Leytean (ef. Risnym) - 

Sanekrit—25, 198, 190, 251, 252, 
ett, 

Semitie—fP. 

Hpanish gromomte in wative fa 
locte—1, f, 125, 147, 154, 173, 
Tae, 005, 237, 250, 261, 286, 255, 
40%, S24, 384, 409. 

Spelling—S4, 263, Sal, 410. 

Sulu—75, 79, 118, 123, 171, 180, 
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Tagakaolo—254. 
Tagalog—2, 3, 5, 7, 12, 17, 18, 19, 
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20, 38, 29, a0, 32, 35, 38, 43, 
44, 46, 47, 53, 34, 6, 4, 76, 
78, 81, 04, 05, 116, 123, 


134, 
155, 
195, 
a7, 
241, 
ene. 
S09, 
oTb, 
S10, 


S47a, BaTb, 240, 260, 251, 


138, 
1h, 


140, 
150, 
eis, 206, 
ues, 220, 
248, 247, 
254, 
270, | 271, 
253, 296, 
aa, S27, 


143, ve 
172, 188, 
217, 219, 
230, 282, 
245, 250, 


260a, 260b, B02, 


sik, Sid, 
SoG, 214, 
B20, B31, 


Big, 259, 364, 370, 385, 


special Index of 
Dictionaries—I1D, 78, 


144, 


184, 
145, 
Lov, 
#20, 
235, 
251, 
26%, 
ai7, 
316, 
45, 
anu, 
388, 


406, rir é20, 421, 429, 422, 

434, 435, 420, 437, 440, 441, 

449, 450, afi, 452, 455, 462, 
spent eh 148, 224, 307. 
Tingyan—i4 


Tino (ef, Zambal), 

Tircray—21, 29, M1,. 64, 86, 89, 
115, 132, 241, 265, S57, 

Utenaile (cf. Names). 

Yap (ef. Caroling Is.}- 

Yogut—tid. 

Zambal—oo, 129, 172, 293. 


Works dealing with Tagalog 


60a, 


S60b, 262, 263, 270, 210, 390, 
=4), 50, 251, 352, 389, 405, 
400, 442, 495, 430, 441, 442, 
Bhort Vocahularies—1°, 140, 155, 
220, 395, 245, 273. 331, 256. 
Grammars of Tagalog—t9, 18, 47, 
76, 51, 116, 80a, wet 


224, 
a4, 
431, 
Ha, 
405. 


E47, 
oi, 
ahs, 
425, 
444, 


o4f, 
316, 
38, 
+34, 
149, 


Zan, 
320, 
404, 
ST, 
451, + 


alt, 





ripe ey meprnlxars i 
in Tagalog—7, 156, 159 (Eng), 

£50), 288, 405. 

Phrase Books—2, az, 124, 136, 
145, 205, 222, 314, 447, 

Articles on Groummuatien! ani) Leri- 
eal topice—P8, 29, 30, 22,35, 39, 
43, 44, 64, 170, 197, 105, 227, 
231, 259,. 977, 275, 3473, 3478, 
S76, 400, 

Miscellaneours—3, 5, 17, 20, 46,. 
oS, G4, 04, 96, 134, 143, 183, 
ous, 230, 241, 254, B46, £16; 


tJ 
BRIEF NOTES 
A Loanword in Egyptian 
iu Pap, Anast. IV, the text, which deals with the sufferings of 
the army-officer, contains a word, which seems not yet to hove 
been recognized as a loanword. We read (sea Miller, Hierat. 
Lesestiicke, Heft 2, p. 41, line 2): 


fide tt KIS sos pri 


Brugsoh, Warterbuch, translates ‘er wird, als Knabe, herbeige- 
fuhri, um in die Caserne gesteckt zu werden.” ‘That is, 
tokapu = ‘Kaserne, Soldaten-Hiitte.’ This is simply 4 guess 
Takapu is o loanword from Assyrian sagapu ‘to erect, put 
up,” Hebrew ‘pr ‘lift up, eomfort." In Assyrian sagapu moans 
also ‘to plant’; kirw zaqpu, ‘hortas’; ééru zagpu, ‘a planted 
field.’ Takapw in Egyptian came to mean ‘eduentional insti- 
IPF ‘oule, seminarinm.’ The root ‘pf is also con- 


beta) eek dO Se (Anast. IV). 


Brugsch WB. ‘Schule, in weleher die Pferde dressiert werden, 
Reitachule, Coptiseh anzue, M anzMBe, ANZHB, ANZHBE 
sehola." 

University of Pennsylvania 








EH. F. Lure 


The Hebrew word for ‘to sew’ 
The following remark about the etymology of the Hebrew 
word “0K ‘to sew" was suggested to me when I noticed an 


interesting raf Aeydmewor in Egyptian. In W, Spiegelberg, 
Hierafic Ostroca and Papyri found by J. EB. Quibell ww the 
Ramesseum, 1895-6, pl. XVII, No. 132, a small hieratie text is 


published, « note scribbled on a picee of limestone, It reads: 
‘Let there be made ten ma-fi-pu-(i)ra-ti with their ten *-ge- 
na(?)i(?)-ts.’ On the reading of the latter extremely uncer- 
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tain word see below. Tho tirst of these two worils, which by their 
vocalived spelling hetray themselves ag loanwords from the 
Ol1-Canaanitigh tongue, invites, however, an easy etymology, 
especially on account of its determinative ‘copper, metal,’ 
Hainely from Hebrew BM. ‘to sew." It seems, therefore, that 
we have here a word “matpart, or *metport, in Biblical Hebrew, 
ie * (SND or more probably FTN ‘sewing instrument, 
needle.’ If some object of leather belonged to each of these 
needles, we might guess that this object was a small leather case 
nnd that the needles were of larger axe. perhaps for leather 
work, like shoemnker’s punsliers, So the etymology proposed 
fine at least great probability, and we may ascribe to the Old- 
Conannitivh language the word matpor? for the time soon after 
100 B. ©. This observation leads to a more important ques- 
Hon, namely how the root (57. occurring only in Hebrew, is to 
be connected with other Semitic roots, The above example 
shows that the Canaanites posseased the singular word in its 
later form by about 1200 B,C. The Coptic fer(e}p ‘to sew," 
however, leads us in the right direction. This form’ is deeidedly 
older than the later Hebrew form, although the latter alreaily 
appears in the fragment discussed above. Tt is evidently adci- 
dente! that trp has not yet been found in hieroglyphic form. 
Being clearly the earlier form of the word it must have pene- 
trated into Egyptian ‘a couple of centuries before the nominal 
formation mugfper!, In the other Semitic languages ‘to sew, to 
nem” is ND (Arabic and Ethiopic): in the North Semitic 
languages (Hebrew, Phoenician, Syrian, Assyrian) thid root hax 
asviimed the more specialized meaning ‘to heal,’ originally “to 
seWup a wound,’ Evidently "Fy as preserved in Coptic forp 
and 857 come from the saine root. The Canaunitish language 
has developed a new triliteral verb from the relative “xo. 
in whith the reflexive prefix evidently expressed reciproctty, 
like Englia) "fogether,’ sinee sewing generally requires two 
objects, That reflexive must have been very frequent; possibly 
the causative-roflexive formation *NSTMWN or "NING was one 
of the reasons why the reflexive ¢. was understond a8 @ part of 
the root, 
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. Utiu, the Sumerian god of conumerce 
In JRAS 1919, 37-41, Langdon has laid Assyriologists under 

obligation by discovering new material for the appraisal of the 
mysterious TAG + AU, who now sasumes more tangible shape 
before our eyes, A more careful sifting of the material, how- 
ever, requites the modification of Langdon’s results. First of 
all we must examine CT 12, 24, 35129, 64 if: of, Christian, 
MVAG 1913, 78, who clarifies the situation regarding the sign 
Anes : . 

G TAG + S80 (tibir, 86 17)— nttue 

hh TAG +UT()) (utiu?) = nttu™ 

6 TAG + AU (wttu?) = riffu™ 
Sb 121 (hitb — MIS —rittw™) shows clearly that riftu meant 
not oily ‘paw, hand, fist,’ but also ‘seal’: for the development 
ef, our ‘hand’ for ‘signoture.’ Line 85 above is a phonetic 
writing of a common type, indicating the pronunciation win, or 
the like; the other two entries leave one in doubt whether the 
older writing is TAG + 80 or TAG + KU, sinve 40 and KU 
ean hardly be distinguished in Old Babylonian. As rittu means 
hand, tike 4; TAG +AU ne ree (metas 
It ean, moreover, be ahown that TAG + Sf means ‘fist,’ as 
well as ‘seal’ The txpresaion cig-tibira-ra means mahigu ja 
Sapri, ‘strike the rump” (4opra — Ar, fa/r, ‘arse, rump," a 
gente whieh {its into all the passages perfectly ; fapre is a Ayn- 
ouym of néw, “seat, fundament’), A common gesture 
form literature, expressive of disgust or despair. But IG 
lone, with the pronunciation gag, means Zapru, ‘ramp’ (Br. 
4688); the sign, which las not been explaimed, obviously repre- 
setits this part of the body (ef, the Eg. sign ph). So, as re= 
mahden, fine must be ‘fist’; the whole phrase means ‘strike 
the rump with the fist.’ The fact that AU = tidu, ‘seat, arse,’ 
does nol warrant the interpretation of 7A¢? + KU in this way, 
however. In the same way, one could take any of the multifa- 
ridus values of KU, and erect a hypothesia on it; I have made 
and rejected several. It is by no means certain that the trans 
lation ‘full, laundry,’ for TAG Je KU is correct; the following 
entry, puc(¢)@ da vss, 1s simply ‘clean a aleeping rug’; even 
if it is right, it most certainly does not result that Uttu ts a 
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fuller-god. Juxtsposition in the vocabularies has been em- 
ployed a5 an argument to prove Many erroneous contentions. 

Tn the important section last published by Meek, AJSL 31. 
287, Uttu is explained as the divine engraver (zadim; the 
engraver also made seals), the god of the seal, the god of judi- 
cial decisions (4Sd-bar, “Sa-pwrussé), the god of the judicial 
stait (@U/s-ber, “parussu), and “RAT, whose meaning is doubt- 
ful, tho ‘fuller’ is possible. These statements ought to make 
it clear that Uttn was a god of the contract, which lay at the 
center of all Babylonian business life. Now we can anderstand 
why Uttu appears in the Langdon Epic in & transaction involv- 
ing the purehase of agricultural products; the Sumerian poet 
wanted to portray the beginning of agricultural und commer- 
ial life, which held a place of such dignity and importance in 
Babylonia. 

Unfortunately, Langdon imsists upon maintaining the itenti- 
fieation of TAG + KU with Utnapisti=, which the pronunciation 
Uttu assists him in doing. After JAOS 28. 60, the imagimary 
“Utta-nepistim arik’ should he allowed to die. As a mere pos- 
sibility I would propose the identifiention of Dttu with the 
sun-pol Utu, also pdris purussé and lord wilh connect 
and the contract; Uttu is then a depotentized sun-god, like the 
Avestan Mithra. It may be noted that Mithra was also a god 
of the contract, as well.as a figure of the Tammuz type, in some 
respects (ef, the remarks JAOS 39. 81, to which, aside from the | 
reading Summu, I still subscribe). Dttu may easily have been 
a god of fertility and a god of business at onte; Nisaba was 
a goddess of writing and accounting us well as a-grain-doity. 

In this connection I wish to correct a typographical error in 
JAOS 39, 81, 0. 28, where the g in Eg, ager (ndr) should have 
an inverted circumflex, as in the copy. The serpent hiaroglyph 
was pronounced dz, but since the three Semitie ¥’a (Ar. 4, d, 
and ¢) lave fallen together in it, es well as the prlatulized y, we 
hove adopted the habit of transcribing ¢@ in the former «ase, 
and 9 with inverted cireum#ex i in the latter; Dhyti corresponds 
to Eth. dahdj, ‘sun,’ and is more remotely connected with Ar. 
uddah, ‘moon." 
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NOTES OF THE SOCIETY 


The Annual Meeting of the Society will be held at Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y.. on April 6-3, 1920. The Board of 
Directors will meet on the evening of April 6, the day preceding 
the first day of meeting. 


During the absence of the Treasurer, Prof. A. T. Clay, now 
in residénee at the School in Jerusalem, al! dacs and busines 
communications forwarded to his New Haven address. will 
receive prompt attention. 


President Lanman of the Society has appointed the following 
Committee on Plan for Archaeological Exploration in the Near 
Bast: Messrs. Breasted (chairman), Torrey (acting chairman in 
Dr. Breasted’s absence from the country), Butler, Jewett, Nies. 


NOTES OF OTHER SOCIETIES, ETC, 


The Annual Meeting of the Society of Biblical Literature and 
Exegesia was held at Union Seminary, New York, December 29 
and 30. The Presidential Address on *The of Acts," by 
Prof. E. J. Goodspeed, was accompanied by a symposium om the 
Criticism of Acts as related to the History and Interpretation 
af the New Testament. The Society took inpertant action in 
establishing « commission to catalogue all the Biblical and 
Patristic manuscripts to be found in this country. The officers 
elected for the following year are: President, Prof. A. T. Clay; 
Vice-President, Prof. Kemper Fullerton; Secretary, Prof. H. J. 
Cadbury: Treasurer, Prof. George Dahl. 


= 


In connection with the above Society was held the annual 
meeting of the Manuging Committee of the American School of 
Oriental Research in Jerusalem. It was reported that the School 
had been opened with Director Worrell and Professors Clay and 
Peters in residence, that affiliation had been made with the Brit- 
ish School of Archacology, and the Bute House within the Jaffa 
Gate hud been secured as the home of the two Behools. The 
Fellow, Dr. Albright, reached Jerusalem on Deeember 30. 
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The annual meeting of the Archaeological Institute of Amer- 
ica, whith could not he held in Toronto, the appointed place, 
beraust of an epidemic, was held in Pittsburgh on Desember 
20H]. The officers of the organization were in general reelected, 
Of general interest was the diseussion on ‘Archaeology and 
Classical Philology’, in whieh Egypt, Mesopotamia, Greece anil 
Italy were represented respectively hy Drs. Curreliy, Jastrow, 
Fowler, Laing. 











The Palestine Oriental Society was organimed in Jerusalem in. 
January at @ meeting participated in by about thirty officials 
and stholors. It adopted « constitution aimilar to that of the 
Amerioun Oriental Society, ‘The offieers lected ores Phre 
Lagrange, president; Messrs. Clay and Garstang Vice-presi- 
dents; Mr. Danby, treasurer; Mr. Slouseh, seuretary: Governor 
Storrs, Messrs. Bon Yehudah and Crea, directors, 





THE AMERICAN COUNCIL OF LEARNED 

SOCIETIES © 
Upon the invitation of the presidents and secretaries of the 
Americnn Academy of Arts and Sciences and the American PHis- 
torical Association, extended to thirteen representative Ameri- 
can Jearned societies devoted to humanistic studies, a conference 
was held in Boston on September 19, 1919. The following 
societies were represented by delegates: the American Phitoso- 
phienl Society, the American Academy of Arte and Seienoes, 
the American Antijyuarian Socjety, the Archaeological [natitute: 
of America, the Modern Language Association, the American 
Historical Association, the American Economie Association, the 
American Philosophical Association: and, unofficially, the 
American Philological Association and the American Oriental 
Society, the latter being represented by Professors J. BR. Jowett 
am! DG, Lyon. Mr, William BR. Thayer was chosen permanent 
chairman and Mr. Waldo G. Leland permanent secretary. The 
object of the conference was the establishment of a union of the 
humatistic societies in America, 60 aa to enable this country to 
be properly represented iw the Union Académique, a proposed 
Mmternational organization of learned societies devoted to human- 
istic studies, steps towards the formation of which wer taker 
under the auspices of the Académie des [nseriptions et Belles 
Lettres at, a preliminary conference held in Paris on May 15 and 
17, 1919. 

‘It was: formally resolved by the conference in Boston that, 
‘It is the sense of this Conference that American learned socie- 
ties devoteil to humanistic studies should purticipate as a group 
in the Union Académique.’ Professor James T. Shotwell, of 
Columbia University, and Mr, William H. Buckler, of Baltimare, 
were appointe) as American delegates to the seasion af the 
Union Académiqne to be helil m Paris in October, Among the 
votes adopted by the conference was the statement that ‘This© 
Conference desires to express its deep interest in the subject of 
explorstions and researches in Western Asin and hopes that a 
scheme of cotperation may be considered by the Union Ava- 
déminque,* 
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A draft of a Constitution of the affiliated American societies 
was then considered and adopted. It is aa follows: 


CONSTITUTION 

jet, I. This body shall be known as the American Counsil of Lenrned 
Societies devoted to Humanistic Studies. 

Ast. JL Sect, A. The Council shall be composed of delegates of tho 
nitions! leerne! sorieties of the United Stitey which are devoted to the 
advancement, by gclentifie methods, of the humaniatia studies. 

Becr. DB. Each of the thirteen sdcielin harely ect Tt tind ic 
tmtion of thie comvemtion und constitution, be admitted to repress 


the Comoe}: 
The América 


Sonloty. 
Het American Liteart of Ait nd Daido 








The Archacologival Instituto of xinion 
The Modem Language Axcociation of Amorica, 
The Aterican Histories) Association, 
The American Eeouomie Association, 
The American Philosophical Asogiatinn, 
The American Political Science Aneotiation. 
The Avirrican Sociological Sociaty. 
The American Soelvty ef International Law, 
Shor. C. Other societion may bo admitted to representation in the Joun- 
ell ty vote of three-fourths of all the delegation 
_ Ast OL Seer. A. Each society shall he represented im the Council 


Ant, IV. The nflleers of the Council shall consist of m chaired. a vise 
esd im me manser on he co who shall be chosen for auch terms 
an Misner ws the may de ba 

von rmagee | Y determine, bet no two offlcery ahall 
Axe. V. ‘The Counell shall determine its own rulie of jprosbdure id 
bill enact auch y-taws, aut lscansistant with thie constitution, ne it tray 


Aur, VI. The Council shall hold at lsast one rach | 
thall be pot lew ‘than hpi whee sake 
oT the { A cau fon iar 





societies which aro represented in the Couneil 
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Avr, VIT!, ‘The Counci! may upon its own Initlativy take measures to 
advance the guneral interests of the hamanlstic studies, and is especially 
charged with maintalning and strengthening relations among the societies 
which are repermented in it 

Avr, IX. Sxer. A. In order to meet ite own necessiry administrative 
Apne anil to pay the antmad contribution of thn United Btntes to the 
wiministrative inulget of the Union Acodfmigne the Council dhall, until 
otherwier provided, nswse upon cash eocioty reprisented in if wn annual 
eonttitwtion of not lege than. twenty-five dollars, oor more, exeept as a 
seeelmcees pemarsUR ES) SOAS Ce: RHA CSNY, CORN OE ee 


Sane. 8. The Connell miy recolve gifts and acquire property Tor the 
| intimated above. 

Aer X, Tho Count shall make a report to the erties each year mt 

ting forth in detail all the aety of the Counell and all receipts and expendl- 

tures of money, 

Aor XI. Tdentira) instructions from & majority of the sociuties which | 

arc represented in the Council shall be binding upon it. 

Aor. XT. The Council may be dissolved by a Foto of two-thirds of the 

stcletles repreeented therein. 

Awe, SIT, Amendments to this constlintion may be proposed by a rota 

of two-thirda of the Council and shall take effect when ratified by a major- 

ity of the societies repreamim) in the Cocnol 

Aur. XIV. ‘This convention aad caustitution nhull be presented to the 

societies mn Lia ha APMSAcTL, Goasion Sant cualt So oh tet aePek- wlan 

they shall have been ratified by any seven of them. 











‘The niceting of the Committee of the Union Académique was 
held in Paria on Oot. 15-19, 1919, the American representatives 
being Mr. Buckler and, in the absence of Prof. Shotwell, Dr. 
Louis Hi. Gray. A constitution of the Union was drafted, whieh 
is to be submitted to the American learned societies for ratifien- 
tion, but no copies of it are known to have reached this country 
as yet. It was aleo decided that the next meeting of the Union 
be held in May, 1920. 

The foregoing information was communicated by the Corre- 
sponding Secretary of thie Society to its Directors in a circular 
letter dated Dee, 13, 1919, so that they might make such recom- 
mendations as they might see fit to the Society at its Annnal 

The Constitution of the American Council of Learned Socie- 
ties Devoted to Humanistic Studies has already been ratified 
by eight of the thirteen societies participating in the Boston 
Conferenive, viz: {he American Philosophical Society, the Amer- 
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jean Acailemy of Arts and Sciences, the American Antiquaman 
Society, the American Philological Association, the Archasolo- 
gical Institute of America, the American Historical Association, 
the American Economie Association, and the American Socio- 
logical Soeciety, Six of these sovieties have appointed their 
delegates to the Council, the first meeting of whicli, it is now 
expected, will be held in New York City on February HM. 

Although the American Oriental Society has not yet ratified 
the Constitution of the American Council, it hus been asked to 
send two informal representatives to the coming meetmg, and 
the President of the Society has appeurted as euch Prof. Morris 
Jastrow, Jr, andl Prof. Maurice Bloomfield, 


P. S.—At the first meeting of the American Council, helil in 
New York on February 14, organization was effected. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected ; Prof. Charles H. Haskins, ohair- 
min; Prof, Jolm C. Rolfe, vice-chairman; Prof, George M. 
Whicher, seeretary-treasurer. Professor Jastrow: attended the 
neeting as the informal representative of this Soviety, 








PERSONALIA 
M. Srnvarw Lavi, Honorary Member of this Society, has been 
commissioned ty the Freach Minister of Publie Instruction to 
orgunioe the department of Oriental Languages in the reeonsti- 
tuted French University of Strashoure. 
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_- PHONETIC AND LEXICAL NOTES 
Eowr W. Fay* 


L, Inne-TnaniAn raeataest or TE. Ate; 
1. In Avestan, interior and final K's ‘yielded 2, thraugh an 
intermediate stage which we may transcribe by k's or ss. In 


behalf of the second transcription I note -iks- from igs in Skr. 
duikeat (he hated), and -if in edhamana-dvit. 

Rewaer. It le not necessary, however, to invoke the mnalogy of Sk 
<Ee-<<os- to support the contention that TE Pa (Indo-Iren. iv) yielded 
interior 24 but final j.—I see no cogest reason for accepting the theory 


row Waekrruagel fl Grom. ) $ 118; 07a) that deekn (thao hatert) Lae 
walogies! ty, The # of IE esi (thou art)— Sk, dai (A) may be ao corlier 
trastment of ae than the eof bees (iool), Plautine ees, Armen. cn; (By), 
eso Biagmann, Gr. 1, p 725, Anm. 2 must be remnmbered, however, 
that moomphatic ef yields no relinhle proof for the msual treatmont of 
ven Bh. féat may fall under A, devote. under B- In view of. the small 
number of locative inflaitives tike bydi-+ ia Sanskrit (ese Mousulanall"s Fed. 
Gram. § 548), moro heavily grado) Jest \imperstive fre infinitive, type 
of Lat. eee) is not to be excluded from the Gudht class: cf, fie varta- 





tions in gradation jn dative reot infnitives (eee Bartholomae, @r, fran. 
Pag. 1. $253, 1), ‘And who shall decide whether érdgt (honr thew) ly from 
jew of from dres! That gen. aede (Aurore) eatnes Prosi wes, perburenl 
from TE weee-, tether than directly from ws (cf. wy-de-d, mt dawn), i 
quite incredible, 

® Tn Sanskrit, the rules art much more somplicated : (1) 
Interior kts> 39> ke (dvikpmahi, like duikyat) ; (2) final be 
normally yielded -s, whence -f (wif, settlement, Mike edamdm 
dit) ; (3) bat-ofter rr, as in dyk sprk dirk, yielded -8; (4) and 
0 after dentals, by dissimilation, as in dik ytvtt (cf. Clan. 
‘Quart, 8, 53, noting also +hrk for -dhrt). (5) After # and 4. 
ax in bhisdk und prd-yak (but not Graf), the product was ulso 
&. (8) We'find } and t after sfh in Prakritic posfhavdt (ef. on 
nom. anuivdn § 4). 
4. ‘The nom. puredde (fore-offering) contains da (gift), or 
perhaps an ¢ stem, *dds; but its lingual d testifies to an early 
metaplastic nominutive -dé} (d¢ by progressive ® imilation). 
The aceusative puro-ddsam (fore-horar } is metaplastic (: dia, 

*Died Feb 17, 10g0., He hail revised proof an pp. 42-100 before bbs 
death. 
a JA08 40 
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neelainmg). Likewise oveyds KRRDEtAliry alfering) belongs to 
the root yd;see Whitney's note on AY. 2.35.1, and ef. avaytinam 
(propitiation). Vedie anak (eyeless} has LE. kh, 


2, THe Poonxerics oF See. anadid-bhyas. | 

4. The problem is to trace the phonetic development of the 
Proto-Indo-[ranian weak stem onas-ug’h-. This I do briefly as 
follows; by exterior euphony the compound anas-ugh- yielded 
aiaz-wih-, whence by assimilation a@naz-wik- and next, with 
continued assimilation, ably, *anad-ud-bhyas, Joc. *anadutsn, 
stheequentiy dissimilated to anadid-thyas ete, The proper 
nominative, stil] reckoning with the accomplished dissimilation,. 
would hive heen *anadwit, vor. *dnadvat, with exphonic forms 
in dn before initial nasals. To the generalisation of thea 
euphonic forms the synonymous. Yoeatives of vfsan and dkgan 
(bull) would have contributed, though Whitney's metaplastic 
Stem anadwing (possessing a wagon) is not inadmissihle-—Uhien- 
beck’s privs unerd- is bare assumption; and the Indra epithet 
Hooevkt tn RV. 1. 121. 7 might a8 Ludwig realizes in his 
note, a thousand other things than car-berne (pace Johannson 
in BB 18.17). Perhaps the epithet is a bahuvrihi, with shifted 
(1 ultimately voeatival) accent, from haplologie anar[vd]-vit- 
(having a limitless dwelling, dwelling in infinity}. 


3. Carrigue or JAON 38. 206-207, 

- Professor Edgerton has made o just, if somewhat harsh. 
criticism of Uhlenbock’s ‘etymology’ of Skr. 44 (takes), He 
haa also found for defo the sense of salytation, Againat hie 
derivation of these words from a Tindi disleet | have reserva- 
Hons; nor can I believe that, in noting Hindi lena, the lexicon of 
Monier Williams intended to represent lena as the source of lati, 
but mither to-say that litt and lena derived from # common Pra- 
kNitic source, 

6. As for the verb ati, Fréhde correctly placed it long ago (AEB 
=0. 212) with the sept of Greek jdrpes (wage). But Frihde’s 
definition was defeetive, As it is reflected, after biden in Bai- 
Rog (& ¥, Adrpor), ray (non and} verb) meant: “DOSSESSION, TO 
accord to one’; in the middle, ‘to Acquire, gain,” We come ont 
better with the one definition of to take: [Giving is ‘a reciprocal 
aot. For the receiver it isa taking (ef. Eng. folings = money 
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taken in business, reecipts).| In Homer (see: the passages i 
Frohde's article), dAmos means ‘without one’s takings, —s due 
share in’; Adrpor is the share of the earner, and Liat. fafro has come 
tlearly back to‘taker.' The IN. root (2)léi (1 enlargement of sel 
in dAdv) appears as ele, expanded by various determinatives in 
EMapfe (Aqvera) ind Adfer. Skr. rdbhafe preserves a trace of the 
original diphthong in pf. rethe (see AVP 39, 293) and 4 is aiso 
revealed in -ripsu (eited by Whitney); of. (with #) Aasieypos 
(rapidus). Between Mted (with) and Ager a close parallel 
obtains. Was Liat. [twm originally a tuking off? 

7. As regards ddesa in the sense of salutation (cf. Eng. bid = 
invitation and ‘! hid you goodday’), I am even further from 
being eouvinewd. In the context it seems not unlikely that dde- 
far dadivd ete. introducing the interview of a great king with 
a sage, meant merely ‘the king having given a signal <to pro- 
ceed> was saluted by the sage’; and note in the loxiea that 
d +- dig is defined by nominare (dénenneny Granting the defi- 
nition, however, this sen¥¢ may have been suggested for ddeda to 
any user of the ery of greeting (1 or salutation at departure), 
distya; ef. disfi-vrddhé (eongratlation),—In regard to the for- 
rnin of etiquette dixtya vardhase, a hesitate between the standard 
interpretation aos salute augerts and a more archaic salute appel- 
laris (verdhase ; Lat. verbum). The salutation dis!yd (sale ; lit, 
with homage) is to be derived from dagadti (dors homage). 

3, Lakewise édesa, if it means greeting, may belong by honest 
descent to the sept of ddindti, for I take it that, given a colloquial 
survival of Sanskrit, a word ((dfs) or, in a formula (ddegarh 
dafivd), a definition of most archaic nature may emerge os late 
elagiea] Sanskrit, or even in a restrict] dialeet, that of the 
Southern reeenaion of Professor Edgerton’s text. In point 
of derivation ddesa may belong, like disfyd, toa very interesting 
group. The original root was dé(i)k', with long interior dipl:. 
thong; and the cognates exhibit a rather rich vowel gradation, 
e, g. déialt (seclaims, does homage, greets, offers, oonsecrates) ; 
diksd, conseeration (this is, to the best of my knowledge, a new 
derivation); didega (1 salutation). There is also in RY. 6, 56.1 
the reduplicated stem dided-- 

yd smo AMAciotl Lerembhdd (ti pisdanw | ad tdno devd diltte: 
qui hunc galutat ‘Pultiphagus’ pomine Poshanem | non ef dews 
silotanido <est>. 
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In Homer the root déik* is of social rather than sacral import: 
deveres (Salutes, welcomes, pledges with a cup) ; and in the same 
Brae Pexcurce Sutlatces (: deburedpercs). Nor must we any 
longer, under the spell of the phonetic system that obtained 
prior to the elucidation of the long diphthong seriés, follow 
Wackernagel (BB 4. 269) m the mischievous correction to. 
Sixevrm, In Latin, the ¢ of the diphthong has been lost alto- 
gether in deevs, honor (=: Skr, dafasydit}; but dicat (conse- 
crates) and dignus (honored, honorable> worthy) contain it; 
of. dp-tcxeros and see AJP 91. 415. A secondary root dek's 
remains in RV. in impy. daksatd (do homage), construed. (ax 
sometimes dix) with dative of receiver, 

9. That the root dik (acclaim) is anything but a specialized 
‘Aepect of the root written deik' (to point out, show, in Skr. diz), 
or conversely, I cannot believe. Ciue enough to the special aense 
is furnished by the Aesclhylean compound danrvActustos (= dig- 
ifig monstratus>> honored, conspicuous). I also compare our 
‘Biblical shew-bread. Personally 1 think that in the sept of 
déiati the long diphthong series is archaic m the sacral and 
social word, and is older than the short diphthong series of dico, 
Seievy. The reituplicution of Suiecero ig the intensive redupli- 
tation of Skr. diédiste (displays), formally allocated to di’ 
instead of d&s. Again, we should not correct to dqdcrxerv. 





HINDIISMS IN SANSKRIT AGAIN: A REPLY TO PRO- 
FESSOR FAY 


UsivEnstry oF PENNaTLYARLi 


My pentvarion of ddeje, ‘sulytation,” from Hindi (or som 
related dinleet) ddes evidently goes very much against the grain 
with Professor Fay; for he thinks of si least three distinet and 
alternatiy wuys of avoiding it. It pozzles me to discover why 
the suggestion should seem to him a priori so improbable, os 
apparently it does. But of that later. Let me first consider his 
alternativ sugyestions. 

L. Be thinks ddeiam dativd neod pot mean ‘giving a saluts- 
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tion,” but may mean simply ‘giving a signal (to proeeed).’ 
The sage’s response to the king’s @defo ig a benediction, sukhi 
bhava. The like of this is regularly delivered by a saint to any- 
one (king or other person) whom he may meet, w response to a 
respectful salutation. The salutation is represented as a neces. 
sary preliminary to the blessing, If occasionally in sneh eases 
no prior salutation ia specifically mentiond, that only means that 
bedhesroae for granted, becanse the idea of its necessity in so 
eommonplace and familiar. In another recension of the Vilkra- 
révemiia the same king tests the omniscience of another saint by 
saluting him only mentally (that is, without words or other out: 
ward sign); when the sage offers a benediction. the king saya 
"Why do vou bless me when I hav not greeted yout’ To this 
the sage replies that by means of his omniseience he perecivd 
the mental grieting of the king, (This incident is found in . 
Indische Studien, 15. 285.) ‘The royal permission is not needed 
for a religions person to address the king; on the contrary, the 
gaint ranks higher than the king, and it is the king’s duty to 
salute him first. This i is ae thruont all Biods, liter- 
iherotore in Hinde, | 

® Granting the meaning ‘salutation,’ Professor Fay thinks 
this méening of ddeja may be derived from Sanskritic uses of 
the root (@)dig. Two of his suggestions may be groupt here. 

(a) He calls to mind the frese disfyd (vardhase), a form of 
congratulation (not of salutation), The literal meaning of this 
frase is not entirely clear. But certainly disfi does not mean 
anything like salutation; 4nd mdotd Professor Fay’s suggestion 
implies a very violent transfer of meaning based on a very vague 
psychological connexion, Another objection is that disfi is not 
ddisti, and thet in semasiology yon cannot jamp from # simple 
hase to one of its compounds without hesitation. 

(b) Deserving of much more serious consideration is the elaim 
that ddidegati-in HV. 6. 56, 1 means ‘salutes, If this wer po, 
or if any form or derivativ of ddif in Sanskrit could be shown to 
hay such a meaning, then Professor Fay would hay som appar- 
ent ground for questioning my etymology. 1 shal endevor to 
show in the paper which follows this that he is wrong about 
Sdidefati, and that in the Rigveda at least no such meaning 
attaches to atiy form or derivativ of dif, Even if I wer wrong 
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in this (and after reading Professor Fay’s Rejoinder I am stil 
filly convinst that Iam right), 1 do mot think that the question 
of ddesa woul be seriously affected thereby. The power of the 
eounter-urgument would be more apparent than real. Professor 
Fay has not been able to show any trace of the meaning ‘salute’ 

in any derivativ of ddé later than the Rigveda. Yet the word 
and its durivativs ar very- common. in later Sanskrit. T should 
hesitate long before jumping from the Rigveda to more than 4 
thousand years «. o., with no intervening link, on a point eon- 
cerning the meaning of a word whieh is very commonly used in 
other meanings thrnout the whole of the intervening peric. It 
is not-unimportant, either, that the actual form ddesa does not 
ovour in the Rigveda at all, So far-as we kno, ddege means, in 
all periods of Sanskrit where it occurs, ‘command, instruction’ 

_ or the like; nntil suddenly, like a bolt out of the clear sky, ina 
single occurrence in a work composed more than a thousand 
yours A. b., we find it meaning ‘salutation.’ And then we find 
that Hindi ddes means, very commonly tho not invariably, the 
same thing. To refuse to accept the obvious inference require 
mort self-denial than 1 hav. 

3. Professor Fay’s third line of attack involvs o series of 
interesting and ingenious etymological suggestions by which he 
weeks to link jdeée in particular, and ihe root dié in general, 
with a number of other words i in Sanakrit and related languages 
which inean “honor, respect’ and the like. Tis language in this 
part of his paper is not always quite clear to me. For instance, 
he save ‘ddemm (greeting) mary heleng by honest déeseant to the 
sept of daéati (does homage).’ Tf het means by this that ddesa 
may be directly connected with ddé, and only mare remotely (if 
at all) with @-déé, then I cannot follow him. Indeed, 1 cannot 
even argue with him on that point; fori} implies the non-recog- 
nition of what to me ar axiomatic principles. To my mind 
ddefa ‘preating’ is either a Sanskrit word by ‘honest descent’ 
(or derivation) from 4-dié, or it ia not a Sanskrit word at all. 
A third alternativ seems to me to le entertainable only by an 
act of faith, My own view is that it is not a Sanskrit word at 
all, but a Hindi (or other modern) word. | 

On the other land, if Professor Fay only means: that dif, 
‘indicate, show,” belongs to a group of Indo-European words: 
som of which hav developt such meanings as ‘honor, revere, 
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salute’; then, if his etymologies ar sound (they seem to me 
pretty bold), they would indeed be of use in explaining the 
origin of this meaning of the Hindi ddes. For they would fur- 
nish interesting semantic parallels for the development of this 
word from Sanskrit ddega ‘direction, prescription, nim” or the 
like {but not ‘salutation’. 

The only point at issue would then be whether the meaning 
‘salutation’ for ddeéa developt im Sanskrit, or whether it 
developt in a modern dialect and came into Sanskrit as a baek- 
formation. Now, it is of course wel-known to all that Sanskrit— 
even muh older Sanskrit than the Vikramacarita—is ‘chuck 
full’ af hack-formations from the Middie Indie dinlects, that 
from popular speech. Buddhistie Sanskrit is the prize example 
of this; « large part of it is only rudely and imperfectly Sans- 
kritixed Pali (or som telated disject). But all periods of the - 
language ar sufficiently full of the same sort of thing. Now 
then, if the very common Sanskrit word fideja never shows any 
~ meaniig like ‘salutation,’ except in the one. passage discoverd 
by mé; and if the verb @-dif and its other derivative ar equally 
megativ; and if we find that, in Hindi, éd@ is an extremely 
familiar and commonplace word in this meaning; then—l do 
not see what dignus, deous, or even ddf, can hav to do with the 
question (except, as aforesaid, perhaps as semantic parallels). 
Hier stehe ich; ich kann nicht anders. 

Let mé put a hypothetieal question to Professor Fay. Let us 
assume that in » scolastic Latin treatise written in Bologna in 
the fourteenth century we fiid « common Latin word—ay 
dicti~—used in a sense in which it is otherwise unknown, even 
in medieval Latin, but in which its Italian equivalent is very wel 
known and common, Would Professor Fay look to Old Porsiat 
Lithuanian relative of the original Latin root to find the 
explanation of the isolated ueage? Would he even trouble him- 
self to go far afield among Plautine or Ciceronian coguates of the 
root in quéstion—particulariy umong sy i cognates whose 
relationship is at beat doutful, and certainly cannot hav beer 
apparent to the users of the language (as dag: di4)t The par- 
allel seems to me perfect. 

The same considerations apply to [fi, No Hindi svolar, so 
far as appears, douts the fact that Hindi le-nd (nd is the infint- 
tiv ending, the ‘root’ is le) is derived from Prakritie forms of 
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lath, (See Platts, Hindustani Dieltonary, 3- v-; Hoe 
Gram. of the Gaudian Languages, p. 70.) In Bengali the root 
is fa (infinitiv fete), and Hindi aigiodia ba taind (Plotts, £¢.}. 
The late oppearance of Lit, plus its eorrespandence with these 
words, is to my mind sufficient evidence that it is from a popular 
dialect, and that all attempts to eonnect it with IZ. elements le 
or fa ar neeless and misleading. ‘The only question open to dis- 
cussion is whether it is a Prakritism or coms from a more modern 
dinlect. In favor of the latter alternativ may be mentiond the 
following facts, There is no Prakrit base ld, so far as I can 
find, There is indeed a Prakrit le (Hemacandra, 4. 238; ses 
re(?. there quoted in Pischel’s translation), which Pischel thinks 
probably connected with (ati, tut which I think more likely 
belongs with Sanskrit ji (as Pischel also considers possible) ; ef, 
Karpiramaiijari, od. Konow (O08 4), 1.13. At any rate lit 
could with difficulty be derived from Prokrit le. It apparently 
coma from a dialect in whith the vowel was J, Cf. the Hindi 
dinleet form /aind, and Bengsli le; the standard Hindi lv & 
apparently not to, be connected with Prakrit Ie (even if the 
latter belongs in this croup at all), but its ¢ is a contraction of 
ai, in which the original vowel of the root appears. The com- 
pound [iad (for Tednd), ‘to bring,’ may possibly, but in my 
opinion not probably, be the origin of lit. 

Agsin, the disappearance of medial intervocalic & is « familiar 
(the not exactly common) fenomenon in tha modern dialeets (ef. 
Hoernle, 7. ¢.; Kelloge, Grammar of the Hindi Language, p. b4). 
In Prakrit, on the other hand, it is rare, Indeed, Pischel RE 

3. 246 £, Grammatik der Prokrit Sprachen, p, 184) eate; 
ani dogmatically denies that it ever oceurs: bat I think this ; if 
5 sweeping, ef. Weber, Hila’ (AKM 5.3), p. 29; Hala* (AKM 

7, 4), on dtrofes 4, £10, 584, especially on atestanle This is an 
nAditional reason for not connecting Prakrit le with labA (Ea), 
besides its meaning (‘to lay on’), which does not seam to fit the 
latter easily, If we har out le, there ar no Prakritic fonus of 
lahh except those containing an fh as representatiy of the Skt. 64. 

For these reasons it seems to me fair to assume that lati come 
from « modern, post-Prakritie dialeet, ‘This is certa what 
Monier Williams intended to suggest in his Senskril Dictionurys 
sv. Whether the suggestion has also been made elsewhere I 
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im not sure, It scems to me so obvious that I feel sure it would 
hav becom. commoanplave ere now, but for the facts that (1) late 
is so rare anil late a-word in Sanskrit, and! (2) eomparativly 

skritists, unhappily, kno anything about the, modern 
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&. A-dig ww rae Riovena.’ 


No (anerv. sropy of 4-dif and ita derivativs in the Rigveda 
has yet been made. The nearest approach to one is found in 
Oldenberg’s remarks, ZDMG 55. 292, and Rgveda Noten on 6. 
4. 5. Oldenberg finds that ddif as a noun usually refers to 
‘faindlich» Anschiige.' ‘This I betiey to be tru; but I think 
that both the noun and the verb can be more accurately defined. 

‘My belief is that the verb @-dif (always in RV a reduplicating 
present, ididesati, or intensiv, ddédis{e) means invarinhly ‘to 
aim ot” (with hostil: intent), nearly always in the literal sense, 
‘to aim with « wepan ut" (with secnsativ of the person or thing 
aimd at), The noun adi likewise always means ‘nim,’ and in 
evry case exnept possibly one or two it also implies hostil intent, 

Fundamental ar the two passages 9, TO. 5° and 10. 61. Kia 
The first reads: 

ufed Aixmena badhate vi durmatir ddédisinah faryahéva 
furidhah. 


‘The viril (Indra) overcoma the evil-disposed by his furious 
energy, aiming st them as an srcher at opt Y Warriors 
(1 dwridhah of uncertain meaning, but cannot affest the ques- 
tion) ,’"—Tw sevond reads : 

4 yah séryibhis tuyinrmnd asylirinitddtsar gabhastin, 
‘Who with vigorous strength prepares bis aim with arrows in 


the hand." | 
Most of the oveurrences of @-dif us # verb belong so obviously 














OF Fuy, above, page 2. For the fret sven Stolies i thle series, 
we AJP 35; 136 1., 7408 35. 240 1, ASP 40, 175 &. 
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to the sfere of bostil attacks that they require no discussion. 
Thus, 10, 134, 2: 
ddhaapadém tim wn krdhi yé asmdi ddidesati, 

‘Put him dewn underfoot who sims against us.’ The same or 
a closely similar locution is found 9, 652. 4°, 10, 133, 4°, 1. 43, 
2, Equally simple and obvious is 6, 44. 17%, abhisenda ably 
ddédisdndin pardeca indra pra mrad jahi ca, The only remain- 
ing occurrence of a finite verb form from d-dié is 6, 6. 1: 

yi enim ddideiati karombhdd itt pilsdnam, #4 téna devd ddise. 
In the light of the otherwise universal use of the verb, it seems 
to mé clear that it should be understood here too in a hostil sense. 
1 therefore would render, nearly (tho not precisely) with Rothi, 
(Grassmann, and Oldenberg (Noten, on 9. 21. 5), and at variance 
with Fay (who follows Ludwig essentially), “He who aims 
(matignantly) at Piisan, saying “‘he is a porridge-eater (hind, 
weakling) ‘*—the wod is not o mark for him (literally, not is the 
god for aiming at by hiim)." Aside from the superior consist- 
eney with other occurrences of the verb, we hereby avoid the 
bold assumption of an understood a@nyih, which Ludwig and 
Fey ar compeld to make, What parallel is there for the omis- 
sion of cayé in such a case! In other words, how can ma . | 
dewih mean ‘no other gol’? It means nearly the opposit ‘of 
that: “not the god (just mentionad).' It is mere casuistry for 
Ladwig to refer to 1, 140, 11 priyid . . . préye, “dearer than # 
dear one’; obviously this is not in the least parallel, 

The noun jdif, naturally, follows the verb in usage. In addi- 
tion to the passages alredy quoted, it occurs in §. 60,12": yéne 
vdisdma prtandsy sirdhatas téranto oryé ddisah, Again the: 
sfere ia vonflict (pflenéeu); ‘crossing over (escaping) the aime 
of the foe." On the diffienlt, and pretty cerisinly corrupt, 
passage 6, 4..5 see Oldenberg, pisces quoted. Oldenberg & evi- 
dently not prejodist in favor of the view I hold, for he speci. 
cally refers to 8. 9d. 11 as showing ddid without hostil meaning. 
Yet he holds, I think rightly, that in 6. 4 5 (as wel as in 6. 92. 
21, for which see his note on that passage in Rigveda Noten) it 
refers to ‘feiniliche Ansehlige’; the fraseology of the passage 
(turds, ef. térante 8. 60, 12, drétir, ete.) bears this ont, whiat- 
ever may be the tro reading and interpretation of the text. 
The passage 8.93. 11, which Oldenberg seems to think shows 
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ddifah in a different sense, is inconclusiv, and can as easily be 
interpreted in my way 24 in any other: ydeya te ni oid ddisam 
nd minanti svardjyam, nd devé nddhrigur jinah. ‘Verily they 
do not at all obstruct (impede) thy aim, thy imperium.’ Of 
course there is nothing in the vontext which definitly proves 
that Indra'‘s ‘aim’ is directed agaist his enemies; yet it would 
be only his enemies that would wish to ‘obstruct’ it, and Indra’s 
general caracter, as wel asx the usual meaning of ddii (not to 
speak of svardjyant, parallel to it) suggest this. 

In two or three passages an ddié is attributed to Soma, It 
ocenrs twice in the consecutiv stnneas 9, 21. 5 and 6, in dloaely 
parallel locutions : 

damin pisdigam tadave dddhdta vendm ddige, 
yd asmébhyom Gravd. 5. 

rohir ad nithyarn ndvarn dadidta kétam ddtée, 
éukrdh pavadhwam draasd. 6, 


The key to ddise is yd anndbhyam drdti. The soma-dirops ar to 
fix their vend ‘for aiming at him who is stingy towards us." Tn 
the next stanza pada b is repeated with kéta for vend; obviously 
5° is to be understood also with 6°. Oldenberg (Noten) seems 
to mé wrong on these stanzas, tho he is right to the extent of tak- 
ing Gdige in « hostil sense, It seems to me that both pardiga 


rond and kéle must pertain to the soma, not to the stingy man 
(proteptically). ‘The lovativ aemin enuses no difficulty ; it 
depends in sense, at least, on ddife (perhaps also in literal con- 
struction, since we need not expect with the verbal noun the 
atousativ whieh would be found with a finite verb-form of d-de; 
but it may also depend on d-dhd, ‘fix . . . upon him for aint- 
ing’ = ‘fix for aiming at him’). The exact meaning of vend in 
this place is a problem which [ hav not solvd to my own satis- 
faction; kéfa at least is elearly ‘purpose, Absielit,’ nearly 
synonymous with ddié except that the latter is distinctly a hostil 
word: and I incline to the opinion that vend, which exchange 
with Affe in these two stanzas, ts to be taken in som. sense which 
amounts to the same thing in the final outcom. 

The sound of the soma is dirdédifon in 1, 139. 10; the context 
is coloriess and givs no clue to the meaning; ‘aiming afar off" 
fita as wel a8 any other meaning. 

1 finally to the last occurrence of ddts, which Professor 
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Fay tight hav quoted against ute, since it Is the one and only 
occurrence of a derivatiy of this root in the entire Rigveda 
which, taken by itself, might plausibly be interpreted in the 
ganse of ‘salutation’ or the like. It is 6. 48. = 
fin va dndram nd sukrdtnm virinam We | 
dryamdnom vd mandrish arprdbhojasai banda re stun 
Gtige, 

Pizan is praised, and is declared to be like unto various other 
gods in their special sferes, Simple as the language of the 
slanza seuns ut first sight, there ar difficulties about it. For 
instance, we need a qualifying epithet to go with erkpresati ad im 
pidaid: It in: very lume to translate with Grassmann ‘den 
meimend preis* wie Visehinn ich’; for nd implies that Piisan is 
‘(s0-and-so) like Vienu," Sust-ee in is ‘powerful like Indra’ ete. 
Taudwig sees this and construes srprébhojasash, in the preeedmg 
pada, with vimunm nd. The pida division and the order of 
words or sgainest this, tho I regard it as euperior to Grassmann’s 
rendering. But is it not at least possible that ddise ig the com- 
plement to vienuwh ni—like Visnu for aiming (against ene- 
* miest)"? Jt is tru that, so for as I am able to discover, the 
Vedic accounts of Visnu furnish no clue for explaining this as 
particularly appropriate to Visnu. But the Rigveda tells us 40 
little about Visnu anyhow, that we can not be sare that there 
may not be som allusion here to a feature of the god not other- 
wise omde clear—lLf, however, this is: not aceeptable, then 
Ludwig's interpretation of the passage ia clearly the right one. 
Ludwig renders ddiie ‘fiir meine Absicht," and the like is 
implied by Grassmann's ‘den meinend.’ Barring the possil 
(which I freely admit is only-a possibility) that my new inter- 
pretation ix correct, we should hav in ddige at this pomt one 
“tear case of the meaning ‘sim’ without hostil intent. There 
would, after all, be nothing very startling in this; it is not a 
very remote departure from the customary (and 1 beliey other- 
wise universal) meaning of the word. It would aril be 6 very 
far ery to ‘salutation,’ which, as 1 said, might be for 
this passage if we knew nothing about the word otherwise, but 
which, In view of its constant occurrence In o very different 
aemnsé, tan surely not be adopted horw, “No interpreter, ao for us 
I kno, has wlopted it; not even Laulwig, altho in his interpreta- 
tion of 6, 56. 1 he coms quite close fo Professor Fay’s idea, 
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REJOINDER T0 PROFESSOR EDGERTON* 
Enwis W. Far 


1. To waxe an Irish reply to Professor Edgerton’s bypothet- 
jeal question (p. 87), what I wish to know is whether the author 
‘or editor of the Vikramacarita and the late users of the verb 
lati employed Sanskrit as a vernacular and mother-tongue, 
whether they thought in Sansk. it (I do not mean to the execlu- 
sion of a Prakritic or Hindi dinleet). Lf these authors had 
received Sanskrit vive voce vivisque auribus it is entirely possi- 
ble that they introduced into Sanskrit literature words not 
written into our record but, in pomt of origin, of hoary antiq- 
nity, Grammatical citations apart, parul [+ xtpem) ia not of 
feecord. ‘This ehows the possibility of a most ancient word never 
being included in the literary record (supposing us to have it 
all!). and Jeaves us to infer that Panini took the example from 
the speesh of his own time. Tho IB. character of parut would 
have guarantowd its authenticity even if, without Pinini's .citu- 
tion, if had emerged as late as Lifi. Again, the history of the 
root stigh, long known only through the questionable medium of 
Dhitupitha, shows us how a word of most certaim TE. origin 
waa restricted, nut (so far as [ know) to a definitely aseertain- 
chile locality, but to the canticles of a restricted Vedic seet, The 
relation of literary Sanskrit to tho genuine yornaculars i A 
thorny problem. From the time of the great Epics on, Sanskrit 
was not, in the nkrrow sense, & vernacular. But the Tuage 
wos imparted viva voce and received wvivis auribus, so that it 
actually functioned asa standardized class or dinleet, anid 
its speakers were bilingual. In a genuine, if restricted, sense, 
this dinlect must have begun as spesch, so that the question 
arises at what time, in which century (sorites- wise) from 200 
s. 0. (shall I say?) down to 1500 a, D., ‘the colloquial founts 
dried up. For fits and ddefo there is nlao the other question of 
a possible bookish source (see.§ 9, note). Lf a word of good IE. 
stamp appeared first in the learned Epic of Apollonius or in 
Callimarhos I should not question its genuineness as Greok, even 
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thongh the vernacular of these authors was Hellenistic, I ean- 
not think the lateness of lafj substantially different from the 


Jateness of sthagayati (covers): Lat, tegit; or of Aadati which, 


exception madé of Epic -Adda, is elassieal only, but surely of TE. 
provenance. Also note étur, primary derivative of 1, but not 
found till Vasavadatta, see Gray's eilition, pp. 202, 214, 


The voealism of [ati. 

“. T could not think, because of the conflict of vowels in Sk. 
litt and Hindi /e-nd, that the lexieon of Monier Williams meant 
lo assert the express derivation of the one from the other: nor 
did I feel sure—though IT am compelled to speak without due 
lexical aids—thst the contracted Hindi form lana< lednd was 
earlier than the emergence of laf. [And now exactly so for the 
Bengali root 14.) On the other hand, the morphologival rela~ 
tion between Jifi and lebhati has 40 many amilogues to confirm 
it in TE. grammar that « theory of late emergence, but early 


origin, for (até is not to be put ont of court til] something Like 


philological proof of origin from an Indie vernacular is assured. 
In brief, 2 colloquial option between MH and labhati may always 
have existed in that Primary Prakrit from Which Sanskrit came, 


Without one of the terms having emerged till a late period. 


Even what one takes for the commonest words may emerge mela- 
tively nts into the written record, for instance Eng. leg die lull 
(see Royster in Studies in Phalology, 14. 238), 

(2a, In my original eritique I failed to mention—because I 
did not know it then—that Warkernagel (As, Gram, § 80) had 
tentatively proposed the vorrelation of Lifi (root law) with Tut. 
fuerum (gain, takings). The very dialect forms cited by Pro 
fessor Edlyerton, however, make for the root (ii—perhaps from 
(1), ¢f my explanation of Lat. clé-mens: roai-doer wa toyed 
with by Walde on p, 868 and then on p. xx. There i an 
unioubted Prikrit root fe anil. whatever Pischel may have 
thought when he was translating Hemacandra, he categorically 
correlates the absolutives levi Mppinu levine With Sk. i@ in his 
Prikrit Grammar § 588, Then Pk. fg is from dot (- Tl : = Av. 
pat: pli, see Bartholomae’s Grinona ~$ 122.10), We actually 
have Pk leati in the Rarpfira-maijari 1. 13, as follows: 

lent na tuba etgammi (lie, ag.) kuppiissom 


and do not pot on a bodies (Lanman}. 
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After Plautus Amphitruo 999, capiam coronam mi in caput, | 
feel free to render our sentence by | 
‘eapinnt noo tom (for neque, postponed) <eihi> in membra estioniam. 


How a proper sense for fenti here—and 1 have gone over the 
sage of ff carefully in the Petersburg lexiea—can be arrived at 
from Sk. Ji (cling) | cannot divine—In Sanskrit the flexion of 
the root k'é (to lie}—ao Brugmann correctly writes it in JF 6, 
98; of. Bartholomue, Lex, 1571—generalives the areata kai 
(ste, aceent abnormal). In Greek ecru 47/4 is generalize In 
Bk. fa{i]4i + Pk. fenti we have the alternation. é[9) fai. That fi 
would be a legitimate form of la[i] in Sanskrit is (rue enough, 
‘and we might im faet derive Pk. lewi from *litwh, ef. Sk. piivi ; 
poh (root pa). An Indie root li | [d) is reeognized by Franke, 
BB 23. 177, in PAli layati (harvests). Now this ix the root of 
lati. For the sense of reaps (i, e, harvests, gathers) from takes 
(neizes) ef. Cicero, Sen. 70, tempera demetendis fructibus et 
percipiends, with Cato's more generalized nmge (dgr, 4, 1) in 
the turn frue?i plus copies: Further note Skt, y grabh (+ Eng. 
grabs), cognate with Germ. Garbe (sheaf of the reapers).| 








i. Whether 1 ddeia (indicium) came to mean enlutation, 

3. Tf a sage could utter a benediction to a Hindw king in 
response to a merely mental salutation (an assumed glum 
gilence, one suspects, to intensify the test of the sage’s presci- 
ence) our sage might well have weknowledged the same king’s 
intimation (ef. Lat. indient) or signal (to proceed, of attention: 
look of recoeznition),' amd that quite duly. When a ag of 
Engiand ‘commands’ a singer or other artist, what remains 
formally « command is in fact 4 great courtesy, with all the 
effect of a salutation. Note that in Latin, by way of ellipsis, 
but ellipsis is one of the standing elements in semantic develop- 
ment, fubeo (a0. salwere) means saluto.—t still think that one 
who said dixtyd (aolwe; lit. with homage) might have turned for 
its eases to ddede, o flexionsl word in boing. In Iranian the eor- 
respondent of ddeia is Av. ddditi, whence the semantle propor- 
tion Indo-Iran. d-diiti (indietum): Sk. d-deda : - desfyd (with 





‘The closest eynamym of ddese te Offi, which means sot only command 
but sled, oe 1 bere aeeume for ddvet, permizsion. 
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houisge): (2) ddefa (if = salutation). In Latin, salus (greet- 
img) wes adopted as the flexional form of the word of greeting, 
impy, aalae (be whole), What I have in mind is a semantic 
correlation such as-we employ when we use appurtenance as the 
noun corresponding to the technica) adjective phrase pertaining 
to, in the formulae of derivation and definition. The correla. 
tion appurtenance x pertaining to is desk English, not the ver- 
nacular. Cognate words do interchange their meanings as when, 
to employ a standard example, to execute a man is developed out 
of the execution of a sentence. It is perfectly legitimate to sup- 
pose that from disfyd (aalue) dié+—a, or derivatives thereof, 
might ligve gathered up the force of salutem dico (saluto) ; it 
is quite legitimate, as a question of genesis, to say that é-deda 
oes not derive from @-+-1 dif, but rather from d-+ did (do 
homage, accluim), in alternation with a--dié For another 
example of the gradation @ : ¢ in interior position—at-rool ends 
nothing is: commonoer—ef, khdd ; khid, with intermediate e in 
khédd (not secondary, pace Wackernagel At. Gram, § WS), Av. 
miz > si, see Gartholomae's Grammar § 122. 3. 


ii, The etymology of 2 ddega (1 salutation). 

4. If mo formula of politeness such as ddedevy dattya—for- 
wiulio may be very oll—idesa meant salutation, it may woll, have 
come by its meaning through hones! descent. The equation 
of éaiorran (greets) with dasndti (does homage! has nol been 
responsibly questioned for 40 yeara (sve literature in Brug- 
mann-Thumb, Gr. rom. 6 342), nor do I understand Professor 
Edgerton now to question it; and we are now devising, to satisfy 
our craving for system, a fit gradation disgram with a place for 
the root dé(t)k*, a place for ite derivative d-desa (of IB. type): 
with a place for Lat. dignus? a place for dicai (ttre bets), 
and & place for decs—On the late development of 2 jdede from 
idti sce § 9 fn. 





"Be it mid in passing that digeus haw etrtainiy for ite nearest of kin 
(morpdelogieatiy pad semantically, I mean} ONorse ftlyinn (esiinont 
<dipito monstratus, see the lexioon of Palk-Torp, p- 1251). 1 call par- 
toular attention to the Umbrian perfeet eten purdins’ (sno 4JF 32: 414), 
wilh the sacral sense of offerod, Hern we have a suet! variety of the toot 
of dieat- ef, Ek Foro-didam {pee}, offering. | 
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excluding the temporary expedient of 2 ddeSa, its alleged sense 

of snlutation, so far as we may list a contextual Bhadine for a 
definition, was at some time and place developed by way of con- 
notation (a polite signal to proceed is a salntution) or by way of 
ellipsis. A situation spt for the development. of the connotation 
lies in fact before us, where fasya ddesam dativd ete, = ef inii- 
mations <1 sui> facle (rex ipse « sapiente salutatus est). Or, 
if we inform) ourselves that Lat. indicium means not only festi- 
mony but also lvave to testify, we may grant that, by a like shift 
of usage, ddesa might mean, not only announcement, bat leave 
fo annownce (1 himself, the aage): ef indicatione <tpsius> 
facta. 







iv. The meaning of i -- dts, 

6. In support of my substantially correct version of RV 6. 
56.1 (p. 83) I go on to demonstrate that this verb means pretly 
teary what Lat. iiclamare means, both in ita good sense af 
invoke and in the bad sense of jeer af, abuse. Why should one 
who recalls Lat. fectnus or taletudo or tnclamare or acclamatia 
object to the exhibition by a word of both bad and good senses? 
As a vor media Eng, challenge is a good rendering of 6 + dis; 
or Lat. provecare (but with all the range between salutare and 
lacessere, or even imprecari). In 9, 70. 5, ddédisi: h faryohéve 
Lat. ouris, spear), and in 10, 61, 3, éérinita ddijam = paravit 
(lit. coxit, cf, coyueré iras, verba) inclamationen (impreca- 
before beginning to fight. The reader may easily go through 

the ensuing examples from Professor Edgerton’s list and sub- 
_ stitute due forme of inclame or of challenge, 

7. In the three next passages also dd{f has the nominal sense 
of inclamatio, but varying, like acclamaiio, between cheers (lous, 
honor) and jeérs (tnrisio, minae). The passages are as follows- 
(1) 8.60. 12°, taranto aryd adiéah — superantes hostis inclama- 
Hones (mines). For the situation ef. again the brag und threats 
of any pair of Homeric warriors, e.g. Tlepolemos and Sarpo- 
SS SSS Se ae aaa 
‘0 howtile armies or, x2 rive] arma of the service, to the same army, 

7 JAS 40 
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don in E633 sq. (2) In 6,4 Agni is besought ss Suef ee 
gods to the sacrifice (st. 1), and in st. 5 (text of Aufrecht) we 
read, turydma yds fa ddisim drdfir = superemus <eum> gut 
Lidt intocationum (laudum) invidua <est> (cf. 9. 21.5, below). 
(3) 1 render 8.93, 11 as follows: 


gdaya te nll cid Gdisodi nd mindate seardjyam | ad devd nidhrignr jdimali 
ctine Mi quidem inudem non impodiunt eins <vo> iinperiam 


neque deus <alina, ee §9> neque semperfestinuna( 1) gens, 


&. In 9, 21. 5 (and likewise for the next stanza), dsmin .. 
didhata vendai Gdlie ete, — apud nos facite voluntatem inela- 
mare (etm qitt nobis tavidus eat), ie. confirm in (or unto) us 
our desire, viz. to rebuke him who is stingy toward us. 

9—5. 56. 1, To give o hostile sense to ddife here involves 
taking karambhdd (Pultiphagus), the title of Pitsan, as defama- 
tory. Tliis semis to me a grave literary error in the interpre- 
tation maintained by Roth and Grossmann. Inasmuch 45 
karambhd was the special food of Piisan it would be strange to 
summon his worshippers in the first stanza of a hymn by 
recounting a jeer of the ‘pagans’ (in this ease ‘cits’) that 
honored him not. Professor Edgerton will have it that the first 
stanza of a Piisan hymn says ‘whosoever shall aim at Piigan 
(our god) with the taunt of ‘Porridge-cater,”’ the god is not his 
to aim at,’ ‘To me the stanza can only mean what Siiyano 
thought it meant—and he rendered fididedati by abhisfault 
(praises }— Whosoever éhall invoke (praise) Piisan (our god) 
by his favorite title need invoke no other god. ‘" As for sar- 
ombhd, it was mixed-with-the-food (karambhin ) of Initra, but 
besides (dhade of Dr. Samnel Jolinson!) it was also-shared [and 
net only in ‘porridge-punch") by Indra—unless we mean to dis: 

qualify the evidence of Ait, Br, 2. 24 and Indra was no weak- 








‘Among the Vedic clerks and priors, the echolare snd men of ‘Jottera, 
before and after hin time (say 1550 «. b.), Sayana would not have been 
alone ix holiting and teaching the equation ddidetatl — abbietduti {lorwdat, 
eelebrut). 1 confess I am casual enough to belleve, erem in the face of 
Professor Edgerton’s ordered genealogical and chronological criteria, that 
among these scholars many, oie or onother, even the rednctor of the Vikra- 
murarita, seeking to vary the monotony of samas (éalus, lawlatio, hone), 
might have kit upen adefess dotted (landationem dans) os a fit mbetitnte 
for scouthkrtya, so giving to ddedo, a word in being, the menaw of ddidedsti. 
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ling, nor yet a hind.* The real vocative kerambhdd (here 
turned to a nominative before fifi) ts a virtual invitation to 
Piigan to come and eat karambhd; and the Vedic poet anid in 
effect, to make'a slight change in my previous version, 

qui hune inelamat (invoeat) Pultipkagum nomine Pisanam, 

non ab oo dow invorande <oat>. 


This version leaves the ambiguity of the original. Site 
with the less probable, deus = Piisan, the apodosis means th 
Piisan will not wait for a second invitation, but accept naiiate 
the call to his favorite food. If deus ia not Pisun the apodosis 
means - nota gd is to be invoked tiy the worshipper, for Pagan 
Alone is sufficient. In my first version I supplied, after Ludwig, 
alius; but neither Ludwig (I will smppose) nor I actually sap- 
plied anyds to the original (see also for nd <anyd> dead 8. 98. 
1] in 37). We have here a partitive relation, and Piisan is 
tacitly excluded from the other gods. [In passing I will state 
that I think Ludwig was entirely right in interpreting prigdd 
. préyo in 1. 140, 11 by dearer than <any other, or the typ- 
ical > dear.) One thinks of Corinthiutis 15, 27: But when he 
saith, All things are put in subjection, it is evident that he is 
excepted who did snbjeet all things unto him, Cf. on pefares 
Ger Class. Rev. 8. 456, and the ecolloquialism, He rung faster 
than anybody (for anybody else): or, none such = no othor like, 
On the other hand, there have been grammatical sticklers who, 
in-respect to Milton's famous line, ‘the fairest of her daughters, 
Evy," objected to the inclusion of Eva; ef. Odyssey 5. 262, 
where Calypao includes herself with Ulysses (those two, and no 
others) in the words rots dpa aiOer Foye—The omission of ‘other’ 
is ¢ommon enough, though lists of examples lack. Note, with 
consideration of the context (&ipera in 1. 299 — W&po< in LL 302), 
Odya, 6, 301, of pay, ., depare Yapane = no <other> residence 
of the Phacacians. A 
10,—6, 48. 14. Omitting the unessential and accepting (with- 
out reserve as to the metre) Ludwig's disposition of the adjec- 
tive complement of Viann, I would thus render: 








*T ami not traware thet Pisan was a Pan among tho gois. To Pro- 
fessor W. se setae lto dae Rarllge ps anatase ary Dagar 
which note ie made below ($12), reminds us again of the difficolty of 
getting recognition for Pan throughout Groeee, 
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jdm (ec. Pdodnam, agein!) . .. | erprébhojasam visu nd afusa ddlse 
eum ut Vishnum asdipicibum <habentem> laudo invecando. 

But for ddige (invocande) we must supply 4 subject like us or 
you (the worshippers), which yields the meaning uf invocemus 
(invocetis) ; ef. 1. 52. 8, ddhdrayo divy d siryam dréé = posussty 
in caelo solem videndo i.e. ul videremus (ut homines vidorent). 
‘Also see excellent examples for subjectless infinitives in Monro’s 
Homeric Grammar, § 231. Tt were possible, but harsher, to 
render ddise by the imperstive, invecate, Or stusa ddiée = 1 
(re)commend to (be) invoke(d).- | 

11. The evidence for a -+ dif =inclamare has been. submitted. 
The definition recognizes derivation from the root déik', 1 
doubt not that Professor Edgerton admits the propriety of. try- 
ing, so far as may be, to utilize TB, derivation and etymology 
in the effort to fix the definition of Vedio words, To know the 
approximately original meaning of a word certainly belps in 
fixing the sense of its further ramifications, as in the case of 
distyd (with homage) 9 3- 

12. In eonelusion I suggest that the two Pitgan stanzas I have 
interpreted seem to constitute a sectarian recommendation of 
Piisan as the equal or superior of other gods. It is because of 
this sectarian quality that karambAdd cannot be o jeer (dds), 
but must be a word of praise (ddis), see § 9- 





COUNTER-REJOINDER TO PROFESSOR FAY 


Proreason Far (§ 3) seems to miss the point of the story of 
the ‘mental salutation,’ which appears to me to prove absolutely 
that, to the feeling of its author, no sage would bless a king with- 
out first receiving a anlutation, There was no ‘assumed ghum 
silence’—except perhaps to an ignorant bystander who Iackt the 
shge's omniscience: certainly the sage, if he had assumed a glum 
silence (that is, lack of salutation), would not hav blest the: king. 
That ia the whole point of the story: The silence was only tech- 
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nical, not real, because (as the sage afterwards observe), ‘mind 
ig superior,’ and a mental salutation is fully as effieucions as 6 

For the reat, I hay little to say in further reply except on 
one point, In discussing 6. 56, 1, Professor Fay objects to my 
taking karambhdd ay a scornful epithet because Posan’s regular 
food was karambhd, and beeanse Indra also ents cakes ond soma 
which ar karombhin, “mixt with karambha," Now, 1 did not 
mean to any that the worshipers of Pusan eonsiderd his eating 
of karambhd a matter worthy of scorn. Of course they did not. 
Bui that would not prevent other people from holding that 
opinion; and it is quite possible that Piisan's worshipers might 
allude to the opinions of these blusfemers for the purpose of 
protesting against them, just as the Indra hymn 2, 12 alludes in 
ve 5 to atheists who deny the existence of Indra. 

It is a wel-kmown fact, which does not by any means depend 
on the word korambAd alone, that Piigan occupies a peculiar 
position in the Vedie pantheon. He is a sort of ‘hayseed’ deity ; 
‘a god of shepherds, and distinctly different from the general 
rup of the gods. So, for instance, he has no share in the soma; 
he prefers milk and gruel (kurambhé). That he should for this 
reason be more or less laught at by som of the more ‘cultivated’ 
and warlike followers of Indra seems quite conceivable, and by 
no means out of keeping with any known fact of Vedic filology. 

Now as to Indra and kerambhdé. From 6. 57. 2 it is snffi- 
siently clear that karambAd is no normal food for Indra; here 
fessor Fay himself notes, all that karambhin means—is not at 
all surprizing, and does not in the least support Professor Fay's 
eantention. Soma was mixt with all soris of things, notably 
with milk. Would a drinker of milk-punch be spoken of as 
living on a dairy diet! Similarly eakes for Indra ar karam- 
bhin—in this case p sumably ‘made of (that is eontaining ) 
products constantly, But it is another matter to liv on plain 
rustic fare exclusivly, In spite of Dr. Johnson, I venture to 
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various confections of oats, and find them very palatable. His 
jibe was at out-tcrambAd asa staple of diet. The Scottish 
Piizan drank no soma, and apparently iivd aeaatihy or exelusivly 
on karanibhd, So he was distinctly eontrasted with Indra (4. 
67,2) and apparently met with som vclibale (6. 56. 1). Indra 
could not posihly be cald anything like kerambhdd; and the 
fact that his ‘sporty’ food and drink might contain ‘arambha 
proves nothing. 

As to fenli (Fay, po 94£.), 1 take 1t as w causativ fiematinn 
from i; and so, L judge, does Lanman. 








THE SLEEP OF THE SOUL IN THE EARLY 
| SYRIAC CHURCH 


F. Gavin 
Ge. THowad Ageikas Rover, Nasnoran, Wisco; an 


Ix Syats¢ Cuweriasrry, from the fourth century on, there. 
appears with more or less. conmistency and in much the same out- 
line a curious teaching os to the state of the dead. As the 
earliest example of the sort that js available in Syrine authors 
ig Apbrantes, the ‘Persian sage.’ I shall quote him first, “The 
Spirit is absent from all born of the body until they. come to this 
regeneration of baptism, For they are endowed with the soulish 
spirit (from) the first birth,—which (spirit) is created in man, 
and is-imunortal, us it is written, ‘‘Man became s living soul" 
(Gen. 2. 7, ef. I Cor. 16.45), But im the second birth—that 1s, 
of Baptism—they receive the Holy Spirit, a particls of the 
‘Godhead, ond it is immortal, When mon die the soulish spirit 
is buried with the body and the power of sensation is taken from 
it. The Heavenly Spirit which they have received goes back to 
its own nature, to the presence of Chriat.. Both these facts the 
Apostle teaches, for he anys" “The body is buried soulish, anil 
rises spiritual’’ (1 Cor, 15. 44). The Spirit. returns ta the 
presence of Christ, its nature, for the Apostle says: ‘When we 
are absent from the body wo are present with the Lord” (IT 
(or. 5, 7). Christ's Spirit, whieh the spiritual have recerved, 
‘te own nature, and is deprived of sensation,” (293, 2-24, Pari- 
eot’s edition.) 

In the above quotation several points are worthy of notice: 
(a) the ‘soulish spirit,’ or soul (-2«=2 Les} or b=) is the 
prinviple of natural life, or guy; (b) the Holy Spirit, or the 
Spirit, is the wecpa; (¢) the text of [ Cor. 15. 44 doca not rearl 
ag in the Greek. Instead of, “The body ia sown (orciperat), a 
natural—or “‘psychic’’—bedy,’ the Syriac of Aphrastes reais - 
‘The body is buried ‘‘soulishty,"’ or ‘‘psychically,"" e.g. 
ultest tcles Subtest ee Pe .' Tho Peshitto reads instead 
ae 


“In thle quotations t huve translated the adverte av aljectives, 
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of -2= of Aph. the same word os the Greek imeperm, =). 
While Aplirastes teaches also that the body and soul may be 
‘deprived of sensation,’ yet he means by this ‘that in this 
sleep men do not know good from evil’ (397.17). He uses in 
this same passage three words referring to ‘asleep,’ and this is 
the clue to the menning’ of his other statement that the good 
rest with a good conscience and sleep well, waking alert and 
refreshed at the Resurrection, while those who have done evil 
in their lives are restive and unquist, for they are mmeasy with 
the sense of foreboding and doom impending. He illustrates 
this by the story of the likeness of the two servants, one of whom 
is expecting punishment, and the olher praise from his lord, in 
the morning (396. 16-35; O97, 1-14). This is perhaps the 
clearest statement of the doctrine of the ‘sleep of the soul," and 
Aph. claims it for an: article of the Faith: (397.15). 

There is hardly any feature of the teaching of Aph. which has 
occasioned ap universal comment. So far as I can ascertain, all 
who have written on Apbh. have spoken of it* Since his is prob- 
ably the clesrest exposition of the teaching regarding the soul's 
sleep, I have thought well to give it in full, 

Some reputed texts from St. Ephraem Syrus (373) who wrote 
in the same Hengiines as Aph. and with whom there are mony 

sases In thought and expression? would seem 
to indicate that ™ too, held to a tripartite division of man, and 
to the doctrine of death being a ‘sleep,’ in which there is the 
same kind of sermiconarious knowledge of what is passing, as in 
the case of an habitual ‘light sleeper.”: ‘The lesson of the dead 
is with us. Though they aleep, yet they teach us, their gar- 
ments lone are destroyed —the body which diseases bring to an 
aids Etat Honesto det (is} without 
*E. g., Pariaot, in Pakroligia Byrlics, vei. 1,-2.8, pp. lvi-dvii; “Harnack, 
Dogmenpeach. 1. 783; George, Bishop of the Arnbs, fol. 251-9, ef, Wright, 
Homilies of Aphroates, pp. 324; Nestle, Realine f, Th. w EK. 1 (1808), 
Pp G1L1-12 (‘eigonthimliche Psychologie, inshesondere die Lahro vou dem 
Seslenschlat’); Forget, De vita et script. 4ph., pp. 293 if; Sasso, Pro- 
legomena in Aph. Sop. Persi sermones homileticos, pp. 18 f.; Bardenhewer, 
feats, birch, Theol, 2. 360-378; G. Bieketl tn Awsgewdhile Schrifien der 
Syrischen Kircheneiiter, p. 15 (‘ome béchst seltaame wod verkehrie Au 
lagung ton 1 Kor, 15. 44"). 


i=": §, St. Ephrem, Sermo de Doming Nostro, and Hom. XXII of 
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corruption: ‘The souls of the departed are alive and endowed 
with reason, laid up in Paradise for the Creator, while their 
bodies are stored up in the earth as a pledge to be restored one 
day.’ The whole figure of death and sleep ia brought out in 
the following: ‘Just-as in the eventide Inborers rest, so do they 
rest for a time in death, until like sleepers waked from. their 
sleep in the tomb, they (shall) don glory.’ 

‘Bickel, in Wis summary of St. Eph.’s doctrins (Sanoti 
Ephraemé Syri Carmina Nisibena, Ieipng, 1866), says that 
St. Eph. teaches that the faithful departed are not dead but 
‘sleep, since they are slive and have the power of reason (ef, 
Rom. Ed. 3.258). Yet the sou! cannot yet go into psradiae 
properly speaking, since uothing imperfect must enter there 
(3, 586-88), ‘This state before the Resurrection is called ‘sleep’ 
in the technical sense; for until the Resurrection, together with 
their bodies, their souls are sunk in ‘sleep’ (ef. 3.225 B). This 
place, or state (which of the two is not to be ascertained) is a 
sort of snte-room to Paradise. ‘Qne roed, my brethren, lies 
before us all: from childhood unto death, and from death unto 

| Resurrection ; thence branch out two ways,—the one to the 
ftw the other to Paradise’ (Corming Ninb, LXS 
24.28). “4Sweet in aloep'to tho weary,—eo in death to him who 
fasta and watches (i. e the ascetic). Natural sleep slays not 
the sleeper-—nor thus Sheol slam, nor does it so now. Bleep is 
sweet, and so is Sheol quiet . . . Sleep strives not to hold the 
sleeper, nor is Sheol greedy. Behold, sleep shows us how tem- 
porary is Sheol, for the morn awakes the slesper,—and the Voice 
ritlers the dead” (XUIL, Ul. 158-176). That Epb. tauglit dis- 
tincily a trichotomy in the regenerate man can be seen from 
each @ passage as the following: ‘How much more does that-aoul 
jove its dwelling place, if it get on well with the bedy, and in 
agreement with it expel the evil indwelling demon, and invite 
ihe Holy Spirit to dwell with both’ (XLVI, Ul. 97-101). He 
teaches that ‘a dead man in whom is hidden the secret life, lives 
on after death’ (XLVI, ll, 135-41). Over and over again 
St. Eph. compares desth to sleep—the Resurrection is being 
waked out of sleep (XLEX, IL 170-189), This is the whole 
burden of LXV, where death is compared to sleep, which is ike 
the foetus in the womb, the bud of a Hower, the bird in the egy. 


‘From the 'Neerosima,' On. Omnia, Rom. Ed, 3, p. 225, D. 
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In other words St, Eph. seeks to teach that a real life is going 
on, hidden anil aeeret, and only semi-conseions, ‘How like is 
death to sleep, and the Resurrection to the morning! . . . He 
iw a fool who sees that sheep pusses at dawn, yet believes of death 
that it shall endure eternally’ (LOX, IL 58-64, 66-69). ‘Our 
habitation (iL «& im death) is like a dream” (beginning. of 
LARVO). “The mouth of » dead man spoke to the soul am 
Eden: whenee, why, and how hast thou come hither?’ (ILX0EX, 
I. 74-77), Thus Eden aust be conceived of rather is a state 
than a plaice, f we are to make the teaching of St. Eph. intelli- 
gible. Sheol must refer to the place-and state of the departed. 
Death speaks: ‘the bodies of the prophets and apostles glow: 
all the mghteous are for lighta to me im the darkness’ (LXTTT, 
I. 81-84), Evidently the indwelling presence of the soul of 
the holy man trausficures the body from within. OF course, 
St. Ephraem believed, as did Aphraates, that salvation meant 
“new life," aod that the work of Christ as Saviour effected the 
imparting of His Spirit wheroby Life was communicated [efi 
the ‘Diseourse on Our Lord,’ in S. Ephroem Sya Hyman et 
Sérmenes, T. J, Lamy, Mechlin 1882, eola. 147-274). 

In general St. Eph. believed much as did Aph, He, following. 
the same muthorities, believed in a trichotomy of man, of body, 
soul, and Spirit—the divine principle, given by God through 
Christ. After death the Spirit leaves the body, leaving in it 
the soul. The two curry on life with, however, the natural 
faculties wholly suspended. This state is technically the 
‘sleep,’ and from it the voice of Christ will enll the dead to 
jitdgment. It iv a little lees explicit and complete than Aphra- 
ates, bit the same tenrhing underties the system of Epli., with 
Which itis entirely consistent. and to which it sets a= ecomple- 
rvetit. 

T um indebted to O, Braun's Moses bar Kepha und sein Buch 
von der Seele (Freiburg i B., 1891) for the following quotation 
which he took from a Vatican MS. not yet poblished, The 
doubtful reference to St. Eph. gives the same teaching as is 
found above taken from the certainly genuine Cormina Nisi- 
fena” Brann quotes: “Behold how (ihe deed) are encom- 
gd 5 

"Par criticls ef Ht. Ephraem‘) works ef. F.C. Burkitt in the Jour. 


seen a 4) ©, and ele Combridgy Terts end Studies, vol. T; na 2, 
Pp 4 
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passed in Sheol, and awaiting the great day, till He come to 
delight them, and bring hope to the hopeless’ (p. 14%)- On 
the same page he quotes froin a catechism ascribed to [sage the 
Great (fl, 410), the teaching of which for our purposes may be 
summarized as follows: (a) both body and soul lose the power 
of thought and feeling after death; (h) while the bedy cannot 
even five without the soul, the soul, though it cannot aeeor hear 
without the body, is yet able to live (he illustrates this statement 
by the figure of the unborn child in its mother’s womb) ; (¢) the 
neciousness after death. Braun has doubts about 
eennineness of thia text (pp. 1445), but there need hemo 
presuniption against this type of teaching, on the basis of inter- 
nal evidence. 

Babail (569-628—aco. to Duval, La littfralure syriaque, p-. 
219) in his commentary on the ‘Centuries’ of Evagrins, fol. 
13° 7. (quoted in Braun, op. cit. :p. 145) says: ‘the soul cannot 
be active without the body, hence one must say that after death 
it is in @ kind of sleep. The Holy Seriptures call death sleep; 
thus, too, the ‘‘Seven Sleepers’’ of Ephesus, Aa light cannot 
ee ee oe te oe te Ree bosom possesses 

: reable Selene has the life from God, and 










(its) memory. existe 
reason. Tho-soul ie “complete ature’? (yet) it cannot 
be said that after death it ia os if it were not...’ We bye 
seen that the mention of the soul in this state as. somethin 
imperfect was made by St. Ephracm (ef. bois: eed itchen) ee 5. 
H66-85 }. 

This same thonght is af primary importance to Timothy T 
(779-824, date from Duval, op: cit.), who says: “The soul is not 

4 ‘complete nature!" but (is) for the purpose of completing 
Sasa tnekara like the body. . . . Will and understandmg 
are only virtually in the soul—otherwise it would be like the 
angels, a ‘‘perfected nature’’; the other properties, that is, the 
four essential ones _ ,. « sre in abeyance, and the two which 

it possesses by reason of its union with the body are lost. Thus 
it is like a child in the womb." Timothy gives as illustrations 
and authorities for his interpretation such passages in the Hol 
Scriptures as Is, 38.15, Psalms 6. 6, 103, 93, 145. 4, Eeel. 9. 10, 
ete. he son! hiss no power of sensation, nor the use of meamn- 
ory, else it would suffer or rejoice, which experiences are not to 
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begin until the judgment, and which; besides; belong to the 
whole man. If the souls were to possess knowledge, then would 
the will be active—then what of the body!’ Under this same 
Timothy in 790 was held « council of the Syro-Nestorian 
Church, which eondemmed the errors of a certain ‘Joseph the 
Seer, the Huzite," who had been at the head of the school of 
Nisibis; ‘the third in line from the great Narses. The canons of 
that council ore preservei in Arabic, and may be found in the 
Bibliotheca Orientalis, Vol, 3, pp. 100-1. They anathematize 
thoxe who teach that Christ's Divinity could be seen by His 
Humanity, or by any other created things; ‘they decreed that 
souls nfter the separation sre destitute of sense until they 
remter them bodies, and that none save Christ's homanity has 
ever attained perfection m this: world.’ 

Much the same sort of teaching appears among the Nestor- 
ians; it is mot necessary to quote in detail. Elias of Anbar 
(930) clnaims that most of the fathers hold it impossiblo that souls 
should have any power of sensation after death. In his trichot- 
omy he teaches that the body goes to earth, the soul to the plese 
of souls (is it: fi “atepgie or a  place?), where se are togethe: ! 
gobi and evil (of. Aph. shows and. the srespa, tia owns of 
life, returns to God (Braun, p. 146). Emmannel bar Schoh- 
hare (Mallepana of Mosul, 980, of. Daval, Zat. syr, pp. 280, 
293) on the ‘Hexameron’ teaches that the ‘souls of the mghteous 
ire in 6 place of repose as in a sleep, like the child in its 
mother’s womb. . .' (Braun, iid.). Thus, also, George: of 
Arbela (945-957, text in BO. +, pp. 618-540; on him ef, 
Dhival, op. cit., pp. 172, 393). The witness to this as the pre- 
dominant Nestorian view is given by Moses bar Kephs, ef. 
chapters $2 and 33 (Braun, op. cil. pp. 102, 109}. It is thus 
demonstrable that among the Nestorians from the 9th century 
on this doctrine was current, if not dominant." Tlsving sug- 
gested the direstion from which emanated this trend of think- 
ing in the Syriac Church, with Aph. and Ephraem Syrus as 

"OL Guidl, Teatt oriental inedit avpra i sette dormienti di Efeso, p. 50, 
note: ‘Del resto la credenca, che le anime dopo Ia morte, restassero prive 


Se reas ee: eteeay Sem, Meweesen Aimee te 
IX seenlo, . 
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the first examples, it may not be without interest to investigate 
the sources of their own doctrine on the subject. 

Before doing so it may be worth while to note that there are 
eertain differences: in the later Nestorian teaching, which may 
rest om the tedehing of St. Ephraem. T said that it was not 
absolutely ¢ertuin whether by Sheol, or Parudise, he meant o 
state ora place. Aph. undoubtedly means that the soul remains 
with the body in the grave, yet he personifies Death, who has:a 
sonflict with Jesus in which Death is worsted, So St. Eph. per- 
sonifiod Death (in tho Sermo de Domine Nostro, ete.), anc 
perhaps localized Sheol as a place where are gathered the souls, 
of those Who-sleep in death. Perhaps the simplest explanation 
to account for the farts would be that he spoke of the souls 
beirig uid up in store under the guardianship of Death (not 
always, by the way, a forbidding figure), while the bodies were 
laid away in store beneath the earth. If neither coneept of 
‘state’ nor ‘place’ was defined in his mind, something lke 
wlint he meant by ‘nature,’ in a non-philosophic sense, woulkd 
reproamt the condition of the departed. Aph. is more explicit. 
I think St. Ephraem, save where he waxes poetical, holds the 
same view. The later Nestorian writers sometimes held that 
ihe souls were garnered up in 4 ‘storehouse,’ while the bodies 
were in the earth (¢. g., the "Burial rite of the Convent of Mar 
Abraham and Mar Gabriel,’ Cod. Syr. Vat. 61, fol, 36°, in 
Brann, p. 147), and st other times that they were in the earth 
asluep in the bodies. Yet a new eloment has entered into their 
consilerations, even if they did follow the same tradition us 
Aph., St. Ephraem, and the catechism purporting to be by Isaac 
the Great. As is apparent, Aristotelian philosophic conceptions 

Aph. and St. Ephraem fived in the 4th century. Whenee 
did they derive their doctrines as to tho ‘sleep of the soul’? 
Are there any other examples of this tenching in the early 
Church ontside the Syriac-speaking branch of it? There are; 
and the resemblances are the more striking if the differences as 
to time, and the utter disparity as to point of view and idiom 
of thought, be taken into consideration. Tatian, in his Oratvo 
od Graccos, maintains the immortality of hody as well us soul. 
(e, 25). For the human soul is not of itself immortal, but is 
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capable of becoming so, ‘It dies and dissolves with the bodily, 
if it does not know the truth: but it will rise later at the last, 
to receive, together with its body, death in immortality as its 
punishment, On the other hand, if it have the knowledge of 
God, though it be dissolved for a time, it will not die. Of itself 
it is darkness; und there is-no light in it.’ He quotes St, John 
1. 0, and continues: ‘Tt is not the soul which saves the Spirit, 
but the soul shall be saved by the Spirit. Light has received 
darkness, inasmuch sa the Light of God is the Logos, and the 
ignorant soul is darkness, This is the reason why the soul left 
to itself becomes lost in matter, and dies-with the flesh; Tf. 
however, it have achieved an alliance (uvévyiae, not a ‘union,’ 
ef, Pueeh, Jtecherches sur te discours aux Greos do Tatien, Pp. 
70 #.) with the Spirit, it will be in need of naught else, -It 
rises whither the Spirit leads, for It dwells on high, while. the 
orjgin of the soul is helow. . . . While the Spirit was: asso- 
elated from the beginning with the soul, It abandons: the soul 
if it be unwilling to follow... . (God's Spirit is not in all, but 
deseends mpon such os deal justly, and beeomes hound up with 
their sou]... .' (¢. 13). Thos ‘Tatian is seen to teach an essen. 
tial triclotomy, and goes on further to state that . . , “the 
soul is of many parts, not simple... . It seex by means of the 
physical eyes of the body. . . .’ ‘It cannot see without the- 
bly, nor ean the body rise without the soul.’ A man is only 
true to his own character as being the “image and likensss of 
God’ when he is removed farthest from the merely animal and 
physical side of hia nature. The soul is the bond of the flesh, 
and the flesh the dwelling-place of the son)... . , When (he) 
becomes like a ferple,then God wills to dwell in him through 
the superior Spirit (ef, 1 Cor. 3. 16, 6. 19, 2 Cor, 6. 16, Eph. 
2. 22). When the whole man jis not thus coordinated (i. e@., 
does not make himself fit for God’s Spirit to reside in him), 
then he differs from the beast only by the power of speceh (c. 
15; with this ef. the quotations above from Aph.). 

While Aph.’s notion of salvation is not that of Tatian, to 
whom it ia the Revelation of Divine Light through the Logos, 
yet there are distinet and definite common elements. Tt will 
be remembered that Tatian, too, was a Syrian, and that he 
taught, after his expulsion from Rome. at the great centre of 
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Syrine learning, Edessa, and that his "Diatessaron’ was the 
text which both Aph. and St. Bphrasm used constantly. The 
presence of the Holy Spirit restores what was lst to man before 
the Invarnation of the Logos. By means of the Spirit man 
dic, but Taball be raised’ (¢, 6), and ph. has almost the same 
sequence of ideas, “If God ean create from naught, why is it 
difficult 10 believe He can raise the deadt" (ef. 369. 21-23). 
The body of man, hes its own natural and immortal life, bat 
would be only as a beast before God, if the man chose net to 
avail himself of the presence of. the Divine Spirit brought to 
mankind by Christ, When the individual has done his best to 
prepare as well as he may to become the temple of God, God's 
Spirit comes, and departs only at the believer's death. Since 
the body and soul are complementary to each other, they must 
needs abide together, and from Tatian’s words wé are left to 
infer that they remain together in the grave. At the Resur- 
reetion the Holy Spirit returns to raise the bodies af the right- 
sous, while the wicked are condemned to ‘death im immortality.’ 
lt is merely a question of terms between Tatian and Aph. as 
to the immortality of body and soul, and their relation to the 
Spirit, The thought is largely the same. If soul and body 
eould be condemned to a ‘death in immortality’ and are to be 
raised for judgment, such an act at the last day could be con- 
sidered either a waking from sleep or a quickening af the dead. 
If it in the former, we have the teaching of Aph, and St. Eph. 
If tho latter, then we merely change the terminology. The 
idea represented is the same in both cases. If death be not 
total destruction without hope of rehabilitation, whieh would 
utterly forbid any possible recall to & state of life, but rather 
& temporary dissolution of faculties and properties, then it is 
as simple to conceive of it under one name a4 the other, Such 
& mere suspension of those faculties and powers, even if culled 
‘death,’ is almost identical with the notion of the ‘sleep of the 
sonl* 

Trenacus lived at almost the same time as Tatian, anil wrote 
his great work ‘Against Heresies’ tm the years 180-5. It was 
early translated into Syrine, and the type of teaching is the 
same in general outline as that found in Aph, St. Irenaeus 
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surely held toa trichotomy of the nature of regenerate man. 
‘Sunt tria ex quibus, quemadmodum. ostendimus, perfectus? 
homo at,—carne, anima, et spiritu, et altero quidem ‘gal- 
vante et figurante, qui est spiritus; altor quod unitur st for- 
matir, quod est caro; id vero quod inter haee est duo, quod 
est amma, quae aliquands quidem subsequens spiritum, elevatur 
ab co; aliquando autem consentiens carni, decidit in terrenas 
concupiscientias, Quod ergo id quod salyat et format, et uni- 
tatem non habent, hi consequenter erunt et vocabuntur caro 
et sanguis; quippe qui non habent Spiritum Dei in se. Propter 
hoc autem et mortui tales dicti sunt o Deo: Sinite . . . mor 
tuoa sepelire mortnos suos, quoniam non habent Spiritum 
qui -vivifieet hominem’ (Adv, Hereses, 5. 9, in Migne, P.¢., 
7, col, 1144 f). A little before thiv he has said, ‘Anima autem 
et spiritus pars hominis ese possunt, homo autem nequaquan + 
perfectus autem homo, commistio et adunitio est animac passn- 
mentis Spiritum Patris, et admisto ci carni, quae est placmuts 

secntidum imaginem Dei’ (ibid., col, 1137), 'The souls of the 
dead are to await. the day of Resurrection in a place set apart. 
by God, and after receiving their bodies and ‘perfoete resur- 
fentes, hoo est, corporaliter, quemadmodum et Dominus resur- 
exit,” they eome to the Divine presenee for judgment (ii. 
col, 1209), 

‘The essential feature of all of these quotations ia that the 
soul sleeps, or is in some kind of comatose state, from the time 
of death till the day of Resurreetion. The contrary view would 
be the attainment of a degree of happi ss or unhappiness 
immediately after death by the soul alone, as if the body were 
not essentially part of the human nature. Aph. certainly held 
that the soul was with the body during this interim and that 
both lay dormant in the grave. St. Eph. is not so clear sa to 
the relations of the body ‘and the soul, Tsane, or rather the 
The Nestoriana. who held to the sleep of the soul Practically 


"Tt is trun, however, as Klebhs has pointed out (Die Anthropologie dew 
AL Trendus, Minster, 1804, pp. 100, 105), that there iy no essentin! tri. 
chitomy of the naturel man ist St. Irenewa Tt de only the ‘perfectus 
homo” wh pomtwes the spirit and then obly aa ‘eine Zierla’ (Of 
Geschichte der Philosophie der patristischen Zeit, p. 153.) 
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universally from 850 on, waver between the belief that the soul 
is with the body, and that it is stored up elsewhere, though 
much of the material is not precise enough in its outlines to be 
certain of. So far as the earlier examples po, we have found 
thus far that Aph. is munch closer to the type of teaching found 
in Tatian in this detail, than the Nestorians are in that respect. 
St. Irenaeus, who as regards the composition of the ‘regenerate’ 
man isa trichotomist, is definite about the relation of body, soul, 
and Spirit and is in line with the type of Aphraates’ teaching 
above, while he differs from Aphraates chieily in 
the mention of a ‘locum invisibilem, definitum . . . a Deo mm 
medio umbrae mortis . . ir bE animae mortuorum erunt . 
et ibi usque ad resorrection: ) -” (les. ede 
ook, 1209). <i oalsarg yonpine Seto it is not 
certain, and it cannot be shown that he does not mean the 
buried body to be the natural place of repose for the soul. 
However, this detail is not of great consequence. 
About we ron aes Eusebius tells us (Hist. ecel. 6, 37), 
: sucerssiully combsatted at a synod the strange doctrine 
of ‘the Acalziie rwho said that at the present time the human 
soul dies and perishes with the body, bat that at the time of 
the resurrection they will be renewed together.” MeGiifert on 
this passage (Nicene and Post-Nicene Pathers, 2d Series, vol. 
1, 1904, p. 279) refers to two passages where similar doctrines 
are discussed. He feels that Redepenning (Origenes; Leben 
und Lehre, Bonn, 1841, vol. 2, on the Arabian iets pp. 74- 
129) is wrong in claiming that Eusebius misunderstood the 
theology of the Arabian Church, Redepenning suites that 
tha Christian community in Arabia was nourished on Jewish 
teaching (p. 75), that Bt. Paul travelled thither (Gal. L 17) 
and was reputed to have founded a Church at Bosira. The 
early Arabian Christians were Semitic, and probably Jewish, 
converta. Car il resurgences of the fimdamentally Jewish 
character of their faith disrupted the progress of their church 
life and its contact with the Church at large (p. 105). He 
claims that the proper notion of the Arabian Cliristians’ teach- 
sesh ya Seip nto amaraaoria: who misrepresents it, and says 
it , ally Jewish. In Jewish teaching he finds 
Gis original’ tenching- from which thiets: drawn, that the dead 
sleep in the earth, and maintain a kind of shadowy existence 
B JA05 40 
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with the Father (p. 109), He refers to Tatian, and to the 
teaching of Trenaens (ef. above), commenting. on which he 
savs; ‘the soul , . . is only the breath of earthly life which 
through being taken up into the Holy Spirit becomes capable 
of immortality. The earthly life is iteelf transitory and passes 
away #0 soon #8 the breath of life (i. 4. the soul}, by which God 
quickened the body, leaves itj—nonless on external power, the 
Spirit of God, overcome the transitory’ (pp. 106-7, ef. bren. 
Ade. Hoer. 6.12; 4.38), So Heracleon holds thet the soul is 
mortal, and dies with the body in the grave, but is capable of 
being clothed with immortality. Origen definitely taught a tri- 
chotomy of body, soul, and spirit in man (on St. John, vol. 13, 
p. 275, wl, Migne). 

It if not necessary to imagine that Eusebius gave ea com- 
plete picture of the teaching of the Arabians. The distine- 
ton between the derefeyira and the @nproguyire seems not to be 
based on any valid foundation. Both theories, if indeed 
there be two, are attempted explanations of the phenomena of 
death, and the relations of body and soul to each other, ‘To 
say that the body and son) ‘die’ and then “become immortal’ 
is not clearing up what is:meant by ‘dying’ and ‘immortality’! 

The later references (e. g. in St, Angustine, de Hoeres, No. 
83, “Arabici) do not add much, St. John Damaacene (G76- 
760) in liber de Huer. No, 90 (in Migne, P.G: 94, col. 759) 
says that the Thnetopsychista hold that the human soul is like 
that of the beasts, for it is destroyed with the body. Still later, 
Nicephorus Callistus of Constantinople (ob. 1356) repeats what 
is found in Eusebius, on whom he probably based this passes, 
His version is however slightly different: ‘the homan soul, 
togethor with the boy, dies for the present (pbs 7a rapér), and 
with it undergors deeay; at the Resurrection. to come it lives. 
again with other bodies, and from then on {ree Accor) it ig 
maintained in immortality.’ (Hist. ecel: 5. 23, in Migne, 145, 
cal. 4.) The attempt to account for the state of the body and 
soul after death by calling-it ‘slowp,’ i, a suspended animation, 
is iN some measure an explanation of the phenomena it tried to: 
deal with... . Simply to nay thet ‘death’ involves ‘death at 
body and soul,” ete,, loaves still the question: what happens to 
the soul! and does not assist in the settlement of the problem. 

Thus we hove geen that the doctrine of the “sleep of the soul" 
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js found im fall and definite form in Aphrastes, a writer of 
the Persian Church, while St. Ephraem and perhaps Isaac the 
Great, weat ond east of him respectively, and all three nearly 
contemporaneous, taught oh the same doctrine. In the later 
Nestorian Church, the doctrine of the sleep of the soul had a 
considerable number of adherents, Before the 4th century we 
find similar teaching in ‘Tatiun, ond implication of a similar 
system in St Irenaeus. In the Sd century much the game 

osition; this time held by ‘Arabians,’ was attacked by Ori- 
gen, and o8 @ heresy it was known in more or less imperfect 
form, in writers of the 14th century Eastern Church, 

I shall not attempt to construe a theory of interrelation 
penn these various and seattered writers. It ix suficiently 

mnanstrated that it was not pevuliar or unique in the case of 
ACh reutes. lt may be that umother instance of similarity in 
teaching with the Asianic school, noticeable in other phases of 
his doctrine, may be found m this case. The Syrine Cloreh 
rindoubtedily had a gréat sympathy for such teaching. In foot 
it found peculiar favor with the Christian Semitic communities 
and writers, From this it may be inferred thot there was some 
en Christianity and Judaism, as 
| waning has suggested, How much importance can be 
attached to this fact! What sort of origins and sources can 
the doctrine of the ‘sleep of the dead’ be said to havet 

fa) To begin with the latest phase, which was presented 
earlier in this essay—the Nestorian writers from Babai on. In 
eomparing them with Aphraates, a singular difference will be 
apparent, While Aphraates certainly utilizes hiv theory of the 
trichotomy of human nature as an essential element in the pre- 
@xtntion of his doctrine of the ‘sleep of tho soul," the Nes 
toriana base theirs on an entirely different psychology and 
philosophy. Their anthropology was based on a diclotomism. 
Aristotle began fo be known among the Nestorian writers, and 
to be translated and spread widely in the 8th and 9th eentnries, 
Before that time his philosophy had had many more or less loyal 
ailherenta among them, but these students of Aristotle had not 
always successfully translated Greek ideas and iioms, espe- 
cially purely philosophical ones, into Syriac, For instanee, 
Moses har Kepha (ob. 903), who wrote a treatise on the dia- 
leetios: of Aristotle, even at this late date misunderstood the 
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distinction between ‘matter? and ‘form.’ Aristotle ‘saya 
eri 4 Sebots tecineeeen sentir “elpiasies reeds 
(De anima, TL. 1. 4125, 6, Ritter and Preller’s text, pp. 339). 
Tho &reAdyan is the actual being of a thing, ss against Straps, 
potential being, In De anima 8. 3: the soul is called the 
ierzAcyeo of the body, as also in IL 2. 414* 14: of ro cope dor 
évrokayein Yvyps, GAM! ary capa reves... ; for the soul is tot farrey 
ouparos alti mal dayy (tbid. 415"), The soul as évrediyea of the body 
is that by whieh it actnally is, thongh it may be said to have hed 
the dium of existing before. The word in Syriac for érreAgyee 
is besee = Ft is apparent that the ‘Book of the Soul," for example, 
is fall of misunderstood philosophical terms, Moses b. Kepha, 
who was a Jacobite, misconstrued the Nestorians about whom 
he was writing, while oftentimes they were nearer the mind of 
Aristotle than he himself was, As the soul is the cause of being 
of the body: (De part. an. I. &. 654" 14), it is also that by which 
it actually is. Furthermore, it is the ‘form’ of the body, in 
that it gives actnal being to that which had only existed before 
potentially, as matter. The word b=» meant also ‘perfer- 
tion,’ ‘completion,’ and in this sense it could truly: be applied 
to the sou) as making possible the life of the whole man, by 
aniinating hig body. Hither element then was ‘incomplete," and 
so, while the soul was really the more important, yet it eould 
nol come Lo enjoy eternity without the body with which it stood 
in #0 intimate a relationship. The Nestorian doctrine of the 
soul sleep, from the 7th century on, is built on the Aristotelian 
psychology, unlike the earlier teaching of «: ¢. Aphraates and 
St. Eplraom. 

(b) In bis comments on Aphrantes, Braun suggests that he 
must bave been sequainted with contemporaneous rabbinic 
secs ler thal ralph base i dari rond eS 
In muck the same vein Redepenning thinks that the “heresy of 
the Arabians,’ which caused the dissension that Origen bad to 
settle, was none other than a bit of Jewish tradition which the 
Church had taken over top. cif. p. 109). 

In the books between the Old and New Testaments in which 


"Op. cit., p. 142. 
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trine; which appears’ folly developed in later days, On Gen. 2 
and 3 waa based the whole general distinction between the imma- 
terial and material principles in man. Man became a living 
soul (3) becnuse God breathed into him the breath of life 
(Gen. 2“. 7). The Apocrypha and Pseudepigraphs contain the 
root of much of the doctrine which was to be found later in the 
systems of Christianity and Judaism respectively. E. g., in 
Beelus, 38, 23, Baruch 2.17, Tobit 3. 6 and Judith, 10. 31 (eveipa 
{uqe), the spirit is the divine breath of life ss in Gen. 2.7 In 
Baruch and Tobit the spirit and soul are different. While the 

spirit goes back to God, the sou! continues to subsist in Sheol 

According to Ethiopie Enoch, all the ‘immaterial personality’ 
descends to Sheol, and its life there is far from being uncon- 
scious (according to R, H. Charlies, Critical History of the Doe- 
trine of a Future Life . . ., London, 1899, chap. 5)- The primi- 
tive psychology was trichotomistic, according to Charles, but in 
the $d-2d cent. B. C, a change set in toward the type of dichoto- 
mism which was to prevail in the first Christian writing. In 2 
Mae, 7. 22-27 there is » syncretiam of two types of psychology; 
while the departed are conscious (6. 26), yet the spirit is the 

iving principle of which the living soul is the product, as 

in Gens 2.3; and these souls are given back to God at death (ef. 

Charles, op. cif. p. 232). According to the trichotomistie prin- 

eiple, the soul is the supreme funetion of the quickened body 

and the spirit ‘the impersonal basis of life, returning to God 

after death’ (ef. Eecelns. 12. 2 and op. cit. p. 44). The state of 

3 spoken of as a condition of sleep, ‘terra reddet 

qui in:€a . dormiunt, et pulvis qui in co silentio habitant’ (2 Esd. 
7. 32, of. alao, Apoc. Bar, 50, 2). 

See eee ie ee a ee ee 
pletely in later Judaism. Its psychology Bouss 
‘ungehouer einfach,’ distinguishing only beta the ped 
and internal in man, between aoul and body. According to the 
older views, at the best a kind of shadowy existence m the grave 
or Sheol was predicated of the departed. This could not refer 
to the Spirit of God which returned to Him after death, ceas- 
ing to exist in that particular individual. Thus soul and body, 
in the older view, were intimately connected (cf. W. Bousset, 
Religion des Judentums im nt, Zeitalter, 2d Ed., Berlin, 1906, 
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pp. 459-40). While there is searvely any distinet psychology 
in late Judaism, yet certain elements persisted in the popular 
religion, which preserved earlier views, or embodied popular 
speculations. 

In the development of the notion of personal immortality, in 
connection with the teaching about the resurrection of the dead, 
the inference eould hardly be avoided, that if their bodies were 
one day to rise, the dead themselves must be in a kind of coma 
or sleep, The intimate connection between death and sleep is 
suggested in @ saying reported in Berachoth 57b that ‘sleep is 
a sixtieth part of death.’ Rabbi Isasec said: ‘A worm is 24pain- 
ful to the flesh of a dead man, as a needle im that of the living’ 
(Ber, 18a, Sab, 136). (Thon ther follows the delightful story 
of the two ghosts who conversed on the eve of TILT LN and 
were overheard by the “TOM who profited by the information 
gained from overhearing them.) That the dead were spoken 
of as ‘sleeping’ is shown in the story of R. Meir’s interview 
with Cleopatra, when she asked about the elothing of the dead 
on the day of resurrection. The dead are called "250 (Ber. 
iiid.), That the dead ore to rise is shown bv references to 
Dent. 32. 39, 33, 6, that they talk in the grave by thd. 34, 4.5 
(ef. Berach., 18b, Pesachim 68a, and the whole list af proofs im 
Sanhed. 91, 92, ete.) Assignment of punishment is, according 
to a story reported in Sanh, 91b where Rabbi talks with Anto- 
ninus, to be inflicted upon the whole man, when body and ‘son! 
have been united, as otherwise each could blame the other, like 
the blind ond Lame men who were assigned the task of watching 
an orvhard, During their master’s absence the blind man bore 
the lame one to the trees, whose fruits they both enjoyed, und 
yel, when secused, each could point to his own lack of ability 
to steal the fruit alone! By inference, the body and soul are 
utither to be blamed or praised till united at the Resurrection. 

The Resurrection acoording to the dominant Jewish view js 
for the righteous only (+f Tannith 2a, Ta). The iden of the 
Resurrection of the body need not arouse surprise. ‘If those 
who had not yet lived have come into being, how much more 
ean they rise again who already exist?’ (words of R: Gebiha b. 
Pesiss in Sanh, 91a, with which argument ef. Aph. 969. 21.93). 
“If vessels (of blown glass) made by the breath of man ean be 
restored if once broken, how much more then a human being, 
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who is ereated through the breath of the Holy One’ (Sanh, 
91a)—where the doublo meaning of [TM as ‘breath’ and ‘spirit’ 
is vital to the argument. “The comparison of the grave to the 
womb appears in Sanh. 92b; as the woml receives and gives 
(oc) One of the first who wrote on Aph. (Niildeke, in GGA 
1869, p. 1524) suggested that his doctrine of the sloop of the 
soul was trus to primitive Pauline thought. As was indicated 
above in his quotation of the text 1 Cor. 15, 44, Apb. does not 
se the words: ‘It dé sown’ but, ‘It is buried.” The passage 
alliided to above (Aph. 869. 21-23) shown clearly that Aph. 
must have known the Pesh, text of this verse, but for some 
reasons preferred to use the other. St. Paul deduces the neces- 
sity for a ‘twofold existence of man, natural or ‘psyebic,’ and 
heavenly or ‘pneumatic,’ from a fresh interpretation of Gene- 
ais 2. 7. It is possible that he may have had the comparison 
of the seed to the plant alluded to above (Sanh. 90b, also in 
Ber. Rab. 95) in mind in writing 1 Cor.15. (Thus H, St. John 
Thackerny, The Relation of St. Poul to Contemporary Jewish 
Thought, 1906, p. 112.) He certainly used conceptions and 
teaching alreaidiy at hand in the Apoe. and Psendepigrapha; 
& vg. the trumpet of 1 Cor, 15, 52 and 2 Esd, 6, 23, Orae, Sibyl. 
4, 1784, and ef. Weber, Jud-Theal,, paragraph 369; and ‘Those 
‘are asleep’ in 1 Thes. 4. 13,15 ond 2 Esd, 7.32. Beyschlag 

in his Neutest, Theol, (2. 257) commenting on 1 Thes. 4. 14 con- 
siders St. Poul to have thought that the state of the dead was 
oe of ‘Schlafer um | Schoose der Erde.’ did not tenets ny 








ward evipdotes, “In Sin Soe Ghciver eauis's sp feed mean Doe 
it is not to last long," ete. (ef. E. Teichmann, Die Poulintschen 
Vorstdlungen von Auferstchung wad Gericht ... ., p. 27, and 
note 2). St. Paul for the Resurrection uses the word &yaper, to 
wake (from sleep), in preference to the words draotpra: ar) repay 
(thirty-five occurrences of the former to ten of the latter}. 
The Pauline trichotomy is unique in the New Testament (cf, 
Charles, op. ctt., pp. 408-415) and is neeessary to the consist- 
ency of St. Paul's whole tenor of thought. Since there are two 
Adams and two Creations, a natural and a spiritual man, there 
are two immaterial principles, soul and spirit. He who i 
purely natural possesses a soul, but. when mecorded the Spirit 
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of God, he then has both soul and body, and also the Spirit. 
Now the Spirit leaves to return to God at death, but not thus 
the soul. St. Paul nowhere makes a distinct statement, but the 
inference made by Aph. is most just. The soul is buried with 
the body, for if the body is to rise again, and the two are insep- 
arably connected, they must needs remain together im the grave. 

There is, then, in the doctrine of the ‘sleep of the soul’ in i 
the early Syriac Cluirch a complex of three elements clearly 
discernible, The Nestorians were doubtless inftannwad most 
largely by (a) Aristotelian philosophy, which they did not 
entirely grasp aright. (b) Earlier teaching, which was trichot- 
omistic (while the Nestorians were, in the main, dichotomists), 
was indebted to certain Jewish conceptions, perhaps of the 
popular religion of the day, and especially (¢) (conspicuously 
so in the case of Aph.) to a thorough-going allegiance to. the 
Pauline teaching, 





Envwm W. Far 
Durvmerrr or Trras: 


1, Avestan sésasa-, petens. 

Te AVESTAN BOOT aé3 means to seck; to (seek to) hear (Bar- 
tholomae, Alr. Whch., p. 29, 4); to attack, waylay, seize (ib. EB): 
to obtam, acquire (ib. 6). The long word aciase- is from a pri- 
mate aisosko-(Av. s from sk), and the selfsame primate lica 
behind the Latin denominative verb aeruscat, begs (as a mendi- 
cant). Note from sk also in the compound van?wyaéed, army- 
thief, waylayer. For further definitions of the root als or #1, 
see CD 9, 110. 


or Herodotean fears (wrongly accented in the books, in 
response to a wrong derivation, deioros) a typical example is 
Lrascrros ¢yévero xpodidois = he was taken betraying, i e. canght in 
the act of betraying. In Apollonius Rhodius Arg. 4. 966 we 
must rend é’ durrov (ri as in é" loa, equally), ex improviso. 

With Perraon (Beitraege, p..512) 1 identify v7 m this com- 
the posterius meant goer, while pada- seems almost preposi- 
tional — with, cf. x8¢ in the Acolie poets, and see on Skr. pad- 
-athas, footman (with the chariot) in CQ 8. 52, n. In wi, f 
is a weak grade of the éi of the root, Lat. ma (and this remark 
is applicable to many Greek and Watin feminines in ia) is a ayn- 
eretic form, combining the feminine ending in # with the femi- 
nine in d; in this case the root noun wi with a feminine sufixal 
a attached to the weakest form of the root, i. ¢. w-4- Perrson is 
in error in writing the root as wii (but see § 10). 

4 Indo-Iranian évis, obvious. 

This is'‘a compound of @ (i. e. the proethnic preverb é 6 for 
which English here or there is too heavy 8 rendering; German 
dar suits better) plus the adverb ew, 1 e. vt extended by the 
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which seems to be joined quite ad libitum with prepositional 
adverbs. The Avesta preserves ‘wig and we have it in the eom- 
pound wvii-patha, quasi deviously, periously, As will appear 
later i comes right clese in meaning to the German adverb weg. 


5. Indo-franian wf, vi, asunder, apart: weg (ef. Ital. via). 

Texpiam the adverb vi asa locative to # root notin tf (i), with 
the verbal sense of to wind, whenee to wend, wander, For this 
We! see Walde’s Lexicon s, v. vieo (from s secondary root wy-¢). 
As Eng. wends, wanders derive from the root of to wind, we may 
admit a like development of sense in the root wit(1). Note that 
in English went, a past tense of to wend, serves ns preterit to the 
verb to go, and has lost all trace of connecti with to wind, 


6. Excursus on (Sanskrit) donhlet roots in -an/-d(y). 

In JAOS 44. 341 I made, in part after Macdonnell, # list of 
‘these roots,’ viz. kha(y):khan, jai(y):jan, ed:ean, taly) stan. 
To these may be added the Indo-European pair wa: wen, to 
wound (see Fick, 1* p. 542 and p. 547, Boisaeq, 4. v. pdeow). 
SS S888 Se ee 

“In that fist T eonciuded dricdram and gitgom. I now note that tho 
Sanskrit trio dnd drom dew, to ron, justifies the trio ga gam gu, tp go. Tam 
exploiting no thoory ef origins. T am quite willing to betheve that the -em 
and 4 roote had am entirely unrelated! origin, though later they camn, must 
hare edmy, tagether in mpecch conscionmess in response to a classification ne 
inevitable os it was snwilled. To state this cttremely, it iv altogpther 
possible that in their prototypes fairs, goos (root dwou), and fq, went 
(rook owA), fell into a aystematic mescciation only om Latin fert und tuldd 
or as Eng. goes and went so fall, Bat after they once fell into this associa. 
Mien they served as a source for analogies, and the analogy groups then 
formed, without the « imieed, of at least withoat the eanacioos will, 
Of the speakers, a morphologien] system, Assordingly, when we fad in 
Sanskrit & posterius gu, going, we may eet it down at fret av due to tho 
analogy of Skr. dru, running: or we may placo it at once, per stltum, in 
& morphological systam with gi gam; cf, alo yw, faring: wa, to go, 
There is neither rhyme nor reeson in refusing gt gam gw if you eilmit dnd 
drom dru, always, of coats, upon ovidenes, Thus we eseape the awicwerd- 
nes of having to deal with Gir, «yes, be mdeoyrd-, oe cow, iowtnad of aa 
eving or gang, anil we aro left free to define =pée-fus by fore-going and not 
by fore-boll (Rtoomfield, AJP 17404, 0.80; see the liternture in Bojsacq), 
The nominative speefniz will have orizinated after the vocntive nm @ 
(Sansarit ¢), Tus the voeative was a common term in Greek in the » anil 
ie the w stoms, We owe ay instead of the correct +) to Homerie apde-da. 














Here I add wi(i), to wind (go): wen-d, to wind, go. We may 
here note the special sense of to wither in Lat, viesert, correla- 
tive to Slavic ven-d to wither (see Miklosieh, p. 050); ef. Eng. 
gone off = deteriorated, etc. 


e Slavic sept of O.Bulg, evd, manifeste (see Berneker 
alg Etym, Which. p. 54), reveals that the eoubination tm a-19is 
was Indo-European. Slavic -vé differs from Av. vi(#) as Lat. 
pros differs from pri. In Greek, as I have pointed out before 
(see AJP 32.391), we have a double of Sir. dvis in the compound 
&-wori, not on the road standing, not obvious, unexpected. Here 
belongs Skr. dvistya (ty from thy, see AJP 34, 15, n.), obvious, 
visible. In the Avesta @vis-ya—coming on the road, whence obvi- 
ous, visible. The Indo-European trio wai wi wo (ef. Lat. prae pr 
pré) exhibits its last meniber in Gathie Avestan vé-daya, to put 
away, push away, thrust away, of, &-lée.* Where Indo-Iranian vi 
eoanotes sander, enitzwei, there has been some influence from 

European dwis, in-two, apart. To put it otherwise, the 
word. dwis im certain combinations lost its d- by dissimilntion. 
The root wi-dh of Skr. vidhydti and Lat. di-vido, &. €; wal aBes 
come by dissimifation from original dwi-dh-. In passing 
explain Skr«eyadA ( :tiedh) ax: containing tn uye- & correlate of 
&d, through. Given the doublet dass) fants) we may also 











FIP Wan ey pay i... to 
wnndet in a nomadic preserve; of. Eng. dwells, from 0.Eng. dwelinn, to go 
patray, err, tarry, dwell, Bkr. rina, forest, wood (wood before trees, 
trees wus an interpretation of wood) applied at first to the ranges in which 
the nemade dwelt, or over which their cattle wandered. 

*-Deypite the convenience of recognizing proethnie we, weg, in Latin 

mology, tho words in whieh we have this rf ecem to be best explained 
otherwied. soph pbedhscpennrty in my opinion, that Lat. pehe-miens is 
& compound with imperative pritia tehe-, ef, Avestan varo-rondwpd-, (earry- 
ing away i. ¢.) robbing the army-stuf. Thus tohemeniom (see.) — carrying 
away the mind (first of anger ele, for the usage in Piautus eee AJP 24.71). 
The contracted form té-mens, supported by the inflosnce of dimena andl 
omen, hecame the pattern for e¢-cors, vé-eanua ete, and the irradiation 
even went eo far that we have ef-grondis an = uogative of grandis. Lat. 
[elereniter I cainot bring myself to separate from Skr. agni-rrdita-, 

(mee TAPA 44.110). In #2(r)-labrum, wnter-basin (nec AJP 
25.153) the prius = Skr. wr. 
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expect to find other proethnic forms, or their continuants, with 


w-, 8. g. vi- in Lat. vigints. 
S. Exeursus on alo-Sirera:, perceives; Lat, audit, hears, 

In the whole range of ‘orthodox’ esa etymology 
there is nothing more pretentious than the equation 
Skr. d-vis. For the treatment of aly as a dissyliable there j is no 
particle of evidence. Of iemoros I have already disposed (§ 2), 
and dis, I hear, is a plain denominative from a stem Avst-; ear, 
in Lat. awris. The correct derivation of aicfdrerx is from the 
root ais, to take (see § 1), as 1 have before pomted out in CQ 
9. 110, Eng. takes (I take it), apprehends, assumes, and Lat, 
camo, accypio, percipio, all show how the sense to perceive origi- 
nates from to take, See also §1 on Av. adi, with the sense of to 
(seek to) hear. If the current derivation of ale-finrm is a 
eaprice, the derivation of Lat. audio from awisdio is a phantaam. 
With aus-cultaét (ear-lends or leans) before us, anything but 
ausdét is unthinkable. Of course the elaborately fanciful pri- 
Ruste anata: has Thom invvetad $0 tara 6 -Apeciel mien otis sees 
for oboedio, but it involves far less of tnsupported a 
to conelude that here posttonic au on its way to 4 or, in vulgar 
circles, on its way to 6, was subject to reenforced rounding from 
ob modified by anticipatory palatalization from di,—causes result- 
ing in something other than “obiidio. But the analysis o-boedit; 
which means cognation with céraa (xMec$a:), is always 
sible, cf O_Lat. con-foedusii, and note that foedus, ugly, has held 
on too. Festus also gives us amecus (i. e amoecus) for amicus, 
and we have o¢ in the second syllable of amoenus, lovely. 


In the classical tongues there is a wide range of turns such as 
to walk with legs, to see with eyes, to talk with the mouth (ore 
logni). These are relics of the time when to walk and to see and 
to speak were not the original senses of their verbs, and when 
ore logui e, g, meant something like to erack (Scottice usur- 
pattim) with (he mouth; when to see may have meant some such 
thing os to sean, The gradual ellipsis of the names of the 
SEP TP igh afl Mg le ont a 
ng ah pe doerv lease ese npari 
of Plautine oculis rationem capio with Terentian rafi 
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(eee the great Thesaurus, iil, 321. 12); ef. also in Lucretius, 
carming auribus accipere (4. 982) with voces accipto (4. 611). 
With oculis omitted capio was on the way to becoming a verb of 
10, Sanskrit (vayya) vayt-a-, attendant: d-ires, wover. 

This Sanskrit word, not treated by Uhlenbeck, is from a loca- 
tive vay-i, extended by suffixal o. Here we come back (see § 5) to 
the root wa(i) (a certain in Lat. véinor). 1am not disposed to 
deny 2 outrance the grade wi1; and those who refuse the graila- 
tion 2: é will perhaps admit that wat, by assimilation to WEl, was 
liable to appear as wit. This is what we do sccept in Greek for 
ferés. Or the grade wit may have come by way of assimilation 
to the synonym root «i. Or fs] w-s1 may be a compound root (on 
ow- see TAPA 44, 108 sq.). The additional sense of after (for, 
towarda) in Skr. véli, goes after (pursues, hunts, follows), and 
its cognates, will have come from the accusative regimen. 39 
in the Rig¢ Veda the participle of ét¢ (goes) means, with the 
comes to), By acknowledging interplay of the roots wir and 
EI we may account for the ai (from ut) of the denominative airei, 





11. Joining an issue: Avestan vi-naoilt. 

Av. vi-naviti (only with ava and frd) meana necat (Ting. slays, 
Germ. sehlict). We might derive from the root wa ($6) or, 
as we must then write it, wi(1), to wound, injure (nocere). 
This root will hardly be different from Lat. vee; ef. Goth. 
woi-dédja, malefactor (homo nocens). I take the Latin ontery 
vae to be (a continuant of) the ‘root,’ not a derivative from it. 
On the other hand, and this seems to me far more likely, vi- may 
be the preverb (—wee) and nee the verbal element, cognate with 
nu-d in. Sic. nuddti, thrusts (see on this ‘root’ Walde, & ¥. 
nuo}, In its meanings suddti combined with ei comes quite close 
to vi-nqoiti, viz. to wound; to strike (Germ. schlagen) the lute, 
Given Skr. nuddti, then Av. vinaoiti, slays: Goth. naus, slayer: 
O.Bulg. nawi, mortuus (cf. Goth. b-nauan, eonfricare) leave no 
room to challenge a root sv with the general sense of the root ru 
(ef. Walde, s. vv. tundo, siuprum). 





THE DEPENDENCE OF THE TALMUDIC PRINCIPLE OF 
ASMAKHTA ON BABYLONIAN LAW 

H. 8, laxsroip 

Deorsiz Colmes 





THE LAW which governed and regulated the life of the Jew 
in former days is contained in two distinct literatures: Biblical 
literature, especially the five books of Moses, onl Talmudic liter- 
ature. In the latter we must distinguish between on elder 
stratum aml a younger one. The chief work containing the 
former is kmown as the Mishnal, a book compiled about 219 
a. D.; the chief work ébintaining the latter is known as the Baby: 
lonian Gemara, which in a sort of a running commentary to the 
older stratum of law, especially the Mishnah. ‘The moat striking 
difference between these two literatures 5 law is the following. 
The immediate and sole anthority for the law in the Bible is God. 
The Bible reads, as we all know: ‘And God spoke to Moses asy- 
ing, speak to the children of Israel snying,’ ote. On the other 
hand, the Talmudic legal literature resembles our own Anglo- 
American law: the immediate authority for a certain Jaw ts the 
opinion of this or that judge or jurist. Tt reads as follows: If 
one does so and so, he should do this, in the opinion of Rabbi A; 
but Rabbi B says he should do that; and sometimes there follows 
the opinion of Rabbis ( and D. These were not considered as 
the ultimate authority for the laws. As in the Bible, so in the 
Talmudic literature, God is looked upon-as the ultimate and sole 
authority. Yet, for various reasons, the Jews could not regard 
the law eontained in both literatures as one ond the same Thus, 
the problim arose, what is the relation of the fate te the other? 
After a long struggle, the Mishnah propounded the following 
theory: Moses on Mount Sinai received two bodies of law: the 
Law and a sort of a running commentary to it, He was com. 
manded to write down the former, while the \atter was to be 
eae peal: The Law written down is ‘the one we have in the 
five hooks of Moses; the other which waa intended to be taught 
orally is the one now embodied in the Talmudic literature. 
Thus there were given to the Jews a written law and an oral 
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law, both intrinsically related to each other, both contempora- 
neous with each other, and both possessing the same divine 
authority. This oral law, commonly known as Rabbinic law or 
is Talmudic law, we shall designate as Jewish Law, The older 
stratum in this we shal) refer to as Tannaitic Law, because the 
jurists cited are known as Tannaim; the latter we shall eall 
Amornic Law becanse the jurists cited are known us Amoraim.* 
One of the outstanding features of Jewish acintnerclat law is 
the principle known as Asmaktta Its legality was a bone of 
coutention among the Jewish jurista for a long time. And 
finally when it was decided in-favor of that principle, the doctors 
ould not agree as to its appliestion and exposition, Writes one 
of the famous Rabbis of the Medieval period: ‘The scholars of 
former and later generations have fought concerning the prin- 
ciple of Asmakhia—what is the so-called Asmakhta and what 
does it (depend upon; and I have not seen one that agreed with 
his ¢olladene: potoenan Bes Responaa, vol. 1, Resp. 933). 
lowitur expasition has the merit of, at least, being put 
forth by the latest Jewish Code? An obligation is valid only 
in the case when there could be no question mised asx to its bona 
fide nature on the part of its maker. Now there are three kinds 
of obligations in which the ‘question could be raised. They are 








First, there is i¢3in tea of obligation the execution of ‘whieh 
depends from the very firet wpen the good-will of persons other 
than the maker. For instance: 





‘In the course uf studies that T have made in Jowish commercial law, T 
hate ¢ome to the conclusion that three elements entermd into ite creation: 
the economic life of the valley of the Euphrates and the business custame of 
the people of that eammtry—the Rabylonian element; Biblien) laws ond the 
Prophetic eplsit of the Bible—thn Palowtinian element; anid the formulation 
of the new law as Lf it wer an outgrowth of Biblical law—the nlement. of 
Juduization. We meot with cases, for instance the institation of inheritance, 
which how oo trace of Babyloninn influence. But, a4 = wholw, Jewlsh 
commercial Inw ia the produet of a barmorious asd thorongh going beniing 
of these three clements, though the proportious of the elements vary Im the 
different groupe of laws Tho results of the present paper fall in Tine with 
this conception of the nature aad rise of the law ambxdied in the Talmudic 
literature, though they de not necesenrily presuppose it 

CY, Moses Iseerel's Hook Mish, 207. 13, We do not mean to subscribe 
‘to thie preemintion. It iv hardly possible to arrange all the cases of 
Aemakbta under three headings (cf Dabo Mes. Gin). 
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A commission merchant recelved money from hin dominus to buy wine, 
the delivery of which was to be made ot o later date when wine would 
be higher in prises. The time for delivery arrived but the commission man 
did not deliver the wine. Instead, he brought back the money received 
from his dominus. The latter refused to accept the money; he demanded 
his wine or & sum of money puffielent to bay the same quantity af the 
present market price, Jewish law instructs the courte to render a judg- 
ment in favor of tha commission man. (Bab. Baba Mes. Tb.) 


The Jewish jurists give the following legal explanation :—At 
the time of the promise, the commission merchant could not be 
absolutely certain that he would be in a position to fulfil it, since 
the execution depended upon the consent of others: other people 
had to agreé to sell him that sort of wine. The obligation was 
thus dependent upon conditions over which the promisor liad no 
absolute control. Such an obligation is an Asmakhta and hence 
void (ibid). 

Secondly, there is the kind of an obligation the execution of 
which ia indeed in the hands of the maker, tut which contains 
an element of exaggeration, For instance: 

A man leuses a field to Hill, and makes the following stipulation: 
"Should I not till it, I hereby agree to pay you the exorbitant sum af 
$1,000." He did not till the field, and he was willing to pay ihe owner of 
the fleld the peteal lose that he made him inenr, but he refused to pay the 
1000. Jewish law insirocta the judges to return o verdict in faror af 


fi lewne. (Hab. Boba Mex,.104b, Minnah ibid, §,.3, and Caro Codsa-207, 
13.) 


For, the obligation from the very beginni fide, 
Thirdly, there is the kinil of obligation, tha exeention of which 
is neither in the power of the maker nor in the power of others; 
it isa cose of chance, For instance: 
A says to B, *T make a bet that so and so will turn ook If T lose, T 
shall pay you a certain som of money." 





In the case before us, it would seem that the bona fide nature of © 
the obligation could certainly be attacked. Contrary to all our 
ézpectations, Jewish Law maintsing that such an obligatio 
valid. This is not an Asmakhta-obligation (cf. Bab, Sanhed. 
24b and Tur Hosh, Mish. 207. T, Caro Code 207, 13). 

Jewish Law elaims no Biblical basis for it. Was there any 
certain tradition for this far-reaching legal principlet Let me 
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Tf one paid off a portion of his debt, the creditor deposited his bill and 
of my debt between aow and a certain day, return the bill to the creditor.’ 
The day set arrived, and the debtor had aot paid E. Jose says the 
depository ahould give the bill of debt to the creditor, but B. Judah says 
_ be should not give it to him. (Mishosh, Hab, Bat. 10, 5.) 


The Mishnah offers no hint as to the basis underlying the differ- 
ence of opinion between these two authorities. If they Imew of 
the principle, we must say that R. Jose does not recognize it, 
while his ¢olleague does, This is really the opinion of the 
Amoraim (Bab. Baba. Bat. 168a), But we must notice the fol- 

He who plelged a house or a Selil und sald to the pledges, ‘Tf I shall 
not hare given payment to-you between now and « certain day, I have 
nothing in your hands.’ The set date arrived and the maker did not carry 
out kis obligntion, His etipnlation must be carried out—these are the 
words of R. Jose, Said HR. Jeduh, ‘How ean thir pledgee acquire title to 
something that is not his?’ ‘Surely he must return the pledge.” (Tse- 
phia Boba Hes. 1. 17.) 


This ig also a clear case of Asmakhta as expounded by the Amo- 
reim. But did those Tannsim know of this principle! BR. 
Judah says that in our ease there is nothing that could transfer 
the object from the possession of one to that of another. What 
does this mean? Does the jurist deny in such case the very 
existence of a state of contingent ownership, as does the principle 
of Asmnkhtat Or does he merely say that the mere fnet of the 
pledgor’s failure to pay the debt does not convert the state of 
contingent ownership in which the pledge finds itself, into a 
state of ownership vested in the pledgee? Tannaitie Lew goes 
on to say that all authorities agree that the following obligation 
Two people laid claim to a house or a field and one said to the other, 
‘T¢ I do not come with my cobstaniiating evidence before a cortain day, 
T agrees to waive my claim.” The day ect arrived bot be did not present 
his evidence, surely he lost bis claim. (Tosephta Bab. Mes. 1. 17b). 
So if we say that Tannaitie Law knew of the prmetple of 
Asmakhta we must conclude that all agreed that such a case is 








*Resd, in the Tosephta ‘ER. Judah’ instead of ‘R. Jose.’ Evidently » 
copyist misresd ‘EJ." 
9 JAOS 40 
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not one of Asmakita. Now, Amoraic law deals with exactly 
such ‘a case, and there the Amoraim regarded it as 6 clear case of 
Asmakhta, We ure not interested here m the exposition of these 
Tannaitic laws. Do the ‘lannaitic sources know of the princi- 
ple of Asmakhta or not?! This is the question that concerns us _ 
here, Later Amoraic teachers assure us that they did. But that 
is not the pomt; do we have internal evidence that Tannaitic 
law knows of the principle of Asmakhta?l It is certain that 
the Tannaim do not speak of this principle as such. More than 
that, even the early Amoraim like Rabh, Samuel, RB. Johanan, 
ete, do not mention the principle of Asmakhta, althongh we 
find sometimes that the late Amoraim speak of the principle 
‘in the name of’ certain early Amoraim.* And even the later 
Amoraim could mot agree as to the legality of the principle. 
One famens judgw (BR. Naliman) lived long enough to change: 
his mind on that subject, Finally, we may notice that even the 
late compilers of the Talmud did not agree os to the extent of 
the legality of the principle, We have at least three ‘decisions’ 
rendered by them concerning it; 

The law le in gecordanee with EH, Jose's statement that an Aamukbta 
obligution ia valld (Bab. Baba Bet. 1032). Tho law is that on Asmakbta 
obligation is valid provided the failure to carry oat the obligation was not 
die to movoiiable muses and provided farther that the obligution was 
sanctioned by the 'ginian suder’ and in the presence of a recognized court 
(Bab. Ned. 27b). The law is not in scoordunes with E. Jose's statement; 
bot uniler all cireumstances om Asmakhta obligation is void (Bab. Baba Bat. 
iéSa). 


It is perfectly clear that there did not exist a tradition con- 
cerning this principle. And, thus, we come to the conclusion 
that the principle had its origin neither in the Bible nor m 
tradition. This will become eved clearer when we cite two or 
three judicial decisions which involved or should have involved 
the principle of Asmakhta. 


*The Jerussimi states that all agree that when o man hires his son out 
to learn a trade, all Aemakhts obligations are valid; otherwise, continues 
the Jeruzalmi naively, people will be unable to make o living (Jer, Git, 
G: §). Of also Maim., MekAirohk, 11. 4, and commontarion 

*K. Huns (in Bat Ned, 27s-b) does not montion the principla Jer, 
mentions i. Abshu (Bab. Hat. 16, 5) and the Bab. mentions later teachers 
‘who spake of the principle ‘in the name of’ Bab ned B, Jobanan, (Baba 
Bat. 1980, Ned, 27b). 
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Que deposited hia papers with the court and sald, ‘If I do not coms 

with additional etidense within 30 days, I agree that the papers deposited 
shimld be considered void.’ He met with an secident and dill not come, 
Suid BR, Huna, the papers deposited are vold. . . . But, continues the 
Taimnd, is not this o case of an Ascinkhtat—and un Aemakhta’ obligation 
i» not binding: Tero it is different; the papers wore deposited, and 
whenever the object of Htigution is deposited, there com be no question of 
Asmakhia. Did we not learn se follows: ‘He who paid a portion of his 
debt and the erediter deposited! the bill of debt,’ ote. Ani R. Nahman 
sald the Jaw is not in necordance with BR. Jose's statement in which be 
does not recognize the principle of Asmakhia. Here it i» different, since 
he sid he agreed that his papers should te considered void. But, the 
Talmud continves, the Inw is that an Asmakhta obligation js valid pro- 
vided. , . (Bab. Ned. 27a-t) 
RB. Kahana claimed money from Bab Bar Shebs. Said the latter, ‘Tf 
I do not pay you within = certain time, collect from this wine before 
tina’ B. Papa was of the opinion that an Asmnakhts obligation is void 
only in the case of land, since, at a rule, 1 te not sold; bet in the eas 
of wine, since there is always o market for it, it ia like ready cash. Said 
B. Huna, tho soti of R. Jomm, to R. Paps, ‘Thus it was said in the name 
of Nebha, ‘any obligation involving an ‘if* ia mot valid.’’’ (Bab. Bat. 
Mex, 6tib,}* 


This is the earliest statement with reference to the applieabili 
of the principle of Asmakhta. he fathouss late Joris Rabba te 
said to be ite author. 

In view of the fact that this legal principle is not based on 
the Bible or tradition, and in view of the fact that, as far as 
internal evidence is concerned, it is. a product of Jewish jurists 
who lived in Babylonia, a product of Babylonian Jewry, it is 
natural that we should inquire what was the Babylonian law 
and business custom with regard to it. 

There ean be no doubt that the Babylonians knew nothing of 
an. invalidating principle of Asmakhta.* But first of all, we 


"For further instructive examples, cf. Bab. Baba Mes. 1b, 100d, and 
T3b-Tda. 

‘Thos from the Old Babylonian law: ‘He who breaks the agre | 
ie ae ia a ee atid teen corknin/ pai Gnd da WAAbihe he 
will have his head covered with hot asphalt’ (cf, Hamm. (@esetz, 3, p. $23). 
And from the Assyrian period: ‘Ho who breaks the agreement should 
place in the lap of Niniii 10 minas of silver and 10 minas of gold’ [an 
enormate gum] (John, Deeds and Doc, 151). From the Neo-Babylonian 
peiod: ‘One rests a hones at s rental of five shekels per annum. Both 
parties agree that he who breaks the agreement should pay the other party 
10 shekals’ (Camb. 97, see aleo Dar. 25, and 378, Nbk. 103, Dar. 454, and 
Artax in EE. vol. § by Gay}. 
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must notice that the Babylonians had their own conception of 
obligations involving a fine in ease of defanlt, ‘It seems,’ writes 
Prof. Joseph Kobler, ‘that a debtor had the right to pay the fine 
in place of the fulfilment of the obligation; the agreement to 
pay a fine was conceived as an alternative obligation’ (Aus 
Babyl, Rechtsl. 1,§ 6). Now this is just the Jewish view. zs 
principle of Asmakthta, in part, simply says this: An agreement: 
to pay a fine in case of default ia void, unless it is conceive 

it was by the Babylonians, as un alternative obligation. 

Then again we must bear in mind that an agreanent involving. 
a forfeiture clause was sometimes drawn up as follows: 

If on the 20th of Nisean, Marduk-nasir-aptu shall sot give 3 mines to 
Bel-ibni, Bel-in-inheo and Lo-balat the belong to Bel-ibni the three mings 
ae the complete purchase price (Dar. 319, 2, of, alao 309 and Kohler's note, 
op. of, 3, p. 33). 





This sioply means that at the time the loan is made the creditor 
says to the debtor, ‘You will either pay your debt at the date 
stated, or this moncy that I am now giving you is purchase 
price for the object which you sre now handing over to me as a 
pledge.’ ‘This is just what Jewish law requires. The principle of 
Asmaklita says that a debtor can forfeit his pledge only if the 
seresuent is made out in a way similar to the above mentioned 
Babylonian contract (YEYD "3p. | 

We are now in 4 position to approach the problem before us." 
In as much as the Jewish business men followed the common 
law of the land in which they lived, they had no principle of 
Asmakhta. But in the case of an obligation involving @ fine in: 
default, they had a peculiar notion; and in the case of « trans- 
action with s forfeiture clause, the contracts were at times 
drawn up according to a certain fixed form. The cause 
lying that form do not concern us here’ What does concern 
us is that there existed such facts. Some Jewish jurista then 
insisted wpon that form, claiming that otherwise the obliga- 
tion would not be binding; while others did not insist upon 








Sfia/vllopyh dn sone dace. te: afne mn GAGE Ry oe hn alias 
of Ammakhts. Wie. Ate, hens Sasarente) ta: showing ae Copendmen pe: Dale: 
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it Such a situation was however intolerable to the Jewish 
jurists ; they wanted every practice to be fixed and provided 
with a legal basis, The early jurists knew nothing of a principle 
of Asmakhta. Seemingly, they did not progress far in their 
expositions of the existent cases (cf. Tosephta quoted above, 
Prt M13" AID). As time went on, the jurists were more and 
more inclined to favor the existent practices of the land men- 
Honed above. ‘Those, on their surface, involved the question-of 
the state of mind of the maker of the obligation. This then 
formed the starting pomt for discussion in the schools. In the 
course of time, there was evolved a full-fledged theory which 
sovered the existing cases and similar ones. The doctors in the 
Babylonian Law Schools then coined for it the technical term 
of Asmakhta, a word unknown not only to Tannaitic Law but 
also foreign to the Palestinian Amoraim. That was all accom- 
plished mainly within the four walla of the law academies. The 
judges and jurists refused to subscribe to it. It was not until 
the time of the famous jude R. Nahman that the judges began 
to pay attention to it. That judge himself at first refused to 
recognize it, but later reversed his position. A younger con- 
principle, "> 5 "act 55. And it was a generation later that 
one snthority felt justified in claiming that it was a matter of 
daily practice that Asmakhta-obligations are void (Bab, Baba 
Bat. 1Téb)." 

Thus the Jewish legal principle of Asmakhta means on the one 
hand the legalization of a few Babylonian practices, and on the 
other hand the extension of its own legal theory to cover all 








“The sixtement exnnot however be taken too literally, for we find that 
the Intest editora of the Talmud were not agreed as to its application, as 
sinted abors. 
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The fourth Annual Meeting of the Middle West Branch was 
held at Evanston, Dl, February 20-21, 1920. We were the 
guests of Garrett Biblical Institute and Northwestern Univer- 
sity, and our heartiest thanks must be given to the local enter- 
tainment committee, headed by Professor F. C. Eiselen, and 
ineluding Prof, Kenneth W. Colegrove, Prof. Lelie E. Fuller, 
Prof. Perley ©. Ray, Prof. Edmond D. Soper, Dean EK. C. 
Flickinger, Dean James A. James, Prof. John A. Scott, Presi- 
dent ©. M. Stuart. The Shaffer Hall Dormitory was:set free for 
the accommolation of those who did not care to go to hotels, and 
the University Club of Evanston was our headquarters and here 
we had our meals, An informal dinner, presided sb lene 
Flickinger, was given by Northwestern University Friday even 
ing, and a luneheon, presided over by President Stuart, was 

situniay noon by Garrett Biblical Institute. Through 
these we became acquainted with the staffs of those institutions, 
While a dinner of club members alone Saturday evening was 
al appropriate ending to the meeting. After the Presidential 
address Friday evening, Professor Eiselen entertained the mem- 
bers at his house, at which Professor Scott made an address. 

The members present were Allen, Blomgren, Clark, Cohen, 
Colegrove, Eiselen, Fuller, Judson, Kelly, Keyfits, Laufer, 
Levitt, Levy, Lybyer, Marshall, Mercer, Molyneux, Morgenstern, 
Sera Robinson, Seott, Smith, Soper, Sprengling, Water- 

aap b The chi were proposed a3 new members: 
Prof. E th W. Colegrove, Northwestern University; Miss 
Alia eam University of Chicago; Mr. I, Keyfits, University 
of Chicago; Professor D, A. Leavitt, Chicago, IL; Rev. H. L 
Marshall, Ohio State University: Prof, John A. Scott, North- 
weatern University; Prof. E. D. Soper, Northwestern Univer- 
sity. Letters and telegrams of regret were received from 
Messrs. Bolling, Byrne, Conant, Tolman. At the business ses 
sions, the nominating committee, consisting of Messrs. Kelly, 
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Morgenstern, Fuller (chai ian), reported the following who 
coat anianhemily ehcnan’ President, Prof. A. H. Lybyer, Tini- 
versity of [linoia; Vice-President, Prof. W. E. Clark, Univer- 
sity of Chicago; Secretary-Treasurer, Prof, A. T. Olmstead, 
University of Tlinois ; Executive Committee, Prof, Leroy Water- 
man, University of Michigan; Prof. L. B. Wolf Ls i sain 
sity of Wisconsin. On motions of Messrs. Levy, Morgenste 
and Smith, the thanks of the Branch were medi to North. 
western University, to Garrett Biblical Institute, to the local 
committee of arrangements, and especially to its chairman, Prof. 
Hiselen. 

The papers may perhaps best be reviewed in geographical 
order. Prof. E. D. Sopre of Northwestern University discussed 
‘Religion and Polities in Present-Dey Japan.’ The origin and 
devalopment of the imperial cult was detailed and its importance 
emphas nderstanding present political conditions, 
Still, ‘hades is ood cope for democracy in future Japan.. The 
Monroe Doctrine of Japan was shown by Prof, Kiexxemt Coiz- 
GROVE of Northwestern: University to be the necessary result of 

our own Monroe Doctrine having been forved upon the Peace 
Caalanaaea. A detailed discussion of the methods by which 
militarist Japan wes strengthening herself in China followed. 
Dr. Bexrnowy Lavrex of the Field Museum of Natural Tistory 
presented a remarkable series of colored slides which represented 
some of the finest examples of Chinese pictoria! art. 

‘The Origin of the Karen and their Monotheistic Tradition’ 
was presented by Rev. H. 1. Manstiann, now of Ohio State Uni- 
versity, missionary at Insein, Burma. The results presented in 
this paper form a by-product of missionary enterprise. 

eee: traditions nt the, Hares tribes of Burma indicate that they are 




















purified to the mecount of the creation und fall in Genesis The Father 
God made wan, then women from his rib, and pat the twe in «a garden 
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where there were seven kinds of fruit one of which they 
The dragon called ‘Mukawll’ came in and tempted the wor 
after he had failed with the man. After this sickness and i 

This story in verse has been handed down by word ef mouth from time 
immemorinl, Sinee the Kareua were already In Yunnan, they could not 
have received these traditions from the Jewish colonies which did not enter 
China until] LIZ? a. p., nor from the Nestorinne who ontered in the sixth 
eentory. The ateence of Giristinn tradition or Mossianic hope shows the 
tradition could not have come from Nestorian or Portuguese sources. While 
it appears that s story hating s0 many points in common with the ancient 
Jewish account of creation must have been borrowed, we cnanot trace the 
direct agency through which it came. The ancient religion of Chins has 
hoes found to be a monotheistic epstem though references to it aro scanty. 
The Karen sre relate] to the Chinese racially and linguistically, May it 
not be possible that they are related religiously oa well and that in this 
\pithdeg sat eal bla of an ancient faith of which we lmow very 

t 


Prof. Watrmr E. Crane, Chicago University, gave a paper on 
*Prakrit Dialects in the Sanskrit Drama,’ a close study of those 
sections in which the lower classes speak lower tlass language. 
The majority of editions sin by paying too much attention to 
rules of late Prakrit grammarians, More attention should be 
paid to the readings of the mannsecripts. In the absence of 
Prof, H. C, Toumax, Vanderbilt University, the secretary read 
a note by him on ‘An Erroneous Etymology of the New Persian 
pidich in relation to the pr. n. Patizeithes (Hit, 3, 61). * ‘The 
current belief that Patireithes is the title of the Pseudo-Smeniis: 
is impossible because of the phonetic difficulties invotved, the uss 
of the term, and the Magian title he bore is rather the Oropastes 
of Justin. | 

‘The Sumerian Paradise of the Gods’ was investigated b; 
on the basis of the Langdon Epic, and new readings and inter. 
pretations were presented. Prof. Grorar Li. Rosmsson, MeCor- 
mick Theological Seminary, reviewed a reeent work on the 
Samaritans by Rev. J. E. H. Toowrsox, Following up studies 
at earher meetings of our branch, Prof, Juuiux Moegexgreex, 
Hebrew Union College, diseused ‘The Oldest Document of the 
Hexateuch and its Historical Significance.’ Prof. C. A. Buow- 
amex, Augustans College, gave a minute investigation of the 
Book of Obadiah, “The Attitude of the Psalms townrd Life 
after Death’ was presented with negative conclusions by Prof. 
J. M. P. Smtrz, University of Chicago. 
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The more modern phases of the Near East were well repre- 
pointed out the large number of ‘Humanitarian Elements in the 
Koran,’ and ita relationship to the life of the present. The 
branch enjoyed a brief visit from Prof. Lous C. Kanrrmssi, of 
the University of Michigan, who haa devoted his life to a study 
of the history of mathematics, and who talked on Oriental and 
Arabic mathematics. 

The thesis that all science originated with the Grecks has beew seriously 
advanced by prominent writers on the history of philosephy. This perni- 
ous theory has kad an unfortunate effect upoo many writers on oriental 
and the Fieyptinns ia minunised; Hinds science ia treated as entirely the 
prodact of Greek influence; Arabic sclence is also minimized, asd the 
contributions of the Hindus to the development of Arable sclencs are 
frequently not mentioned, In the Hindu treatment of Hindu seience, cer- 
tain writers have minimised the actunl records of progress in mathematical 
thinking, found in the Hindu development of the eine function, of alge- 


braie equations, of a refined process for the solution of ‘indeterminate 


equations, of the first and second degrees, and in the syetem of numerals 
‘qwhich we use. This materia! is homogeneous and furnishes internal evi- 





Greek bypothesis. A sympathetic attitude toward the Oriental peoples 
tray well be expected of the historian of science. Undoubtedly much 
Oriental material is of poor quality, but co is much that is printed today 
in our own scientific periodicals. Oriental progress in sclence cannot be 
to make the record of the progress definitely known and widely appre 


At the reception given by Professor Eiselen, Prof, Jomyw A. 
Scorr spoke on ‘The Dardanelles and Beyond.’ 


to cut of the German connections with the Euphrates-Tigris basin by 
tasna of an nifack from Alesandretta Bay with Cyprus se a conresient 
bese, but the jeslousy of the French precluded the possibility of landing 
a British foree in Syria, yet the urgency of ihe Hussian situntion mnde 
a military point of view this attack may have be an error, yet in the 
broader strategy of the war it waa a deciding lesue, since it helped the 


Allion to keep the upper hund in Russia, held ber in the 0 war for another 
Gariass' trom Astintine Frneb wall ee Dietich had tee to, create andl 
equip on army and until Americ ial local Sitie Ne Sarak. It geema. 
Sats Uo ony: that thin: Sil Gakid seeshneiie ingaiest tha Duatesalion/ fy: hangs 
ing Russia in the field was the deciding point of the war. 

From his experience as a Near East expert at Paris and as 
chief technical expert for the King-Crane commission on man- 
dates in the Near East, Prof. A. H. Lynven gave new facts on 
‘The Near East at the Peace Conference.’ 

The Near East was repredented at the Conference on behalf of the Serbs, 
Rumanions, Greeks, andj. the Arabs of the Hejaz, bat sot on bebsif of the: 
Bulgarians and Turke. This led to a one-sided presentation of the situa- 
ee ea Ore are Sead SRE ne Ra The 
Confermiee came slowly and late to the t treaty with Bulgaria 














wns conditioned by secret treaties The Tresty of London. of 1915 pro- 
pieced to ilivide Albanian between Serbia, Italy, and Greece. The treaty 
by which Romania entered the war guaranteed to her the territories she 
then held, including the Bulgnrian wtrip taken in 1013. The agreement by 
Which Mr. Venizelos exports to receive the undue award of Thrace anid 
Western Asin Minor bas never been made public, Tho Sykes-Picot agree 
mum? gave the oversight of Palestine anil the control of mout of Misopo- 
tamia to Hritain; Syria, Cilicia, the rest of Mesopotamia, and as interior 
block including Diarbokir and Siva, to: Frunes. The agreement of Bt 
dean de Maurienne promised southern Asin Minor to Italy, Rossin was 
promised Constantinople and perhaps northern Asis Minor, Col. Lawnmce 
made promises to the Araby which overlapped thoas of Sir Mark Bykee to 
the French, The whole scheme waa based on tho imperialiem of the Ol 
Diplomacy, and paid «mall regard to ethnography, geography, economics, 
of the rights ef peoples At the Peace Conference anil since the Enropego 
effort hua been itirested toward carrying out the ewret agreements, while 
the effort of America hus been to secure a settlement in harmony with the 
Principles for which the war was professed to be fought, and in the diree- 
tien af permaneney, SRA ee ee 
ability only sfter a cousiderable war ef conqurat direeted. againet the 
Turke and Arabs; and if tt should become established it must be eorrected 
yooner ar tater, either by @ vital anil effective league of nations, or by. 
enoiher-besort ic arma 


Introduced in happy fashion by President Stuart of Garrett 
Biblical Institute, Prof, Lewoy Wareewan of the University of 
Michigun delivered his Presidential Address on ‘Oriental 
Studies and Reconstruction." 


The far reaching task of reconstruction affecting the modern world may 
not secm. opplicnhic, even by anaiogy, to so secluded » field os Oriental 
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Studies; but euch sweeping changes in the present order, in themselves, 
demand of ws Aew adjustments. seo Sreilin the te Sethe a challenge 


Sanatoeien ae See tea Sintectina ti Ae tiong «WAT Ga Py eee 
dovelopments in the Neur East should help to being about a more vital 
contact between the East of yesterday and the West. Recent world cleny- 
age of thought bas terminated our pro-war apprenticeship and cally am to 
rebuild both car house ond ite furnishings. Finally, our existing programa 
and equipment ure inadequate to cops with our present epportunitins A 

Amurican policy, fully correlated with the plans of other 
interested nations, mud eapable of utilizing all our resources, is needed for 
immediate taak of recovering the fuller records of the past in the Near 
East, and for conserving the present scurces of inspiration opened up by 


changed conditions in Palestine. 
A. T. Otasreap, Secretary 


Ec e 


BRIEF NOTES 


Julien’s manuscript dictionary of the Manchu language 

Sinologista may be interested in knowing that the Cleveland 
Public Library has just received, in its John G. White Collection 
of Folk-lore and Orientalia, an unpublished manuscript diction- 
ary of the Manchu language, prepared by the great Chinese 
scholar, Stanislas Julien, This manuscript the Library referred 
to Dr. Berthold Laufer of the Field Columbian Musew 
whose letter has been taken, with his kind permiation, the the fol- 
lowing account : 

‘The manuscript bears the title ‘‘ Vocabulaire Tartare-Mand- 
chou, Contenant is traduction de tons les mots tarta 
chou employés dans la version de Meng tsen” par i’Emp. Khian 
loung.’’ Opposite the title-page, written by the same hand, 
“* Ex libris Stanislas Julien." 

‘What Julien calls Tartar-Manchu, we now call simply Man- 
thu. It is a special vocabulary to the Manchn translation of 
the Chinese work Meng-tse (see ‘Legge, Chinese Classics, Vol. 2). 
Tn 1824 Julien published a book under the title “‘Meng-Tseu vel 
Mencium, latina interpretatione ad interpretationem tartaricam 
utramque recensita instruxit, et perpetuo commentario e Sinicis 
deprompto illustravit Stanislas Julien. Liutetiae, 1824-29. 2 
vol.,"" published by the Société Asiatique of Paris. - A 
copy of this work, which is in the White collection, has been eon 
sulted, but shows no reference to this vocabulary. | 

‘Tt is obvious that Julien prepared this glossary for the pur- 
pose of his translation, and that this manuscript is to be dated 
prior to 1824. Whether it has ever been published, I am not 
prepared to say; but nothing is mown to me about such a pub- 
lication, The glossary is not noted by H. Cordier im his Biblio- 
theca Sinica, either as printed or as manuscript. 

‘It i# interesting that in some instances Julien has added the 
Chines: equivalent to the corresponding Manchu word. It 
would not be worth while to publish this manuseript, as we have 
a Manchu dictionary by H. ©. v. d. Gabslentz. (Leipzig, 1864) 
for the classical literature and a complete Manchu-Ruasian dic- 
tionary by Zakharov. Julien’s work is essentially of historical 
interest in that it shows us the working methods, the conscien- 
Hiousness and industry of this great scholar.’ 

Perhaps some of the readers of the JOURNAL oF THE AwrnicaN 
Owesran Soctery may have forther information about the his- 
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tory of this vocabulary. If so, they are requested to communti- 
eate it to the Cleveland Public Library. 
Gonpox W. THaveEr, 
Librarian of the John G. White Collection. 


Claveland Public Library, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


The mosaic inscription at ‘Ain Dik 
i resting Jewish Aramaic inscription, recently uncov- 
ered by a ptosis shell at ‘Ain Dik, near Jericho, has been 
variously published and explained, most fully by Pére Vincent 
m the Revue Biblique for October, 1919, 

Some of the characters are missing or uncertain, and their 
restoration is more or less’ matter of conjecture. I would like 
to suggest the following as the probable reading: 

309 W377 
DMD Ps)"S 
ja 73:30? 7 VIN 
Ww am pro 
MNS PWS aT 
Ja am Ja Tel 
Mapo 7D Ja "Did! 
POT OAL eT 
oe 

‘Honored be the memory of Benjamin the treasurer, the son 
of Joseh. Honored be the memory of every one who lends a 
hand and gives, or who has (already) given, in this holy placa, 
whether gold or silver or any other valuable thing; for this 
assures them their special right in this holy place. Amen. 

The reading of all the charactors which are preeeeva® seems 
several of thim are made to resemble one another $0 closely that 
they would be problematic in a less plain context. 

The basis for dating the ineeriptio afforded by the palseog- 

raphy is so insecure as to be almost negligible. It may be given 
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some slight value, however, when taken in connection with the 
few other indications, The date proposed by Vineent, the age 
of Herod the Great, seems to me extremely improbable; the evi- 
dence points fo s much later day. The spelling jO's'S is dis- 
tinetly late; the relative pronoun is J. mot ™) (contrast the 
Megllaih Taanith); the noun MPD: ‘valuable possession," is 
& later Rabbinical word, not even occurring in Onkelos, but fre- 
quent in Talmod and Midrash, and noticeably common in Pales- 
tinian Syrise (the Judean dinlect of about the fifth century 
A.D.) The abbreviation [3. for ¢’3 2. points in the same dires- 
tion; and finally, the characters of the inseription correspond 
as closely to thoes of the fifth century a.o., and the end of the 
fourth century, as to those of any other time, judging from the 
seanty materia! in Chwolson’s Corpus and clsewhere. All 
things considered, the fifth eentury seems to mea the most prob- 
able date, | 
Yalo University, eae 
An Assyrian tablet found in Bombay 


The Assyrian clay tablet here presented was discovered in the 
storeroom of a louse in Girgaum, one of the wards of the city 
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of Bombay. Through my fried, Dr. Robert Zmmerman, 8W1., 
Professor of Indie Philology in St, Xavier’s College, Bombay, it 
came mito my hands. I recently had the opportunity to 
announce the discovery before the Oriental Club of New York, 
and at Dr. J.B. Nies’s suggestion the talilet was placed in Dr, 
C. E, Keiser'’s hands for decipherment. His reading follows. 
Dr. Keiser notes that of the two women sold by -zir-akin one 
was lis slave and the other his daughter; the sth and paqirannu 
officers who are always mentioned in these slave contracts appar- 
ently gave over the document guaranteeing ownership. I may 
add that it is not known how the relic reached Indin. 


Transliteration, 
OnvErse 

1, - » 6r-ukin apil-cu a4 ™Samad-ftir ina hu-nd lib-hi-da 

[ta] tar Bit biti a "Ine-biti-pan-kalam-ma-}u-mur-as-4u 

~ + + SU #tia 16 Biqha kaspu a-na dimi ba-ri-is 7am 
r -la(?)-a spilda && ™Nabil-eér-ukin apil *E-gi-bi id-din 
5. (ba-at] aii pa-qir-ra-nn é@a ‘A-dar-é1-i-biti 

(i ‘Inja-biti-pin-kalam-ma-lu-muréa mirto-éu Is-ta-nn-éu 

ose pe ee ee» SPil-So Sa “Sil-la-a 

“Sto Simca eee =Nabi-nadin um 





14. Satu gan wd Nabi eadurri-usur Sar Babiti*!, 


Mh at 


of his own A tren will Asharshi-biti and Ins-biti-piin-kalamma- 
remap eras . for 16 shekels of silver, for a fixed price, 

. ¥a, son of Nabd-2ér-ukin, son of Egibi, gave (i. «& sold), 
kc Aaa of) the whi (and) peqirranu officers, which (was 
taken out over) Asharshi-biti (and) [na-biti-pan-lumurshu his 
danghter (and) his slave, . -rér-ukin bears. In the presence 
of Katta his wife. (Witnesses), WALA »Son of Silld-..... 
Na din-shom 
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demi; <6 =: of Badi-ilu. . .. . . month Shebet, day 22, 
year 2 of Nebuchadressar, king of Babylon. 
V. 5. Scereaxear 
New York Citr. 


PERSONALIA 


There has appeared in the Bryi Mawr Alumnae Quarterly 
for November, 1919, an ‘‘Appreciation'’ of Professor Grorar A. 
Barron. It consists of papers by Miss L. P. Smith, of Wellesley 
College, Prof. A. L. Wheeler, of Bryn Mawr College; and Prof. 
Morris Jastrow, Jr., of the University of Pennsylynnia, It is 
accompanied with a Selected Bibliography of Dr, Barton's Pub- 
lieations, pp. 13-17. 

Dr, TromAN Mioreison, ethnologist in the Bureau of Ameri- 
an Ethuolory, and professor of ethnology in George Washing-. 
ton University, lias been elected a corresponding member of ” 
Société des Américanistes de Paris. 

Pire Anastase-Mane or Sr. Eure, the Carmelite lexicogra- 
pher of Baghdad, has written to an American correspondent of 
his experiences singe the beginning of the war. On Noy. 23, 
1914, he was exiled by the Turkish government to Caesarea 
(Cappadocia), and allowed to return only in July, 1916. Prior 
to the fall of Baghdad in March, 1917, the retreating Turks set 
fire to the Carmelite monastery and ‘completely destroyed its 
two valuable libraries of oriental and occidental books respec- 
tively. Pdre Anastase thus saw obliterated the work of 45 years 
of his life in preparing an etymological dictionary of the Arabic 
language, which was néaring completion. The monthly maga- 
zine, Lughat al-Arab, of which he was the editor, has not ap- 
peared since, and will not be published again until the price of 
paper and printing is reduced. Orientalists who desire to send 
reprints or duplicate hooks for the reconstitution of the library 
of the Order, may address them to the Bibliothque, Mission des 
Carmes, Baghdid, Mesopotamia, 














THE KRASHMIRIAN ATHARVA VEDA, BOOK SEVEN 


INTRODUCTION 

Ir HAR SEEMED BEST to continon the work ou the Kashmirian 
Atharva Vella by publishing Book 7 instead of Book 19 as 
promised in JAOS 37, 257. The material is presented in the 
same manner as that used in Book 5: the transliteration of the 
ms. is riven in italics and is eontinaous, with the mumber of each- 
line in brackets: Abbreviations:and punctuation marks used are 
the same es in previons hooks; they are doubtless familiar to 
all who are interest] in this work, 

The resnits attamerd in-editing the text of thin book are rather 
more satisfactory than in previous books, but much is still un- 
certain. 7 

Of the ms—This seventh book in the Kashmir ms. begins: 
P9Tb17 and ends f14220,—a little more than six and one half 
folios. There is only one defaooment worth mentioning, {105a 
15, and it is possible to restore the text in spite of thix. Some 
of the pages have 19 lines, some 20, none more or less. | 

Punctwation, numbers, efoc—Within the individual hymna 
punctuation is most irregular; the colon mark is often placed 
below the line of letters rather than in it. Below lines 17 and 
15 of f100a are some five marks which might possibly he 
intended for saeernt marks. | 

The hymns are grouped into anuvikas, of which there are 4, 
with § hymns in each: anu 3 no. 6 has no kinda number after 
it, only ‘anu 3’, and at the end of the book no number is 
Written for kinds or anuviika, tho space is left for one number, 

There sre a few corrections, both marginal and interlinear, 
only one of which is at all extended ; this is on [8b between lines 
+ and 5, where a pda is inserted followed by ‘dvitiyapustake!. 
Tn the left margin of M101b at the beginning of hymn no. 11 is 

‘raksimantrat', 


1 JAOS 40 


Extent of the book —This book contains 20 hymns, 4 of them 
prose. ‘The norm of stanzas in a hymn is elearly 10: ten hymns 
(probably eleven) have 10 stanzas each. Tt will be observed 
that the stanza norm is increased! by one in each suceesstve hook, 
starting with four in Book 1. Assuming the correctness of the 
Versealivisions of the text as edited balow we make the following 
table : 


a hymn have 9 stanans cach —= 27 atanms 
10)| | F* vd qo « = 

a ie i) 1 aa ic i 35 a 

al as - 4S 20 4 _ 86 ae 

! vms sees to hove 10‘ 39) 45 
20 brmas have 2) stances 


New aud old material —Twelve of the hymns of this hook may 
be culled new; the number of really new stanzaa ia about 100, 
the mumber of new piidas is somewhat more than 300, Four of 
the hymns of § Bk 5 appear here and alxo four of $ Bk 19; our 
no. 14 is connted as new though some of it has paralleld in TS 
and elsewhere, 





ATHARVA-VEDA PAIPPALADA-SAK 
BOOK SEVEN 
1 
($5. 14) 
[f97b17] athe seplamah of name [18] nardyandya = oi namo 
Jodldbhagaval yitih cn namo tilotamayath =: 

[£98a1] oi suparnas tudvinavindat sikaras todkhanan nas | 
dipsosage tvam dipsantamn prati |2) krtyakrto daha | athe Ho 
amin dipsati fom wu tvart jaky osadhe aque prianisdt pr-{3} tand 
achesva prati krtyih krfyikrte | pratiharanena hardmasi | 
vixkvdrht-[4] yo paule dydvdprthivt tafsutat. | wl tam mrgam 
iva widdhat kriye krtyikrtom kr-[5] a |, agham aste aghakrte 
Sapathas fapathificine pratyan prati prahiavds yof co-|6) kara 
ton aichaiw | yas tnd ketyoty eke | nha kriydt Krtydmhkrte 
protiharanamana Aardma-[T] «i | somaksam asminn ddadhmo 
yatha krtvikriam hanoh putra twa pitotam geicha sre- '8] 
diivibhisthito daia | tantur wavyayamn ds kriye kriydkrtarn 
krtdh | wiendiva odru-(0] ny abhikrandam mrgdiva irfyd kar- 
lGram richatu | drsvasydive perleisadkt porimiyu [10] port tvaca 
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| druhdrde cagkrse krtydts grivavu pra mudicata | wa kriye deva- 
kerta ya [11] va manwsyajaei | ton tvd pratyak prakinmasi | 
praficinayana vrahmand | yada stra F321] di vdesmdn alortydnls 
cokdra papmane | tam w tesmdi nayimessy dsvam wasedbhi-[ 13} 
dhinyd ele | 

‘For the invoestion read: atha saptamas kiindo likhyate z om 
namo nardyandya * of namo jvilibhagavatyai z om namo tilotta- 
miyhi # 

For the hymn read: suparnes tviinvavindat sikaras tvikhanan 
nasi | dipsinsadhe tvaii dipsantarh prati krtyakrto daha z 1 ¢ 
<<ava jahi yitudhinin ava krtyakrtath jahi> | atho yo ‘amin 
dipsati tum u tvari jahy osadhe « 2 # agne prtanisit priangh 
gohesya | proti kertyitn krtyikrte pratiharanenn harimasi x 3% 
‘sya rjtyah patata dyiviprthivt otsuti | ut teh mrgam iva 
vilhyat kriya krtyakrtath krta 2 4 2 agham astv aghakrte 
Sapathed Sapathivate | pratyak prati prahinmosi yas eakdra tam 
reehatn z 5 z yas tva krtye prajighiya vidvan avidujo grham 
punes tva tasmit dadhime yatha krtyikrtari) honsh «6 2 puna 
krtyam kertyakrte pratiharanena harimasi | samaksam aaminn 
Adadhine yathi krtyakrtam hanah x 7 z putra iva pitaram gaccha 
svaja ivabhisthito dasa | tantur ivivyayann iti kriye krtyikriam 
Arti z8 x ud eniva varany abhikrandam mrgiva | krtyi kar- 
tram rechatu 9% PSyasyeva paridasam parimiya pari tyaceh | 
durhirde eakrase krtyar grivasu pratt mufeata = 10s ya krtye 
dovakria yi vi mannsyajasi | tith tri pratyak prahinmasi pratt 
“inena vrahmani-x 11 2 yadi stri yadi vi pumiin krtyarh cakira 
pipmane | tim u tasmil nayamasy asvam ivadvibhidhinya #12 
cls 

1 have supplied 2ab from $; the pidas would be most easily 
omitted if ld and 2b ended alike, so that jahi may hove once 
stood in our 1d. ‘In 4b ntauté is of course only « conjecture. 
St Sabe occurs $ 10. 1. dabe. St 6 has appeared Ppp 2. 38. 3; 
“it is reedited here, as the suggestions formerly made do not seem 
yoo, 





2 
(S$ 5, 23) 

[298n13] osale me dydedprthivt okatad devi saresvaty | [14] 

akato ma wncdrad cdignts ca hems jombhayaldm wut yasyendra 

kumdrasya krmim (15) dhanapate jahi | hald vitedritayogrona 





vacasd mimd yo ksiu parisorpa-(161 fi ye ndsd parted 
notin yo madhyam gaschami tart krmiin jambhaydmasi_ [17] 
viripdu dedu suripdu dvdu krsydu dvo rohitau dudu | babhrag 
ca babhrukarnas ca grdhra-{18] s kokaé ca te halah yo krimayas 
sitavaled ye krends sitabdhavah ye ke [19] ca visnarapas titan 
krimia jambhoyimast | yo dwitirsas caturaksas krimié carige 
120) arjwnah irndmy asya prathir apo vrécimi yak chirah tod 
avi sirye agad wi- [f98h] évadrsto adrfihd | drstdnaya ghawmn 
adrstda ea servis co pramrncd krimin. yovd-[2) savikhisas 
Laskijyime dhiksimes ea parivrknatal dratat ca hanyalim 
krimir adr-[3} sfaf cola hanyatim. hite yuwikho Aatas ca pavir 
hate samnganavan ula | hatd v-[4] fvdritaye anena pacasd mama 
| sorvesdm oo krimindm bhinadmy asmaind sro da-[5] hdmy 
agrind tn mukhons 2-2 

Between lines 3 and 4 at the right the ms has sarvdsdm ca 
krimindm dieiiiyapustoke, 

Real: ote mo dyivaprtlivi ota devi sarasvati | otfia ma indras 
Gignié ca krimith jambhayatim imam «1% asyendra kumirasya 
krimim dhinapate jahi | hat vitvd arituya ugrena vacas) mame 
2 2 x yo ‘ksyanu parisarpati yo nisin parisarpati | datiim yo 
madhyam gacchati tam krimim jambhayimasi z 3 = viripin 
dviu saripiu dviu kreniu dvin rohitin dvin | babhrus oa 
babhrukarnas ea erdhras kokaS ea te hatih z 42 ye krimayas 
Sitivaksa ye kreniié fitibihavah | ye ke ca viévaritpis tin krimifit 
jambhayimasi « 3 2 yo dvisirsas caturnkess krimis siraigo 
arjunah | arokiny anys -Dpisie: apn ype: yee okies eS eat 
asin siryo agad visvadrsto adrstahi | dretaie ea ghnann 
ine ca sarvans ca pramrnan krimin z 7 * yavisiany eens 

sso dliuiiksfisas ca parivrimevah | drstaé ca hanyatimh krimir 
sdvstak nate heanietanie Wa habs yavaso Hnted ca pavir hatah 
SsEAVin uta | hata vitvi aritayo AUCH Vices mama 2 9 ra 
sarvesiait ¢a kriminith sarvasar: ca kriminim | bhinadmy 
asmank &iro dahimy agnini mukham ¢10%22 

In st 1 ote, otf, and ofan are given ss in S$; but the ms reading 
Tay pont rather to ogte, osta, and ostiu, from-§ + vas with the 
meaning ‘shining hitherward" or possibly ‘abiding here.’ 


[fiSb5] tigmebhir agnir arcibhis fukrena deva focisa | [6] 
amido ni vaka tram anyom dew ni krave tris 
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In a read agne, in d dsath ni kruu tin. RV 6. 48. Tab has our 
ab, bot with brhadbhir for tigmebhir, 

focisigné arcisd ca nir daheto [7] aghdyarah | ankhyam 4 
somkrumahe tua cam dod wea dambhuvan 

Reading tvim cimid in d would seem to give a possible sense 
to the stanza: | 

nir dGmido wa-(6)}nayamasi nis kravyddho grhebhyah | sam- 
yddo wima ye deva te ague marabhonidva | (9) 

Read nayfimasi in a, kravyiido in b; in ¢ minsido seems prot 
able, 

@midas ea kraviptdasaé eddasyalhayan saha | prajdth ye 
cakriré bhagais tim (10) to nir naydmass | 

In a read kravyideS, in b probably minsidas cobhayin: also 
vin in d. 

gramailama pokvam uta dddrsu te yantu sarve siaa- 

11] mibhaydnyatrete ghéyavah | 

For «a read ya amesy arasatamam, in b didhrsuh; in ¢ 
smmbhiya*, in d ‘ghiyavah. , 

yo we sidus krtakrta kilvizsakria sidhya punas fod-[12)n 
yastiyd devd yantu yata dgatah 

For ab read ye nas sedus krtyikriah kilbisakrtas sakbyam: 
in ¢ tin, in d nayantu. Our ol =S 14, 2, 100d, At the end of 
b the mo reading might be sakhya. 

qvorena savarajo wenajark hastirn ba-[13}lark | dhdid no bhod- 

royd nesat sa no gopayatu. prajam | 

There seems to he a contrast in pides a and b between dvarena 
and anena, but I can see nothing more; the sign transliterated 
“ha! in ‘balam’ is not sure. Over the combination ts in nesat 
sa the ms has Sea. 

krave ham rodast varma [14] syama savitus save | emifé no 
bhadraya bhami dyius cdsmin pdtv athasah | [15] 

Read ‘ham in a, and bhiimir in c. 

yod asurindm ahany asman pipxita medhinah devanim pasya 
ddivyom dpa-[16]4 sundhantu mam wndm | 

In b papita is probably some form of the root pa ‘protect’; 
medinah might better be read. In ¢ padya probably balances 

pipiita; pada d secre reading imam) can stand, but ef. KS 
$8, 50 Gipas “ mamas 

ya te pitur ued shmuam emi mi nat siryasya samdréo 
yu-[1T)vathd | abhi no viro rvati ksametat pra jaydmahi rudra 
praja-[18)} yd 
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Read: @ te pitar marutdsh sumnam emi ma nes siiryasys #aiTit- 
dréo yuvathih | abhi no viro ‘rvati ksameta pra jayimohi rudra 
prajsya 7102 

This-is RV 2.33. 1 with several variants. 

yo garbhe antar yo vrdhre | antar ynj jalan jantiaoyast cd 
paurusarh tasmahrdyd [19] serm haved hamadhya sa Was prrajan 
jaradastuit krnolu ce 3 te | 

Read: yo garbhe antar yo vrdlre antar ya) jatam janitayyam 
ca imrusam | tasmi rddhyi sati havisad huvadhvath sa my 
prajatn jaradastim krnotu 2 12d 2 

CL 8 4: 23. Tbh and TB 2. 6. 16. 2d. 

oT 
(6 19.13) 

[f99n} idytei bGkG sthavirdu vredndu | citfra yama vrsabhit 
pirayimd | tayokse prathama yo-[2]gdgate yilbhydm catam 
aswrand svar yat, | dius Sédno vrsabho ne bhime qhandgha- 
[B]nah kgobhanaé carsanindm. saikrendane wimisa ekavirad 
iatany send ajoyat sfi-(4}kam wdrah saiikrandanenanimigena ju- 
nund yodhyena duscyavanena dhysnund | tu-[i]a indrena 
jayate tat sakadhwark yudho nara iguhastona wrsnyd sa wuhas- 
tiie sa nakamkri-[G]bhir vad sathersla adhi tndro ganena 
sayherstajit somepd dahotaskiirdhvadhanva [7] pratihitabhir 
asta | on Grdhvadhauva pratihitabhir astha balavijaayas athe 
vira-(8is pravirah sahasvin vaji sahasina wgrah abhevira 
abhissatvd sohoji-(9]f jditrdydi a ratham @ fistha keodar 
| mark viram anu harsidhvam ugram indran satvdno (10) enw 
saritrabhadhvass | grimajitark gojitain vajrabthuse jayantam 
ajmd pramrnantam ojd-[ V1] si | abke gottrdni xahasd gihamino 
madayur ugris calamatsur indrah dusiya-|12|vanas prtandsad 
ayodhyo ssikam send avaty pro yutau | crhuspili part diya [13] 
rathena raksohamittrdi apabddhamanah prabhaiijah aairn 
promraain amitindn asma-| 14) keh ediyertla taninim. 
indra esd nayold vrhaspatir deksine yaziias pura (15) «tu 
somah devasendndm abhibhanjatindh juyontindr marufo yantu 
madhye | [16} indresya vrsno marulisyo rape Gdilyanah mari 
idin Sardha vgrara | mohdmanasinh [17] bhuvanacyavdndis ghose 
devandin jayatéram vd astim. asmakem indras sa-[18)mrtem 
dhvajesy asmikamn yd isavas 14 jayantu | asmakam vira witare 
bhave-[19) te aamdn devdse vatd havemie dz 
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Read: indrasya bahi sthaviriu vrsanau citra imi vreabhau 
pirayignt | ti yoksye prathamiu yoga fgate yibhyiih jitam 
asuranisn svar yat z 1 z aéné sino vrsabho na bhimo ghani- 
ghanah ksobhanaé ¢carsaninim | safikrandano ‘nimisa ekavirad 
éatayi seni ajayat sikam indrah x 2 % safkrandanenfinimigens 
jisnundyodhyena duscyavanens dirsuna | tad indrena jayata 
tat suhadhvar yudho nara iguhastena vrsni # 3 2 sn isuhasthis 
4a nisafigibhir vas! sarsras{i sa yudha indro ganena | sam- 
arstajit somapa bihudardhy Ordhvadhanva pratihitibhir asta 
4 @ bulavijiaya sthaviras pravirah sahasvin viji sahomina 
ugrah | abhiviro abhisatva sahojij jaitriyendra ratham 4 tistha 
govidam z 6 2 imam viram ann harsadhvam ugram madre 
satviino ann satirabhadhyam | grimajitam gojitam vajrabahum 
jayantam ajma pramrnantam ojesi x 6 2 abhi gotrini silts 
gihumiino adfya ugres Salamanyur indrah | duSeyavanas prta- 
nisid ayodhyo ‘smikath seni ayatu pra yuten z T z vrhaspate 
pari diya rathens rakyohimitrai apabidhamiinah | prabhaiijan 
éatrim pramrnann amitrin ssmakam edhy aviti tanfinim ¢ 5 2 
indra esith neti vrhaspatir daksini yajiiay pura etu somah | 
devaseninim abhibhanijatinim jayantinii maruto yantn 
madhye # 9 ¥ indrasya vrsno varunasya rijia idityinim maru- 
tar fardhe ugram | mahkimanasitn bhovanacyavinian ghogo 
devanim jayatim ud asthat « 10 x asmikam indres samrtegu 
dhvajesy asmiikath ya isaves th jayantu | asmikath viri uttare 
bhavanty asmin devise ‘yati haves z Ll z4e 

The version restored hore accords very closely with that of S: 
the emendations are proposed the more confidently because of a 
growing belief that it will become cloar that much of S Bk 19 
is drawn from Ppp, as was suggested by Roth, Der AV in Aasoh- 
mur, p. 15. 





a 

[£99a19] vdiseanardd arocata fate hira-|20]nyaye moni (am 
Sbhorad: vrhaspatih kasyapo viryaya kai vrhaspatarna tom 
a-[199l] kruo mani viivdnaram sche soplarsays baldya kath 
sar dadhus fvad vayodhasah vitve de-[2)vds te wmdriyarn saptar- 
sayat ca sai dadhuh jite hiranyayo nianir agner vaisednardd 
adhi | [3] aévathe jatas prathamo gnes priyotama fanilh viis- 
winarasya srstyd krtyddiisi-(4)s krto muanih kriyddisin tedyt- 
dam krtyadisim bhardsi twd kertyddusin ke-[5| nome (pa 
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kriyddisin vayodhasam | patatiri paksi balavén krtyadiisis 
sa-|6]pitnahd nitowaid visvabhesaja ugrox paliko manih patattri 
te baldya [7] kam nitannir bhesajaya te | jato hiranyayo numnir 
apa raksdnsi sedhaiu | dée-[S|vo mont sapatnakd raksohdimi- 
pacdtanah hiranmayanh naramsmana kadya-( 9} pendbhrtaiy sake | 
vdtitdneran te namekarhm dhur agner jones saha cindrend 
jatemn [10] gayesphdnas pratarane vadhodhas krtyddisir bala- 
gahasy ugrah yasyedayi bhimyd-[11]m adhi niskrdntamn pai- 
sure padar | mrda nas tawno yad raipar tasyasndid fandvadhi 
[12] dipi fedvidaik vayam devasya savitus save | fvdlave 
bhardmasi mohyi [13] aristatilaye | dichedenas pralyedano 
dvisates fapano mantis satriifijayas sa-|14)patnahd drsantam 
apa bidhulimz 5S zat © | 
fiibharad vrhaspatih kaSyapo viryiya kam 2 1 x vrhaspatis tam 
akrnod manitm viisvanaram saha | saptarsayo baliya kam sam 
dadhus tvi vayodhasah < 2 z viéve a ty indriyar saptar- 
$ayai ca sam dadhuh | jito hiranyayo manir agner ¥ ) 
adhi x 3 2 aévattho jates prathamo ‘gues priyatama. tant | 
Vaisvinarasya srstyi krtyidiisis krto manih 2 4 & krivadis 
teavidam krtyddisim bharaimi tva | krtyadasirh krnomi tv 
krtyadiisith vayodhasam z 4 2 patatri paksi belavan krtydidiisis 
sapatnahi | nitunmir vidvabhesaja ugras patiko manih « 6-2 
patatri te baliya kat nitunnir bhesajiiya te | jito hiranyeyo 
manir apa raksinasi sedhatn 2 7 2 devo manis sapatnahi rakeoha- 
mivacitansh | hiranmayanm tnarahdmine kafyapendbhrtai saha 
28 « viiivinaram te nimiikam aioe neaee Te Se 
jatam | gayasphiinay pratarano vayodhag krtyadisir vulagahiay 
ugrah « 9 2 yasyedarh bhiimyim adhi niskrintath pinsure oalens 
| mrdi nas tanvo yad rapas tasydsnahi taniivesin x 10 = digi 
tvi vidma vayam devasya savitus save | jivatave bharimasi 
mahyd aristatitaye z 11 2 fvchedanag pracchedano dvisates 
tapano manih | dutrufijayas sapatnahi dvisantam apabidhatim 
£12252 on 1 ¢ | 

In 6c and 7b nitunnir is a conjecture which may be found 
acceptable: patiko 1 would regard as a variant form of pataka. 
In 8c we might consider as a possibility arahmiinam; the two 
homistichs do not hang together well. For 9c ef RV 1, 91. 19e; 
for Tb ef RV 5_ 82. 6b ete; for 12b ef 5 19. 28 passim; and for 
12d ef SMB 1. 2 te. 
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[299b14] patyasya sthi-[15]nd prthivi didhira rena dewd 
amrtam anv avindan. | dhruvena ted ha-[16] haviyd dhdraydmy 
abhi tad dudvaprthivt ghenttinn | 

In a we may probably read pastyasya sthindh; im b tena and 
ainytam, tho rtena would seem possible; the form suggested is 
$14.1. 74. Ino read dhruvena and havisi, in d grnitiim; our 
d is RV. 10. 47,.8¢, 

yedhir homair viivo-(17)karma dadhdremam prthivivk mita- 
rain nah | tebhix tod homdir tha dhdrayd-[18]m rear satya 
onu coraniu homuah 

Tu b read dadhire”, mn od probably dhirayimy ram. 

tha dhriyadhvam dharune prihivyd wéafyd [19] mdtus subha- 
gaya upasthe | aparinutud sahas? modamind asmi-[20]n wdstau 
suprajasdu bhavithe | 

ine I would suggest upirnudhvaimn; in dread suprajaao (the 
stem supraja seems not quotable in AV). Note S 14. 2, 43b 
hasimudiu mahasi modaminiu. 

seprajasdy sahasd modamind vargman prthi-[f100a)uya upart 
frayadheamk | asydt Siléydt forma yoochanty devi dhardbhir 
éndm prthivi pi (2) part | — 

Read snprajaso mahasa in a: mahasi also in st 3c. 

ima Silda srdisthyatamar vasdndm arisfaviram abhi swit- 
carema | drdhad ta-[3]posito bhovantu sthiravird upasade bhe- 


tantn | 
The ms correets to drdha u* ine. In a read Srilisthyatamam ; 
in e upamito, in d sthiravira.. The insertion of ssyli at. the 


beginning of ¢ would improve the pada. 

imérn Salah savitd viyu-[4)r indro vrhaspatin nimnotu prajd- 
win, | wksanttirnd marulo ghriena bhago no raja ni (5) krsamh 
dadatu | _ | | 

Read: imim: Slit savita vayur indro vriiaspatir ni minotu 
prajinan | ucchantined maruto ghrtena bhage no rijé nmi kraim 
daditn 2 6 x 

This is § 3.12. 4: but § has tanotu in 4. 

niinasya paini haviso jusasva livrdnfasya bahulamadh yama- 
aya | [6] @ ted gafir vddhyatim 6 kumdra d vdbhyantim dhenavo 

Read: minasya patni haviso jusasva livrintasya bahwla- 
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madhyamasya | & tvi sifur viéyatim 2 komira 4 viisyantam 
dhenavo nityavaisah x7 2 

With our cd compare § 8. 12. 3ed and aljo PG 3.4.4.0 

‘drdhds te sthiind [7] bhavantu bhamydm adhe dridhah pak j 
tavidhe viddle | sthiravirad annasi-[8]td na edha | Sarma no sodas 
deipade catwspade | 

Read tavise in b; im e¢ probably sthiravirinna’®; delete colon 
after edhi, and read yaceho in ¢l. 

sald devi garhdpatydya ca-[9) klipe tFaam vasdnd jagati susevd 
| sthirdaigamn fvd sfhirapdurusdn asye po-[10]tirih sthira twe 
vird abhi saficaremea | 

Read caklpe in a, trnazi and and suéeva in b: ime “hgam ond 

“paurusim, hut for asye pattrih 1 can suggest nothing. 

vistos pate prati janihy asman dvdveio [11] qnamive na edhe 
| yan turmahe prtanes taj jusasva caluspade dvipad@ vetr 
e[12jhaz Jez 

Real: vistos pate prati jinihy asmiin svivelo anamivo na 
efhi | yat tyemahe prati nas tej jusasva eatuspado dvipada & 
veayehaz 1212 

For this stanza see RV 7, 54.1, ete,, but with a different pada 
d: Kans 44. 15 quotes the stanzas here. Pada d is $ 13. 1. 2d, 





; 7 

[f100a12] derbhogra osadhindm salakdnds ajayata | sah 
[13] viryas pari nas patu vigvatah 

Qver saliasra the ms has a correction mamahasaviryah, 

Reail darbha wera in a; for ¢ manih sabasra”. 424. 2 has 
the second hemistich as here; in general of S 19. 32. 

yathd bharbho afdyamanas fuacah bhinandya [14] badmydm 
| einisya Bhidyatdm jyeno ye nah papa cikitsaty | 

Read darbho jiiyaminas in a, and bhinatti bhitimyih in b. 

apa wdiram a-(15|pa kriyam apa roksasya dhanvd | amivds 
eee ** © © sorpins oo yitu-[16|dhanah 

Read roksaitisi dhanvi in b: im ed ¢Aitayimasi sarvad ca 
yitulbinyah, Tho the ms is defared, enough traces of letters 
remain to give a basis for restoration, At the end of pada d 
the is interlines the correetion nyah. | 

atthi ti mvale wdealam na vii sarvem anuplavam | asi team 
tasyo diga-|17)no yo nah papath cikitsati | 
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AWith aati in a the first hemistich might stand; and nsti would 
seam rather better than ast. 

pari siyamn pari prdtas pari madhyandinam pa-[18] ri garbhe 
Aironyahostaghnas part nos patu visvatah 

Read mudhyathdinam in b; and uta for pari at the end of b 
would be better but perhaps ix not necessary, Ii & read darbho. 

‘giriu jiltas sverdsi [19] sihavn somena babhrund | md pdpakr- 
ivasiad Hklo mad pakas puru-[TL00b] so re nay pile vidvalak & 
‘Tn a svarid esi might be better than svarisi (from svr). 
Ino we might read 4ifur for sikho, and in d pikas puruso rigat : 
in ¢ rend pari and vidvalah. 

sahasrokéndas tavisas (tkgnavelJo visisahi | (2) garbhena 
sorpé rakadisy asivas capadhamasi | 

In b read visisahih, in « darbhena sarpin, in d gmivas. 

gpadugdhan disvapni apeda-|3|gdha ardtayah sarwit ca 
yvatudhanyak 

For « read apadagdharh dussvapnyam: inc sarwils. 

mi ted dabhan yatudhdnan of [4] of dhradhwié aokunts 
patham: | darbho rajé samudriyos pari nas pdtu vi-(5)avalah = 
af 

Read: mi tvi dabhen yatudhina ma endhnné dakunis patan 
| darbho rijé samudriyas pari nay pitu vikvatah «9422 


[fL00bG] yo nas pdpena wacest ghosatodrkta vrvat. | [GO] ardé 
chaputom aprinndm upanad yt sarvetal | 

b perhaps we may read ‘odrikto ‘bravat; in. ¢ ariic elap- 
atham, and possibly & parasmiad, or better apismid; im d apa- 
nudyatn. 

yun naé gapid varnne ya-(7]t sepatnis dvasrir vd yas chva- 
kuro vd sapali | jydyasas capathatit voyi-| S| yurdinam paveyd- 


Rend: yan nad Sapid varo no yat sapatni évaarir vi yac 
ehvnsuro vi fapati | jyiydsas Sapathiin wa ye avaiinin vivayi- 
maai x 2 

‘yah samasyante pathamn vaksanpanrtyan dihé | yt [9] 
tam bibhrad wihve parvds pratisrniyatam | 

For ab it would seem possible to re 






read yin samasyante Sapathin 
yin éapin anrtin adhi. Ine if yuvari is correct it might be 
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followed by tan bibhrad vabyo, or bibhradvabyia; for d we 
then would read pirva pratiémiyitam. 

rjukeso yavo ma babhrir maghavaé [10] no tia sibhya hiran- 
yodhawarn sapatham tupejatu fave pitvendro wrttram dakno 
Jaghé-[11] na | 

For ab a probable reading is rjukefo yavas sa babhrar 
miaghava no na Sidhbyah. For ¢ we might read hiranyadhanva 
supathin tw apejata; in d read tath and vrtram sakro: im the 
right margin the ms indicates the correction kra for kno. 

visave sdivdhyata rsabhas sahasvan sapathin iva | Grd caranty 
Supatha [12] 44 ilo Jilvdditéresds sontu sarve | 

In a there may si some form of sah, but | enn suggest noth- 
ins éatiafactory; in b sahasvin is probable. In ¢ read ards, 
im de ite ito sihvodita THLE, 

nisagram ha voce hejad -[ 15] Asita | aghoracaksasa forma te 
vorma krone | 

In the first part of this I can Suggest nothing beyond the divi- 
gion of the words: rend aghoracaksasas 

aptico yantw sapathd-[14)d onendstachdypund | yo no dura- 
syda jivase send ndkasyesate | [15] 

Head apiifico, and probably sapathi anenisti aghiyuna.. In 

¢ dnrasyan is probable, and if jivase is a vert the third person 
jivati would seem better: for the rest [ ean see only fsate at the 
en. 

peri pate sopathd | d anrtdd duritad ule | pari ma jyiyased 
éan-[16]sdd divo raksatu mam sain | 

Read: pari mi patu énpathid anrtid duritad uta | pari mi 
jyiiyasss éahsid devo raksatn mim isam « § = 

The end of d may not be good, bat it seer 
would be better, 

anisia yajnam dapathair anuci viyiddhyart kriamk | [17] 
trhada varma pralk muncdmi te | 

Tn a read anastazi rather than anvasta; in b antel vyadhyam 
would seem possible if vyidhyam can be a noun: read vrhad 
varia. 

yuvantardhyaydydisiva paksand-|18)vifontu patattrina€ Jap- 
ataran sapathds punah < 3s | | 

Read: tyuvatitardhyayayiiisivat paksinsh | 4 vidantu patat- 
rinas Saptiramh éapathis punah 210232 — 

The text m a looks somewhat like that of 3¢ above; both paidas 
seem hopeless. 








s possible; imam 
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) 
(8 5, 7) 
[f100b18] a no. di-[(19)farh s& pari sfhardter mé nor daksdir 
daksinad ydtumdvdh punah pra jité [f101a) savitd ca yaschatin 
noror wiruaichiyisamrddhkyar ca krnve | 

Read: & no diéa mA pari sthi orite mi no dhaksir daksinam 
yaitumiviin | punah pra dhiti saviti ea yaechatith namo virt- 
siya aampddhyai ca kromah 2 1 « 

This varies greatly from 8, having an entirely differmt ed: 
the gender of yitumavin is not consistent with a and d, 

yam ardie purodhatsedi puru-[2]rdprnai | namas te tasmdi 
keno md vanvth mama wyathah 

Real: yam srite purodhates purusar) paririproam | tomas 
te taamii krnmo ma vanith mama vyathah z 2 z 

5 has *rapinam in b; perhaps it should stand here also, 

anavirhdyabhis prayunfma-(Slhe manasd hrdayene ca | ardtt 
fanvo ma viriiche dischantam panirdprni [4] 

Ina anavadyaibhis would seem possible; in ed read arite and 
virtser ditsantam: tanvaii would he better than tanvo. This 
ia not in 8, 

prone vauir devakrid dived nakian ca.siddhyatu | ritim anu- 
prome wayat namo «ty a@-| 5] rdayntaye | 

tn a read pra no, in b-sidhyatn: inc aritim, in d ‘stv arataye. 

uta nagna dpobsavati svapnayyi arjese conan | rate cvlt 
vire-[6] fohindy dkifit purusasya ca | 

Read: uta nagni bobbuvatl svapuayi srjose jonom | arate 
eittin: virtsyanty akiitir purusasya ea 2:5 2 

pare mucky asimrddhe mrte hetuk naydmast | yah dvi-[7]smas 
favii vimvakavyd bhitwd srgmani rukmant drset. 

For ab we may probably read paro mehy asamrddho vi te 
hetim nayimasi: ef S Tab where poro‘pehy stands. If we may 
read viévakivvi ond sragman!, the rest might stand. 

namas to stu somrddhe [8] maimdhani puredhik krnw atha- 
varmi tedhari namivantit autadanti md te marty aa-[9] 
santyebhyo adhi nirvadaniini 

It seems that saurdihe is correct hore, not asumrddhe; if so 
the next piida might possibly be mimahah puramdhim krnu: 
these suggustions are made to seem the more doubtful by the fol- 
lowing words which are in part parallel to § Ted where tvi refers 
to asumrddhi. It seems clear that Ppp intends nimfvantith 








nitudantim, and probably arate for ma te: amg h martye- 
bhyo might be possible. For atha varmi one ah think of 
atha yanve, or perhaps yrnve, 

mda no vanin mi vacam virigcham ugriy indraignt [10] nan 
dhajotim vasin’ sarve no dya dischatia ardiih pratt haryatam 

Read virtsir in a, and na a in b; in ¢ ditsanto, and in © no 
‘ive and haryata. 

so wadd-[11] ni devdndm devaditigu | 

These worda are all that the ms gives to correspond to 5 et 4. 
The stanzas in § reads, sarasvatin anumatin bhagam yanto hava- 
make | vaeah justam madhumatim avadisai devinim devalii- 
fist. 

yan vacd mama kurydj jihvayosthapidha-[12)nayd | sruddhe 
com adya windatw datids somena bobhrund = 4 2 

Read; yar vied mama kuryij jihvayiusthapidhinaya | srad- 
dba tam adya vindatu datti somena babhrond x 1024 

The first hemistich in S st 3 ia yarh yacimy ohath vied sarasva- 
iyi manoyuji: our pids 4 seems possible but if it should be 
emended to yam yaeimi then makuryij may conceal an imstru- 
mental agreeing with jihvayii, or parallel to it. 








10) 
(8-19. 38) 


(f101a13] ditw devas triyomana hustho himevatas par | tak- 
mien sarven wisayamn sa-[T4]rvdi ca yitudhdvyah frini te 
Kustha ndmdat naghaméro waghtrise ma ghé-(15] yeh puruso 
risel, | aemai peri vravina tui sdyan pritar athe diveh jE[ 1] 
vala ndima te maid jivanto nama te pita | mars nama te Suasah 
w-[17|ttamo wy oxadhindim anadvan jagatim wa wyayra seit- 
padim iva naghayam [18) pwruso rivat. | axswii pari vrawine 
ivd sdyaid prifar athe divah f-|19|xydminidye grrayebhyas tr 
ddityehhyas pari | (rir jito wiivadevebhyas ao [f101N] Austhe 
viivebhesaja | sikom somena listhasi labman sarvas aie. dnd 
sored: ca qyitu-[2idhanyah aérattho devasadenas triigasyin 
itu divi | fatrdmrlasya caksanam tva-(3)* hustha jaiyatdt wath 
inranye won acarad dhirenyordhandhand din | ao yalra. nova-- 
[4js paribhraianam yetra himavatad feral: tairimrtasya ooksa- 
nem fofaa kuslho apiya-(S)fo | sa Kenuf hantit rispabhesaja sie 
gomena futhost | fakmanah sarros ndéoyooh sardd-[0]& ca 
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yitudhinyah yarn tyd veda pairvakseike yom wd fed Austhikids 
ca ahisya-|7|vaso anusdriichas tendei wisvabkecajah dirsilakanh 
frtiyakain sa-[B]danti yas co hayanah takmanan wisvadhavirya 
adharahcam pard suvah £ (9) 2 Sranulz 

Read: fitu devas trayaminah kugjho himavatas pari | tak- 
MANA Sarvarl nisayan sarvié co vitudhinyah x 1” trini te 
kustha niimini naghamaro naghirigo na ghiyam puruyo risat | 
asmiit peri vravimi tvi slyarh-pritar atho divé 2 2 2 jivalé niima. 
le mati jivanto name te pith minrsi nama te svesd | nn ghiyarh 
puruso risat | asi “ * 2 3 x uttamo ‘sy osadhiniim anadviih 
jugatim iva vyighras évapadim iva | na ghiiyar purozo rsat 
| asmaii pari vravimd (vi siyath-pritar atho divi z 4 z tris Simbm- 
bhyo ‘fgirebhyas trir adityebhyas pari | trir jto vitvadeve- 
bhywh | s4 kusths vidvabhesaja sikath somenn tisthasi | takmi- 
nam sarvaii niitayen sarvis ca yitudhinyah - 5 2 svattho 
devasadanas trtiynsyim ito divi | tatrimrtasya caloinam tales 
kustho ‘Jayata | sa kustha “ * | takmiinam " © 2 6 2 hiranyayi 
niur acarad dhiranvabandhani divi | tatri* ~ ° agers 8 i 
| takmiinat = 27 yatra nives prabhratéanam yatra hima- 
vatas Sirah | tatramrtasya eaksanam tates lnistho ajaiynta | Sit 
iknatha: vi jt sikarh somens tisthas! | tukmiinath sarvarh 
Hidayan survié ea yitudhanyah «» 8 # yam tva veda piirva 
iksvike yam va tvi kusthikds ca | tahidyivaso anusirisehas? 
tenial viévabhesajah z 9 2 dirsilikam triiyakam sadandir yas ca 
hiiyanah | takin viévadhiviryidharaieam park suva 2 10 
2$20nu22 

‘Vhere are a number of variations from § here, In 5a Simbn- 
bhyo is adopted on the testimony of the 8 mss, which also seem 
to support the form ‘fgirebhyas; 5d is emended to harmonize 
with the tisthasi of be. The most important variation ix in giv: 
ing Sd with ett 6 and 7; this seems to be mudicated by the ma 
it (1013 by the sah beforé biranye and the sa before. yatra, 
In Sab I have merely tried to keep close to the ms: in 100 
Sirsilikath is probably correet lmt its meaning is not clear. 


il 
Cf $3; 21. 10, RV 10. 162 passim, and MG 2. 15. 2 pivssim. 
[f101b9) ye parvatix zomaprsthdpa uffanes-(10) core | te 
parjanydd aguia te kravyddam asinar ant | yes te howdy. ¢ 
[1 }ram wtthdsyontan vorterpam, garbhoil yo Nee SETS 
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fom ito nésaydmasi | [12] yad agnibhyapseraso gandharvam 
geliya uta | kravyido miredevenas tiy ite [13] ndéaydmase ve yas 
ta wry drohaty asrk ta rehandya kava | dimddas kravyd-[14] dhe 
ripuis (iy io ndsayimasi | yas te sroni vydvayaly antard dam- 
pati (15) daye | yon’ yo antar jrelhi tam ito nasayamasi | yas 
fud svapnena ta-(16|)masd mohoyitvd nipadyate | rayam kanvoin 
papménaskh tam ito ndsayd-[1T} mas | hd At kharve Khalute 
ndigur akerna tundila | indrag ca Hgmasd-[18|yudham tena tod 
nitoydmas | nesas fondadya nomex kusumidya nemas pra-[19] 
disthimne namas hafyade nanias tibhyo nirrte viseavdre jale 
moit dhdpaye [20] tim visvaripan yavad dyaur yavat prthiwt 
vivat poyeti siryah tivatvam w-[fl02a]m agra tulgulo parimaim 
pit wigvalahz Is 

In the left margin opposite the first two lines the mes hins 
riksimantroam. Line 18 is slightly defaced, 

Head: ye pirvatdia somaprsthi Apa uttanasivarih | yatay par- 
janya Ad agnis te kravyidam adigaman x 1 z yas-te hanti cura- 
enram Rsuinynaeel sarisrpam | garbhath yo dakamisyam tam 
ito niSayiimasi z 2 2 yed agnibhyo ‘psaraso gandharva gehvi 
Ota | kravyiido miradevinas tii ito nitayimasi z 3 2 yas te firv 
frohaty asrk te rchaniya kam | imédas krayyido riptiia tan ito 
nissyimasi x 4 z yas te dront vyaviity antari dampati gaye | 
yonith yo antar drelhi tam ite niiéayimasi z 5 2 yas tva avapmens 
lamasi mohayitva nipadyate | arayuth kanvul pipminam tam 
ito nisaydmasi 4 6 z hi hi kharva khalite {niigur akarna tundila 
| indrasya tigmam fiyudhath tena tvi nidayimasi 2 7 x names 
tundiya names kusumiya Hamas pratisihimne namas tkatyade 
| names tubhyath nirrte viivevire jale sum dhipsye tht vit- 
varipam z 8 z yivad dyaur yavat prthivi yavet paryeti sir 
| tivat tvam ugra gulgula parimiih pahi viévatah s 9% 1x 

In st Tb nijur or even tilijur might be read: in Sb prati- 
sthiitune is probably good but for kakyade I can think of notli- 
ing: in 8d we might consider jvale instead of jale, 


12 
(fl0Zal) witkerdonim ehavratd-[2)m ehasthim ehaldmikain | 
pijdt: sannacdianir jaitraydichdvadimasi | [8] paikardjin 
thavratd ekasthad ehalémike | na tvd sapatni sasaha sii re-[4] 
cona tihyd uflardhanh tattarabhyo utiared apres: adhas 
sepatni sGmakty adha-[3] red adhirabhyah na siindhavesya 
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pasye siryo snipayali lvacim, pdfée sndpe-[6)yitvayd sapatna 
varcidadhe | na vdi pate pafe vahisi subhdgankaran a-[T]}s 
pite bhagamya no dheyatho mai makisii krnw | yat pate adha 
orkse vilapla-[8)] rd mahiyame | jayanti pralydtisfhanti sanjay 
néma wisi | uttdnapa-[(9) rnd subhagdm sohamdnadmh sohasvatinn 
| wéchit vrhadvadd vada pajam japatna-[10)edtaniie patjam wy 
dsnén hantavd omurebhyoh tayi sapatnyan siksiya mahe-[11] 
ndro dinavdu iva | pajé bibharty aikuéon hirenyavantam 
aikinam | tena sapotnyi [12] varea Gumpast somedhamat, 
imi khanimy osdhin wirvdhdm balavatta-[13)mim athd 
sapatnim dddhute krnute kevalarn patim.2 2 2 

Read: ekarajiim ekavratim ckasthiim ekalimikim | pitim 
aapatnacitanin jiitrdyacehivadimasi 2:1 2 ckaraijny ekayreta 
ekasthn ckalimike | na ty sapatn! sastha (Mi revana vahyai! x2 
2 titarihum uttaribhya uttured adharabhyah | adhas sapatnl 
trimakty adhared adharabhyah «3 2 na siindhavasya puspasya 
siiryah silipayati tvacd | pifé snipayatu tvayd sapatnyd vares 
idade x 4 x na vii. pativahisi subhogarhkarantd asi | pite 
bhagam & no dhehy atho mi mahisin kro 26 z yat pate adhe 
vriikss vitupluvé mahlyase | jayanti pratyitisthunt! sanjaya 
Nima Va asi ¢ 6 z uttinaparnim subhagis sahamiiniim sahas- 
valim | acehd vyrhadvadith vada pith sapatnicitanim 2 7 2 
pitim indro vyiénid dhantava asurebhysh | tay sapatuith 
diksiya mahendro dinavin iva 2 8 2 pajaé bibbarty afiknéarh 
hiranyavantam ankinam | tena sapotnyi varea Alumpasi samed- 
homat x 9 2 imam khanimy ogadhirh virudhii balavattamdm | 
athd sapatnitn badhate krnote kevalam patim x 10% 2% 

The word ekalisiki, or ekamélika, might be better than ckala- 
mika a4 given in stt land 2. Our st :} isan interesting variant 
of $3.19. 4; sdsakty would seem quite possille in pide ¢, imten: 
sive of sanj; Edgerton suggests mimaky. Our st 5 has some 
similarity to $ 2. 27.4. and 5 (Ppp 2. 16. 3). For our st 10 ef 
§ 3. 18.1 and 2. 





13 

[£102a14) ydsitm drid dghasiso vatasydi prthag yatah tdsdvi 
sanvandm indra apa-(15jkrtaé chirah yay purustdd doaranti 
aikam stryesya rasmibhih yd tacam a-[16)nasoryaniny anta- 
riksed udho divah yasiih proikhyo divi urddho awtarikee At-[17] 
anyoyah yds patanti witarathdd utidnds pidaghétinim vurksam 
pariss-(18] rpauti sd cokyu karikruti | yds co tod isan gatohanti 

ll JA0S 40 








cikimbhdd celandsing | [19] yasam siktavdm tsar grhe mito 
hiranyayah ya rokdis papadyanto pu-(20|skalair iva jamaye | 
yd nadis pratigihayante samrabhya kanyd vayah pa-[f102b)8 
tirtlan avagdhante ghnyd svasitir iva | yds samudrid wicoranty 
usedir ghostn kanikrott | (2) gaschenti janom jowam iiehanfis 
prahitash bahw | tdatth aundatim daidro. apakrtas chirah [3] & 
Js 

Read: yisim arid ighosiso vatasyeva prthag yutih | thsiim 
syanvutinim indro apakrntec chirah x 12 yiig purastad ficarnonti 
sikari siiryasya rasmibhih | tisam “© a 2.2 ya viicam. tana- 
eavyaiiny artariksid athe divah | tasim ° © 9 3 # yvitsim 
preikho divi vrddho antarikee hiranyayah | taisith ~ © ¢ 42 
yils patanti yalarathid uttinas padagh&tinih | tisith " * 25 « 
yi vrksam parisurpanti tsi caksut kurikruti | tisiim * ° # 6 
2 yis-ca tvik risatt gacchanti vikumbhis velandéinih | tsi i 
z7z yasim sikativin isur grio mito hiranyayah | fishin ° “x 
S x yi rokiis prapadyante puskaléir iva jamayal | taste * Me 
29 a yi nadis pratigihante samrabhya kanyaya vayah | tasim 
= " & 10 3 yan tirtham avagihante ‘ghnyas évasatir iva | tsi 
* ©2111 ¢ yas samudrid neearanty needir ghosin karikrati | 
figacchantir janam-janam iechantis prahitam babu | tisiih Svan- 
vatinim miro apakrntae chirah z 12 23-2 





14 
OF T& 2. 3. 10. 3, and 11. 7 

[f102b3) agnir dyusman sa vanespatibhir dyusmin, sa 
mdyusmen dyu-[4]smantan krnotu | vdyur diyuandn ao aatarik- 
fendyuymdn, siirya dyusmin sa di-[5)vdyusman. | candra dyus- 
widen sa naksatirdir dyusmin, soma dyusnvin aa osa-[6)dhibhir 
éyuemin. yajfia dyusmin sa dakyindbhir diywsmadn, semua 
dyusma-(7]n sa nadibhir Gyusman, indre smin sa viryend- 
fiumdn. wraknidyusma-[8]t tad orakmacdribhir dyesmin. 
fon miyusmd dywsmantam krnotu | devd dyw-f{9]emantas. to 
mricnayusmantah tesa dyusmanta dyusmunta krnuta | prajdpati- 
[10)r dyweman sa prajdbhir duusmin, 4a miyusmdin dyus krata 
kruoiu zd 2 [11] 

In the left margin, opposite line 8, is a correstion smanniyt 

Read: agnir jyugmin sa vanaspatibhir iyusmin | sa miyus- 
min ayaymantam krnotu 2 1 ¢ viyur Ayusmiin so autarikseni- 
yusnin | on °° 224 sfirya Sywmnin sa diviynemin | 30 
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* © 9 3 @ candra iyusinin so noksatrair fyusmin | «me * * 
4-2 soma fiyusmin sa cadhibhir iymemin | sa“ “25 & 
Yajiin iyusnin sa daksinibhir iyugmin|sa “© “ «6 2 samu- 
dra &yusmin sa nailibhir dyusniin|sa “ * ic ake 
min sa viryeniiyusmin | sa “ * 2 8 2 vrahmiyugmat tad 

vrahmaciribhir dyngmut | tan miyuymad dyyamantmh krnotu 2 
9 2 devi fiyugmantas te ‘mrtendyustmantah | te muilyuamanta 
a krovantu ¢ 10 2 prajipatir dyusmin sa prajibhir 

min | sa mayusmin iywmantam krnotn z ll24z 
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[f102b11] daksind #1 dekzinalo daksinads pilu savyatas paiiid 
anavyddhat patw sa-[12) rvasyd bhavahetyi | 

Read: daksinii mi daksinato daksind pitu savyatah | pascid 
anuvyadhit pita sarvasya bhavahetyih # 1-z 

This stanza occurs Ppp 2. 85. 3, bot waa not successfully 
treated] in that place, 

patund tele pafupate dvipdddatld caluspadd | itmanva-|13] 
ii daksinad pranodattd prine hi 

Here I would suggest dvipaddatta in b, with pit tinderstood ; 
and in d Teinenn hi, These sugges | 
What seems to be the intent of the yim. 

yor dadhasi yaddhadino dakgindm [14] erihmanakrio | sa 
lvd yokemdl pdrayaly aque santdpdd diwyasya dokd 

Read Sraddadhino in o, agnes and sokit in d. 

da-f[15]dimimai daksinim Gimomas chalydbhyakymdd vi. 
barhé movayante | karna-(16] Glam upohatydnitis sarve yaksmad 
upo fisthaniu skein 

At the end of a there is probably a reference to the dcamana 
a than al ma In h tead ehalyad 








seem to indicate some tijsnedie of the ear: vial “Britis 
‘ anyena prdnj [17] vanete terodhatte portdhdnena yaksmd 
hiranyam afearh gir dadatu kraute va-[18)rma daksind | 

The ms interlines a correction, di, over dadatu, 

At the end of b yaksmit seems proimble; in « read daditu, 
Possibly there is a corruption nt the beginning of a. 

winisamiyd Siaktyd dvdscs (rd? tom némoyd condram hi-[19) 
ranvom mithyd karndd daltam sukroviy bhdyatu 

Here I ean offer-no sutisfactory suggestions. In a tva Sirsak- 
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ty seems possible, for b dvisas tvit tan namayat: in ed [ ¢an 
gee only words, and it is not at all elear that the end of the 
stung is as mvilicated, 

widhurydt patw dakema | upa-|f103a| varhenoh krivd gri- 
tiem eyir manaye yoksmdd atravyd aiyarogid | 

In « bidhiryat might stand; if the first pada belongs with 
this stanza we should read daksinopa®, with colom after krtva. 
For ¢ we might read grivid me sayin manayo: bhratrvyad 
might be considered in d but does not seem to fit Lhe context. 

abhyafijana manyantiii ni-[2)4 trdm ayd adhampadd dima- 
yatah pada rogdin upayahih dandas (vd dattas part pa-[3}tu 
sara 

In a abhyafijuiam is posible, for b perhaps nis tvam aya 
dilhaspadi: im ¢ read upinahiin, in d sarpit. yl. 

daksinatah preto daksinena | siumanasay dakgindth «daksi- 
mana wa-(4)m arjan deksindim sariwasdind | ghriasya dharam 
ase protinute 

Pida a can probally stand; in b dhoksyaminah ia perhaps 
the best suggestion; in d read avase pratimah. The second 
hemistich appears Ppp 5, 31, 8ed with bhiigasya im d. Pune 
tustion is to he corrected. 

sahasramygih satan (5| jyotiyan hy asyd yayiasye paprir 
amrid svargd d netu daksind visvariipd a-[6)]hiksantt pratigrh- 
nina ¢niin = anu 3 2z 

Read: sabasriigd satam jyotisim hy asyi yajfiasya paprir 
amrti svarg# | i na etu daksini visvariipilifisantim pratigrli- 
Himsa enim x ls 5% anu 2 ¢ | | | 

This is Ppp 5, 21. 9, whieh however hus yajiiiyasya in b; prob- 
ably it should be read here also, 

The first and last stanzas indicate the general intent of this 
hymn; the mention of the sandals, the staff, and probably the 
turban, seems to narrow the application to the oecasion of initia- 
ion. 


16 
(S$ 19. 17) 

[£10986] agnir md pdtu vosudhé-[7]s purastdt tasmin krame 
tasmon vam frapaye (hin puram vravima | #0 md rokeat $0 ma 
go-(8|pdyatu tasmitmana pari dade suihd 2 wiyur mantarike 
yona tasyd di-(9| fas oma ma rudrith daksindyd dilah varwna 


in| 
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mad natin etasyd disa-[10]s siiryo ma dyavdprihveibhydm prati- 
cya difa apo sosadhasitir etasyd di-[11]} saz pintu (diu krame (@ 
& Saye thin puran vravimi | td mi raksantu Wi ma (12) 
gopiyantu tibhydtutmanam par dade sviha | visvakarmd ma 
saptarsibhi-{13]r udicd duah indro mi marutudn efasyd disas 
prajépatir ma praja-[14]nanavan soptabhistiyd dhruvayd disah 
vrhaspatir ma wisedir devdir airdhvd [15] yd digas pailu fasmon 
krame tasmiyam nrayt thant puramk vrevime | sa md ra-[ 10) heatu 
sa md gépayate tasmatmanam pari dade svikd gz I = [17] 

Read: agnir ma patu vasubhis purastit tasmin krame tannin 
Sfraye tith pura prin | sa mil raksatu sa mi gophyatu tasma 
Atmiinath pari dade «vaba 2 1 2 viyur mintarikgenaitasya dinag 
pita = | * #22 s0mo mi rudriir daksinaiyA disas-pitu ~ 
| * 24 2 wurano madityiir etasyi diéuy pitu © | * 246 
siryo mi dyaviprthivibbyai praticyé disag patu Gs 
5 «ipo mineadhimatir etasya difas piintu tisn krame lsu 
Sraye tii puraii priimi | ti mi rakgantu t mi goplyantu 
bla atmanari pari dade svibi 2 6 2 viSvakarmi ma saptar- 
aibhir udieya digag patu “© | “© 2 7 & indro mi marutvan 
PLaSy a digas pata =f | ~ 5 z prajapatir mi prajananavan 
ea pratisthaya dhruviya diéas pitn ° | * #9 vphaspatir 
mi vidvair deviir firdhviya digas pitu tasmin krame tasmin 
Grave tar pura primi | sa mi raksatu sa ma gopayata tnemi 
fitninam pari dade svalii 210212 

The text is restored, in places perhaps somewhat violently, to 
agree with $; vravimi of the Ppp ms offers the only occasion 
for doubts. 





iv 

(8 19. 18) 

[£103a17) wynim te vasimantam réchantu + mamaghdvayas 
pricya dite bhiddsin so-[ 18] mam fe rudravantam réchanta 1 
maghdyavo daksindyi dito bhidasin | va-[19] rumor tvdditya- 
vantam richanta i maghdyava elasya difo bhidaisin s@-{f103b] 
ryan fe dydvdprthivivanta téchanta 4 maghdyava etasyd diso 
bhidisia vifva-[2)karminam te soptarsivantam richanta 4 mi- 
ghiyava udicya dike bhiddsin i-[3]edran me marufvantamm 
richanta 4 mdghdyava etasyd difo bhiddsan prajipatin t# pre 
[4] jananavantam richantu t mighdyave dhruvdyd digo bhiddsitn 
prajépaton pra [5] te prajananaventom richanta ¥ mighayave 
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dhruvdyd diigo bhidésin vrha-[Glapatih te viivedevdvaniam 
richanta t maghiyava tirdhud digo bhiddsda [7] 2 22 
Read: aguith te vasnmantam rechanta | ye omighiyaras 
Priicya diso “bhidisin z 1 2 viynth te ‘ntariksavantam rechantu 
| ye mighiyava etasyi dito ‘bhidasin.z 2 2 soma to rudravan- 
tam rechantu | ye miighiyavo daksiniyd diso 'bhidasin 2-3 z 
varunam ta iditvavantam rechantu | ve mighiyaya etasyai dito 
‘bhidiisin » 4 2 siiryath te dyaviprthivivantam pechantu ye 
mighiyoves pratierva diéo ‘bhidisin 2 3 ¢ apas ta osndhime 
revhanti | ye mighiyava etasyi digo “bhidisin «6 z vigvakar- 
minath te saptarsivantam rechantn | ye mighiyava udicya dido 
‘bhidiisin 2 7 ¢indramh te marutvantam rechanto | ye mighiiyava 
elasyi dito ‘bhidisin z 5 2 prajipatim te prajananavantam 
rechanta | ye mighiyavo dhruviiya diso ‘Whidisin z 9x vrhas- 
patin te viavadevavantam rechantu | ye maighiyava firdhviya 
dito “bhidisin ¢ 10 22 » 
Stt 2 and 6 mre restored from § to establish the symmotry 
between this hymn and the preceding. The variations of the 


Ppp ms from the text us given in $ are corruptions rather than 
variant readings, 





18 
(5 5. 8) 

[H0Sb7] wiikaikatencdhmena | devebhya djyaik vaha | ag- 
naye (hdnn 1-[Slha sidaya sarvd yaitu me hanaiit 

Delete colon after pida a; read agie taf in e, and sarva 
yanto in. d. 

imdrd ydhi me havin idan kerieydni fa-[9]£ chraw | waam 
indrdtinGkats samy navasibhi me | tebhis Sakemarh viryaim jala- 
téda-[10)¢ tanivestn 

Read hayam in a, and tac in b: for od imim indritisara aka- 
tith aot nimantd me: in ¢ éukema, in f “vasin. 

yad dsiim amuco devddevd sag cikirsati | vdtasyiqnir hie (11) 
tyam atheid dhavam dewis ca somapa wur mamdivg havem 
étunah 

Read: + yad asiy amuto devia adevas sand cikirgati | ma mA tasyignir 
zene ere dhavam devi ssya mopa gur mamiiva havam 
ean zcad rz 


This is the reading of $ except that it has vaksid, and perhaps 
that too ought to be restored here. 
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ati dhavatd-[12}lisura vitvasyesdnd ojasd | wrécatdmusya Jiv- 
ati | indrena sa-[13) ha medhina | 

Read “sara in a; for jivati the only siggestion I have is jivii- 
tum; in d medina. Our a=§ 4a, with b ef RV 5. 17. 9b, and 
with def $6. 129. 1b. This only remotely resembles $ st 4. 

otimridtisardy indrasyojasa hata | avin vrkive [14] satnica 
fato vo jivan ma mocih punar & krdhi yathdmen trinaharh Janam 

Read: atisrtydtisara indrasyfujasi hata | svim vrkiva math- 
nita tato ¥o jivan ma moci | praticah punar 4 krdhi yothamurm 





nahi janam #5 2 

Padas aci-here correspond to 4 st 4; ef are 5 Tde; the Tead- 
ing mocih in our ms might suggest that it has dropped § Te plus 
the word praticah: i, e. tvam tin indra vrtrahan praticah, which 
supplies the needed voeative. A completely satisfactory distri- 
bution of the pidas given here as stt 4 and 5 seems hardly pos- 
able, 
[15] yom omi purodadhire vrahminam abhibhitaye | indrasya te 
adhaspadam tvam préché-[16]mi mrtyave | kravydd ena 





Ps LOT. 


somuanyal i | | 
In ¢ read indra sa, in d tah pratyasyami, in-e Gamayatu: the 
list paid is new. 


yod viprdir devapuré vrahma varmant [17] cokrire | tanil- 
pina paripadndnt cakrire | sarvari fad ara-[18} sain krdhi | 

In a read yadi preyur; delete colon after c. $ has-paripanini 

athdinam indra vurttrahaiim wyre marmant visyd afrdimenam 
abhi [19] tisthas dakra nedy akon tavah | guu tvendrdrabhdmahe 
syima sumatdu tava | | 

“Aiviinan abhi tistia’ Sakra medy abam tuva | anu tvendri- 
rabhiimahe syima sumstiu tava £5 2 | 

[£i04a] yathendram wdvdtanari laddhwd cakre adhaspadarn | 
krae mim adharam tathé sesvalibhyas aa-[2] mdbhyoh « Dz 

Read: yvathendra udvitanar: labdhwa cakre adhaspadam 
krnve ‘mum adbaraim tathi éasvatibhyas samibhyah 29 23s 








19 
[£1042] efgiraso janmanin tam u hdhur vane 


{f104a2] ity fim ava pi 
[3]lo rakxo badhasva stkam indrena medhing | 
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Read ffigiraso in a, sa in ¢, and medin’i in d: tvim would 
seem better in b.. Pada a oceurs AB 7. 17,-3a. | 

apa raksanst bidhasva bidhesva pa-[4]riraprne | pitdedn pilo 
kravyddo bidhasva piradevinah | 7 

For b read bidhasva parirapana, in d mira’. 

athdhus tisfhark [5] kofukam avagidharh pale kulaii tasyat 
hiramyokehpit names kravo ardtayn | 

In a trstam would seem possible; in d kenmo. 

ya (6) sahali mahormand servis vyinade tasyii hiranyake- 
sydt namas kravo ard-[T] taye | 
4z This is § 5, 7, 9, 

yar fe yonith pratiredhy dndado garbhadiizanah riyaie pu-— 
fra proépyas (wan pi-[S]lue sahajdeitd | 

In ¢ 1 would read pripya, and for d pilos eahajastha. 

yadd pila mafgieah | pokvo tistha vonaspate | tada-[G}hwr 
indram jajndnam sokroh prajjahye prati | | 

In a read pilo, but for mafgisah I have no suggestion; in b 
‘tistho seemea probable, Ind prajighne might be possible. 

yethé zathim apabddhatépaiyonuine (10) vanaspate | evd pilo 
rokxe bidhaswa sakem indrena medina | | 

In a sedim apai* would give a possible reading; in d read 
wat pisdodt-(1i}* purusasya jagdhan bhavaly diiianah a pile 
pyiyate punas tava casndtu pipr-[12|lank | 

Read cianiitu in d; pipriam would seem to mean ‘fruit.’ 

plum fediuh pitedhur athe twhur vanaspatiin | anevd tee 
bhodrd mi [13] namané tebhin nas pahy ahhasah 

Tn a it would seem possible to read pithh trilmr: in € te 
bhadri nimini would be good; in d read tebhir, 

raksohanah vrtirahanarh pilui pisiea-[14] jambhanayn | jaj- 
ros agre wrisindm tam te badhndmy dyuse ez 4 22 [15] 





_ ad; Taksolansin vrirahanain piluth pisicajambhanam | 
JAjiinam agre vrksiniri tar te badhnimy aynse 10 2 4 


[104815] sagoriya dattruhune avd | yaraninildya éatiruhanes 
avikd | endoisd-[16]ya. iatiruhane svaha | isirdya kattruhane 
adhd | avasyave dafttruha-[17]ne sedhd | wayere dattruhane 
wedhd | vildya iatiruhane svahd | [18] admudraye iattruhane 
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‘enithis | matarigoane Sattruhane svahd | pavami-[19)ndyo fattru- 
hana svahd ex zz ity atharvanikapaippala-[20}dayds fikhaydmn 
gaptamas kindas samdptah ce ka? ct | 

Read: sagariya fatrnhane svahi 21 éilinidiiys Satrohane 
evahi 22 z sadaidiya datruhane svaha 2 3 z isirdya Satrohane 
svalif « 4-7 avasyave Gatruliane svahi 2 5 2 vayave fatruiane 
aviha # @ « vitaya Satruhane svahi x7 2 amudriva Satru- 
hane aval 2.8 2 mitarisvane éatruhane svaha «9-2 pavamaniys 
fatruhane svahh 4 1025 2 anu 42 

ity atharvanikepaippaladiyam Sakhayarm saptamas kdindas 
saméiptah. 

The emendation silinidayan. (an epithet of Garuda) ts none too 
certain, but seems possible. 





THE CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
WESTERN HAN DYNASTY 


Teuiy TH. Koo 
Dexisox Ue(vEnsiTr 
L The feudal system of the Chou dynasty, 

Tut rors of government which the Revolution of 1912 par- 
tially overthrew was no sudden ereation, but the product of long 
centuries of growth. It had its roots far hack beyond the Chris 
han era and had undergone great modifications In successive 
dynasties, It has by no means disappeared to-day, but in moi- 
fied form is the basis of the present republican machinery of 

istration and may well remain #o for years to come. In 
all the long history of the Chinese political organization, there 
ia 00 more important period than that which spans the dynasty 
of the Western Han, It was then that the combination was 
mnie between the decentralized feudalism of the Chon and the 
highly centralized and bureaucratic innovations of the Ts‘in- 
As the years of the dynasty progressed, a form of organization 
increasingly developed which with alterations was to become the 
framework of the central government under all succeeding 
rulers. It is not too much ti say that! the cepaiinatiin af Chink 
which we know dates from the great emperors of the Earlier Han. 

The history of feudalism in China goes back to the time of 
Yu, the founder of the Hia dynasty. Tt had tts origin at Tusan* 
where Emperor Yu had his first conference with the princes of 
the different existing states, In succeeding generations this 
feudal system was improved and modified to mest the peculiar 
needa of gach time, and it reached its completion im the middle 
af the Chou dynasty. It is well nigh impossible to discover the 

xAct nings of feudalism, for what records we have of that 
petiod axe ersiichts To bave a full and intelligent onder- 
standing of the governmental system and structure of the 
Western Han, however, it is wise to have in mind 4 brief survey 
of the fendal government ax it existed under the more more important 
Chou monarchs. 


ee“ een 
‘Tn the present proving of Anhui, 
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At the head of the State was the emperor.* He had the power 
to create nobles, appoint ministers, distribute honors, inspect his 
subjects, confer emoluments, and levy taxes. He was to conduct 
religions ceremonies, national worsliip, and meetings of the 
princes, He granted land to those whom he considered worthy 
and he retained the power to eject such grantees should they he 
found faithless. 

The central government consisted of the emperor, a prime 
minister or senior chancellor (‘T’ai Ssu) who was over all 
departments and who-helped the monarch to execute the latter's 
docrees, s senior tutor (T’ni Fu) who gave advice to the emperor, 
and a senior guardian (Tai Pao) who admonished the ruler 
whenever he departed from the path of rectitude. Each of the 
three councillors had an assistant or junior councillor (Shao Fu, 
Shao Pao, and Shao Ssu). These councillors were to study the 


needs of the nation and to submit suggestions to the Crown for 


the improvement of the welfare of the people. 

Below the councillors wore the six departments. 

L. The Heaven Department (Tien Kuan}. The head of ihis 
department helped the emperor to regulate ihe state affaira and 
public expenses, to determine the national budget, and to fix 
taxes, 

4 The Earth Department (Ti Euan). The head of this 
department was charged with the duty of establishing schools, 
proclaiming laws, providing for the poor and the helpless, 
encouraging virtue, and appointing teachers to instruct the 
people in the proper means of life. 

3. The Spring Department (Ch'un Kuan), [Tt was-the duty 
of the head of this department to attend to. all religious ¢ere- 

4. The Summer Department (His Kuan) was assigned the 
duty to raise money for war, to organize the army, to erash 
rebellion, and to examine people who were ready for service, 

%. The Autumn Department (T’siu Kuan). This was the 
ministry of justice. ‘T'o its head was intrusted the task of inter- 
preting the laws, punishing criminals, and riving Instructions 
to the judges: On the other hand, he was to see whother the 
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punishments imposed upon the people were reasonable. Under 
lim were the Great Travellers (Tai Ying Jen) and the Small 
Travellers (Sino Ying Jen), who were given police powers, |. e 
they were (o inspect the feudal kingdoms, to see whether every- 
thing was in good order, and to make reports of their tours. 

G. The Winter Department (Tanz Kuan). The head of this 
department had the duty of assigning to the people suitable 
places for dwetling, of providing employment for them, and of 
overseeing public works. 

All six departments were direcily responsible to the emperor," 
They were supposed to make constant and regular reports of 
their work and to present measures for the emperor's approval. 
Roughly speaking, the emperor, the councillors, and the depart 
ments formed the imperial council. 

The monarch reserved o state of one thousand aquare li for 
hinverlf, The rest of the lond waa given to bie fenilal vassals. 
OF these there were five classes: first, the duke (Kung) who was 
given one hundred square li; second, the marquis (Hou) who 
received the game size of land; third, the earl (P4) to whom 
WES given seventy square li; fourth, the count (Tea) and fifth, 
the baron (Nan) to ench of whom were given fifty aes 
Territories Jess than fifty aquare li were not directly responsible 
to the emperor but to the princes and were called attached sae: 
tories’ All imperial ministers ware given lands according. to 
their ranks. Thus the whole nation under the Chou was divided 
into nine regions including the imperial domain. There were 
once 1773 feudal states, of which ninety-three were in the impe- 
rial domain." The tenure of land within this region was for 
life, while that outside was o hereditary grant given to the 





ie each of the five elusses of vassals were a mumber of 
officers and ministers, a majority of whom were appointed by 
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the Crown. The number of officers varied according to the 
feudal rank of their master. To express their loyalty and 
allegianve to the emperor, custom and law required that the 
feudal princes should send annual tribate to the monarch,” model 
their governments according to the central governmen 

with the emperor in case of difficulties, and help him to subdue 
rebellious princes. Were trouble to arise between two states, thie 
wronged printe was NOt allowed to attack without first obtaining 
the consent of the emperor. 

All jand was divided for purposes of cultivation into three 
classes im accordance with its fertility, and it was partitioned 
among the farmers according to the number of persons in a 
family?* In retarn, the farmer was ander obligation to pay rent 
and to labor and fight whenever emergency “rose. Later, the 
Well Farm’ (Tain T’1en) system wes inangurated, # plan by 
which land waa divided into nine equal lots, each com prising 
seventy equate mou, To every adult. wes assigned: # lot, and 
every eight families were to enltivate the lot in the center. The 
inoome of the latter was to go to the imperial government. 

When the emperor declared war on neighboring peoples, one 
from eavh family was required to join theaarmy. All urban rest- 
dents between twenty and sixty-five years of age, with the exeep- 
tion of the nobles, officers, the old and the crippled, were required 
to go to war." 

Ordinary citizens of good character ani ability might enter the 
civil servicer. They were first to pass satisfactory examinations 
and were recommended to the emperor and inducted by him into. 

For a while the whole machinery, complicated aa it was, worked 
well and produced its desired results. The able monarchs who 
gave vigor to the initial years of the Chou dynasty saveeeded in 
“maintaining order and peace and the feudal princes were kept 











IL The decline of feudaliem. 
The later emperors of the Chou dynasty forgot the hardships 
of their ancestors and gave themselves over to vice, leaving the 
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government in the hands of incompetent: or corrupt ministers. 
They ceased to give heed to their councillors, and instead of 
picking the best to fll offices, they surrounded themselves with. 
flatterers, In 542 4. c, rebellion broke out and the ruling mon- 
arch, Li Wang (873-842 5. ¢,), was banished. Bad emperors 
were followed by worse ones. Yu Wang (781-770 nu: o.), i 
ordér to please his queen, cheated his princes by lighting false 
beacon fires, and was finally captured by the Hiunguu, a people 
related to the Huns." 

After Nan Wang (914-255 2; o.), the ministers and princes 
actually made and dethroned the emperor and ceased to pay 
trihute to him. They began to worship Heaven directly, a 
privilege heretofore reserved to the monarch, and no longer sent 
troops to the latter's assistance. Befor: long they ceased to 
present themselves to the emperor and at one time failed to visit 
him for thirty years. Those princes who were exposed to the 
attacks of neighboring states, seeing that they eould not xpect 
any help from the central government, now organized their own 
anid military officers, 

By the time of P’ing Wang (770-719 3. «.), the emperor's 
leadership had become purely nominal and his power bad passed 
into the hands of the feudal princes, The northwestern states 
began to expand their territories at the expense of their barba- 
fous neighbors, the Yung and the Ti. By ‘eoustant’ struggle 
with these tribes, they developed their warlike spirit, and with 
the help of such military leaders ns Sung Ping and Wu Chi, the 
stronger feudal princes annexed all the neighboring small states 
and became more powerful than the central Fovernment. The 
eastern states had been unable to expand their territ ies, for 
they were hedged in by the sea. They began, however, under 
such statesman as Kunn Tze, to make use of zalt and iron, and 
thud Leeame rich. The emperor now found himeel! dependent 
oh some states for money, on others for military support. 

Among the feudal princes, meetings were held without giving 
notice to the monarch and alliances were concluded and dissolved 
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without reference to him. ‘This condition of affairs led to 
periods of deeentralization and internal warfare known os the 
era of ‘The Five Leaders’ and ‘The Seven Heroes.’ Several 
times the emperor attempted to restore his power, but it was too 
inte. The last Chou monarch, Nan Wang, made o bold endeavor 
to crush Ta‘in by coneluding an alliance with some of the princes. 
Tein took advatitage of this breach, became &n Open rival, 
and, hy virtue of superior Loree. defeated the imperial armica. 
‘After Nan Wang’s death, the empire was leit to the relative of 
the emperor who was ultimately conquered and deposed by Ts’. 

The outstanding weakness of feudalism lay in its decentraliza- 
tion. While the people were technically subjects of the emperor, 
in actuality they were governed by the local princes. Each local 
jurisdiction meant the loss to the monarch of just so much land, 


Ill, A period of centralization under the Ts'in dynasty. 
With the beginning of the contending. states there came & 
period of anarchy. Warfare was universal, Finally Ts‘in 
Cheng (246-209 s_c,), the feudal prinee of Ts'tn, with the help 
of his able warriors eonquered and annexed all other states, and 
Chins, for the first time, became 4 united nation, Seeing well 
the drawhaecks of feudalism, Ts’in Cheng determined to rale with 






The rulers of the remote past had the title ‘Hwang Ti.’ 


the monarchs of Chou had assumed the title ‘Wang,’ bec 
they considered themselves unworthy of being called by the 
earlier tithe. Ts‘in Cheng, however, thought that hia merits 
surpassed all the ancient rulers and so called himself “Hwang 
Ti’ (Emperor), He has, sceordingly, been known to posterity 
aa Te*in Shih Hwang Ti: When he considered whether it would 
be wise to divide the nation among the nobles and his relatives, 
his minister, Li Shih, replied that “the preceding dynasty, Chou, 
suffered 4 great deal because the feudel princes looked mpon 
each other as enemies. They disregarded the mandates of the 
king, indulged in constant warfare, and at Inst cansed the down- 


fall of the central government. It is sufficient to compensate 


>. 








the princes and ministers with money. This ts the way 1 insure 
naaen™ Awting upon the advite of his minister, Ts"in Shih 
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Hwang Ti divided the kingdom into thirty-six silministrative 
districts, each ruled by three officials. a governor, a ¢ neral, and 
4 censor, all nppointed by the emperor. All weapons were col- 
leoted and melted. New laws were put into operation and the 
“Well Farm’ aystem was dbolished. All the more capable people 
were ordere] to live in the eapital in order to permit careful 
surveillance and so to nip further revolutions in the bud. ti 

This sudden break with the governmental methods installed 
by the ancient emperors seemed too radinal to the scholars of the 
time and they ventured to comment adversely upon it, To stop 
these criticisms; Li Shih suggested] that ‘scholars gre whoily 
ignorant of the present. They care merely to copy the pust, 
lf they are allowed to criticize the government, eeditiona and the 
decline of imperial: power will follow. I suggest therefore that 
all books but the recoris of the present dynasty he burnt. 
People who dare to talk about the older clussies should be 
arrested, tried, and exwented. Scholars who ventare to compare 
the present government with the past-and thereby make slight- 
ing comments are, together with their families, to be killud. 
Officials who tolerate such outlawa or who fail to execute this 
order thirty days after ity issue should recerve the same punish. 
ment or be banished from the kingvlom, .All books but those on 
forestry, horticulture. and medicine should be gathered and 
thrown into the fire Scholars might be allowed. to study Jaw 
Lider appointed officials. 

This suggestion was embodied in an imperial deoras and was 
put into vigorons exeeution, Such books as could be found were 
burnt, all scholars were brought to trial not less than. four 
hundred werp buried alive. It wes only through the careful 
efforts af a daring few that we tolay still have the Confncinn 
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under the direct contro! of the central government, THe saved 
the nation from the incessant civil wars of the Chou and wisely 
took over all military powers of the feudal princes. He centered. 
all political powers in his own hands by making all ministers 
anil governors directly responsible to him. His purpose was to 
make the mation the personal, property of his family for 
‘thousunds of generations.’ His dream might have been par- 
tinlhy realized had it not been for his exerssive tyranny. 





IV. Hew Kao Teu’s general plan of reconstruction. 

The man of iron was gone, Once again the nation was 
plonged into turmoil, New military heroes. were making their 
fortunes and the surviving feudal princes planned to restore 
their ol kingdoms. Tt seemed as though the days of the Con- 
tending States were fast returning. There was not even 4 
nominally reeoguired emperor, Ou the other hand, the people 
were Hired of war. They were willing to follow any one who 
would guarantee the safety of their praperty and lives. Such a 
man wae found in Lin Pan (206-194 5, ©.) later known os Han 
Kao Tau, the founder of the Western Han dynasty. 

Kao Teo started his career as a magistrate of a ting, Through 
his genius ax a warrior and strategist, he worked his way up 
intil he heeame a rival of Hiang-yu, then the dommant figure 
in the empire. His experience convineed him that he could not 
hold the country together by sheer foree, nor by assigning por- 
tiois of Jand to the princes. He was sure, however, that a plan 
sueh as set forth by Ts'in Shih Hwang Ti was workable if he 
‘ould vembine it with the machkinory devised by: the ancient 
sivereigns.”” His first aim was to gain the favor of the people. 
This he did by allowing them to occupy the gardens of Ts’in 
and to turn them into fields, by exempting them from taxation 
fora certain length of time.” by abolishing the jaws of Ts ‘in, 
itn by the proclamation of “The Three Principles,’ a simple 
perial code which ran; ‘Murderers are to be executed, Crimi- 
nals who are guilty of robbery or injuring others are punishable 
by severe laws, The rest of the Ts'in laws are to he void." 
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Kao Tau knew well that instead of driving his conquered enc- 
mie¢z to the wall it might be well to show his magnanimity. By 
promising to each the grant of a city of ten thousand families 
he indieced the independent governors to surrender.” All pris- 
oners, except those deserving death, were to be free** He 
ordered that all who, for want of food, had sold themselves as 
slaves during the war, should be free citizens. Innocent mili- 
tary officers who head lost their positions were to be restored.* 
By liberal treatment, Exo Tsu won the confidence and support 
of the conquered. 

‘The emperor was no less conscious of the néed of granting 
favors to these who had offered help im bringing the war to 4 
successful issue. On one occasion he made a frank confession 
that as an organizer Chang-liang far surpassed him, that aa a 
stralemist Shiao-woo wos much better, and that as a general Han- 
sin was much superior to him.” To satisfy all the generals and 
leaders who had promised allegiance to him, he granted to each 
a certain portion of lang. He even conferred land on his enc- 
mies." Soldiers who died in the war were to be buried at the 
expense of the state, and their families were to be provided for. 
Those who had rendered important service were to be exempted 
from taxation forever.” 

The scholars were the leading citizens and were not to be 
neglected. To keep them quiet, Kao Tsu proved himself a 
worthy follower of the past and a worshipper of the sages. He 
showed honor to the monarchs of the past by assigning positions 
to their descendants, and even before he beeams emperor dis- 

played his loyalty by ordering his army to mourn for IT Ti, the 
rightful king of Tsu, who was murdered by Hiang-yu. During 
his conquest of the empire, he refused to attack the State of Tin 
because Confucius taught there, a striking contrast to the atti- 
tude of Ts'in Shih lt Ti™ In conformity with the gov- 
ceaing principles of the Paper: Keo Tsu made known his 
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belief that people were to be tnught and not to be punished, and 
that they were to be governed by the good and the honorable at 
the community=* Good character, favorable reputation, and 
experience werd requirements which he laid down for those who 
wished to enter the civil service. Promotion was to be based on 
merit, It was the emperor's idea that all district magistrates 
should either in person or hy deputy visit the scholars who were 
known for their good conduct and should recommend them to 
the Palace** While he was still on the buttle-field Kao Tsu 
promised that scholars who were willing to follow him should be 
ennobled2* To them he gave exclusive privileges which were 
denied to the merchants.” By these means the support of the 
conservatives who had been alienated by the Ts‘in was obtained. 
The land problem was 4 serious one. Kao Tau.was woll aware 
that he could not pravtise the extreme absolutism of Ts’in Shih 
Hwang Ti, for he had learned by experience that unless he gave 
lands to the leaders of the time, the latter would not follow 
him.*? ‘The question which concerned him was how to grant 
lands and yet have a central government efficient enough to hold 
the princes m subjection. 
Remembering tho mistake of the Chon dynasty 0 permitting 
the uation to become a loose federation of petty states, Kao Tau 
devided to create a few large kingdoms. He did not restore the 
Five Cluss System of Chou which had been abolished by the 
Ts ‘in, but started a two elass feudalism made up of the king and 
the feudal princes with the emperor at the top. During the 
first decade of the Western Han dynasty, there were only twelve 
kingdoms, three of which were ruled over by Kao Tsu’s brothers- 
indaw who had followed him in the wars, and the remainder 
by his own brothers? The sumber of officers whom he made 
feudal princes amounted to little over & hundred." ‘his is in 
sharp contrast with the beginning of the Chou dynasty, when 
there were eight hundred kingdoms, fifty of which were tulad 
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by brothers and relatives of the king.’ The kingdoms 
varied in size from thirty-one to seventy-three districts ( 
Each district was again divided into Hsiens and contained from 
three to fifty-one of these. Throughout the Western Han 
dynasty all grants were counted by the numbers of families, 
and these varied from 10,(WM) to 440,000 in a district: The esti- 
mated population of the varions districts ran from 30,000 to 
2,590,000, These figures are by no means reliable, beeause ever 
to-day an securate vensus is wiknown in China. They provide, 
however, fairly satisfactory data on which to base estimates, 
Among the methods whieh Kao Tsu devised for maintaining 
the power and wealth of the central government was the reten- 
tion of & considerable body of land for himself. At the time of 
his accession, the central government had fifteen districts, at 
mnount equal to all the large kingdoms combined. He gave por- 
tions of that land to his princesses, who were. of course, POWer-. 
less. For the administration of the capital, he appointed a 
viceroy who was directly responsible to him." The capital was 
approximately three times the: size of the royal domain of the 
Chou dynasty, | 
Kao Tsn conferred large grants upon lis brothers, beeanse 
he believed that to locate them at the different strategic points 
of the country would meet two ends: it would satisfy his 
brothers, and minimize the danger of rebellion. Hence at the 
very outset the tithe ‘king’ (Wang) was alinost exclusively grven 
to his brothers and brothers-in-law. He thought that by virtue 
of their relation to the emperor they would be faithful, but he 
overlooked the fact that they might become too powerful and 
thus endanger the throne. Feudal lords outside his family were 
not made kings without first granting them the surname Lig- 
Kao, Teu’s family name. Nine of the emperor's brothers and 
sons became kings, Later the tithe ‘king’ was given to ministers 
and princes of great merit who did not belong to the Lin family, 
bot all of them disappeared before Won Ti’s reign (179-156 
n.()." It is evident, then, that the larger part of the nation 
—$—— ee ee 
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was in the hands of Kao Tsn’s immediate family and of those 


closely related to him. 

With a few exceptions, Kao Tsu kept the acdiministrative 
system of the T's‘in dynasty intact, A majority of the offices, as 
we shall seo Inter, had their origin in the preceding dynasty, and 
Kao Ten did not even change their titles. From time to time 
the- number of officials who were used to strengtlen the central 
govermnent and to watch the kings and feudal londs was 
meregsed. Kao Tsu and his successors regarded the positions 
of the censors as very important and kept their oceupants busy. 

Aa time went on, many of the kings died without heirs and 
others lost their estates through unworthy descendants." The 
ventral government annexed all such territories and put them 
under its direct control. The Western Han dynasty owes much 
of its unity and expansion to Wu Ti (140-86 5. c.), for while to 
some of the generals he granted his newly-won territories, hie 
spared no effort to make the conquered land a portion of the 

The last and. perhaps the most important method by which 
tral government was the retention of military powers in the 
hands of the emperora We have seen how Chou Yu Wang 
kindled beaconires to summon the soldiers of the feudal princes 
for help, ‘This story illustrates the dependency of the Chou 
emperors pon the feudal princes for military astistanee, With 
this as an object lesson, the Western Han emperors entrusted 
all inilitsry power to a few generals appointed by the central 
covernment. It was this system that kept Kao Tsu's widow 
from usurping the government and that later put down the 
for the emperor's military power, and the military officers who 
were always faithful to the Crown, the Western Han would have 
come 10.an end long before it did” While love of peace weak- 
ened the Chon dynasty, the constant invasions of Hiungnu gave 
to the Han emperors a good reason for building up a national 

In 2 word, then, Kao Tsu effected « sort of combination of the 
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feudalism ofthe Chou snd of the highly centralized government 
ofthe Ts'in. To comply with the desire of the people who were 
eager to see the return of the Chou days and to quiet thoae who 
had done much to win the throne for him, he had to share with 
his retainers the fruits of his conquesta, but he deeided to ro half 
Way and no more. Along with the restoration of feudalism he 
limited the number of grants, retained a large area for the eapi- 
tal, created most of his chiefs or kings from the members of his 
own family, retained and increased all T's’in’ official positions 
which were necessary for a strong imperial government, and kept 
the military power in the hands of the generals of the eentral 


government. 
V. The feudal government, 

‘We have seen that there were two categories of titles in the 
feudalism of the Western Han dynasty, king and marquis. We 
have seen, too, that those who became kings were as a rule the 
emperor's brothers and children, The title was occasionally 
given to other men of extraordinary merit, and still later was. 
conferred on the surrendered chiefs of the northern nomads.” 
[t was also the enstom of the Western Han dynasty to keep in 
the emperor’s ancestral temple a record of the service rendered 
by ministers, the children of whom might, under rare circum 
stances, be summoned to enter civil serviee and given lands. 
The emperors of the Western Han, however, particulariy those 
who ruled after the Seven Kingdoms" Rebellion, were very care 
ful not to make unnecessary grants. 

Before the Seven Kingdoms" Rebellion, the story of which we 
are soon to relate, the feudal governments were a miniature of 
the central government. ‘Their officials, both civil and military, 
were the counterparts of those of the sentral government, except 
that their titles were slightly different. Tt is éxplicitly stated 
that Kao Tsu promised his children the right of governing their 
own territories." AN! kingdoms were hereditary, that is, the 
eldest son sneceeded the father. Just es the eldest son of the 
emperor was to succeed the emperor. This, however, was later 
changed, Except the tutor, the prime minister, and the censors, 
who were chosen by the emperor,“* the thiefa in the feudal king- 
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doms were allowed to appoint their own officials and levy their 
own taxes," 

Points of contact between the central govermment and the 
feudal governments were insignificant, All that was required 
was to send an annual tribute, to visit the emperor once in five 
years,’ to attend any conference that the emperor might call, 
and to send delegates to the imperial palace when ancestor wor- 
ship took place." When the kings became old, the emperor 
granted thems cane and freed them from the necessity of com- 
ing to see him. ‘The emperor also reserved the right to regu- 
late the taxes of the feudal princes in time of famine. Aside 
from these restrictions, the feudal princes: raled as independ- 
ently ag the emperor himself, 


VI. The growth in power of the feudal kingdoms culminating 
in the Seven Kingdoms’ Rebellion. 

Tn spite of the checks and safeguards which Kao Tsu provided, 
_ the feudal kingdoms increased in importanee. During the long 

war at the end of the Ts‘in dynasty, many great cities had bean 
deserted. During and before Wen Ti’s reign all people who 
had left their homes returned, and there was such an tnrush of 
immigrants that some feudal kingdoms actually doubled in 
silation, The larger kings got 3,040,000 families, although 
orivinally no one of them had had more than 16,000." 
With the increase of population and with the natural resourees 
which some of the feudal kingdoms possessed it followed inevi- 
tably that industry grew by leaps and bounds, and with it 
wealth. For instance, the kingdom of Wu (in the locality of 
the present province of Kiangsu}, by virtue of ite nearness to 
the sea. manufactured salt and comed money, and s00n berame 
#0 rich that it was able to free its people from taxation.” With 
the increase of wealth, it might well be expected that Wu's 
regard for the central government would decline. 

lt will be remembered that at the end of the period of the 
ee 
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Contending States, some of the fendatories became strong 
becanse of the four nobles who used to have a large number of 
guests.” The nobles would give them pensions, and im return, 
when emergyuncy arose, these guests would do all in their power 
to uphold their masters. This was also common in some of the 
larger kingdoms at the beginning of the Western Han dynasty, 
aod it became at least one of the enuses that contributed to the 
importance of the kings.™ 

The growth of military power was another explanation for the 
expansion of the feudal kingdoms, In the attempt of Qaeen Li 
(Kao Tsu's consort) to kil! off all the kings of the Lin family 
and to fill their places with her own brothers, several of Kao 
Tau’a sons were executed outright or compelled to commit 
suicide. This attempted coup d'état gave a pretext for the 
remaining feudal kings of the Liu name to enlarge their armies, 
a.step which might later tempt them to revolt. 

Tn time, then, the fendal lords came to be more concerned with 
their own autonomous development than with loyalty to the cen- 
tral government, ‘Within a hundred years after the accession of 
Kao Tsu they had gotten so far away from the control of the 
emperor that the realm seemed about to return to the dece 
ized conditions of the Contending States, The feudal hiets 
were ready to challenge the strength of the eentral government 
whenever a chance should be given. 

The emperors, however, were keenly alive to the danger, and 
saw clearly that if if wffairs were allowed to take their course, ths 
fendal governments were certain to surpass the imperial govern- 
ment in wealth and power. in view of this danger several 
attempts were made to reduce the foudal kingdoms. Two bril- 
liant statesmen, Kia 1 and Ch'ao Ts'o, initiated the plan, ‘These 

en suggested in turn to Wen Ti and King Ti (156-140 5. c.) 
that a part of the feudal lands be annexed by the central oY: 
erument, for the stronger the central government the less. the 
fear of rebellion®* Kia I's proposal, however, received but 
seant attention, and the seven Mingdoms # demanded the execution 
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of Cli’ao 'Ts’o on pain of revolt. An outbreak finally started in 


the kingdom of Wu. The ruler of that state, fearing that the 
central government might become too strong, indeed his fellow 
kings to join him. Partly because of the military power of the 
central government, and partly beeause of the lack of close codp- 
eration among the rebellious states. the revolt was put down. 


VU. <A period of centralization. 

As soon as the Rebellion of the Seven Kingdoms had been 
suppressed, the eniperor King Ti undertook to reduce the feudal 
kings to a Jess independent position. His first measure Was to 
deprive them of the full control of their estates. Ie will be 
recalled that except for a nominal tribute which the fendal 
chiefs paid to the central government they practically ruled as 
independent ‘sovereigns. Now the central government made it 
known that the kings were not to he allowed to govern their 
lands. ‘They might keep them 4s @ sourte of revenue, but 
must part with their political functions. All officials, civil and 
military, were now to be appointed by the emperor and were to 
be directly responsible to him.” To guard.against plots and 
conspiracies, the number of officials in the kingdoms was greatly 
reduced." As o result some of the kings became so poor that 
they were forced to ride in ox-drawn carts." They ceased to 
exert political influence and became harmless pensioners of the 








dynasty, the division of the kingdoms among the children of the 
kings. The central government notified the kings that after the 
death of each, the eldest son was to retain a comparatively larger 
portion of Jand and the title of king, whila to the younger sons 
were to-go a definite portion of land and the title of lord." As 
a resuit the largest kingdom (Chi) was soon divided into seven 
parts, Chao into six, Liang into five, and Wei Nan into three.” 


@ Jhd. ch. 10, p 7. 

“Thid. cb. 36. 

* Tbid, ch. 10, p. 7; ch 14, p- z: 
“Thid. ch. 38. 

Sena Ch"len, Shih Chi, ch. 17. 
“= Jbid. eh. 17. 
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During Wu Ti’s reign all the former wealthy and extensive king- 
doms became insignificant, As the number of states multiplied, 
the spirit of unity increased and the danger of revolt declined. 

King Ti and his successors were particularly careful to Limit 
or redtce the size of the kingdoms.” The big kingdoms of Wu 
T's time did not exceed ten cities. while the lords did net have 
more than forty or fifty li, an amount of land 20 small that the 
income was just sufficient to pay their tribute, their share in the 
expenses of the imperial worship, and to meet their own private 
erpinses.”’ Each king was allowed to possess no more: than 
three liundred mou (acres) of land and two hundred servants,“ 
Violation of the law was punished by confiscation, | 

The central government, moreover, began to avail itself of 
every opportunity to annex kingdoms in whole or in part, 
Sometimes the king died without children, or the children were 
convicted of crime, and sometimes the king failed to appear 
when snommoned, or neglected to send money to ald in the annual 
imperial wership.* Largely as a consequence the royal domain, 
which at the beginning of the (dynasty possessed fifteen districts, 
by the time of King Ti increased to over eighty." Perhaps the 
most important feature of the Plan was the imperial possession 
of all mountains and rivers, a source from whieh the kingdoms 
once derived much of their prosperity and wealth.* 

Another means used to ayoid trouble with the feudatories was 
to shift the kings much as the late Manclin régime shifted the 
viceroys." Suspended kings were usnally asked to remove to the 
frontier provinces, which was equivalent to exile." 

As a final precaution against rebellion, censors wera main- 
tained whose duty it waa to inspest the kingdoms and to make 
trespussed on the neighboring small states. and that there was. 
no disobedience of imperial decrees, no excessive taxation, no 
Injustice in the courts, no practice of favoritism, and no luxury." 








"Pau Ku, Ca‘ies Han Shu, oh, 44, p 4, “ibid, ch. it, p. 2, 
“Ibid. ch. 44, p14; ch. 14, p. 2. " Fbid. ch. 19, p. 7. 
~ Ssu-tma Oh'ien, Shik Chi, oh, 17, | 
"Pan Ru, Ch'ien Han Shu, ch. 53, p, 3: eh, 6, p. B. 

“Seuma Oh'ben, Shih Cd, ch. 17. 

“Jbid. ch. 17, 

“Pan Ku, Ch'len Han She, ch. 48, p, 12 
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In a word, the kings were no longer semi-independent rulers, 
but pensioners, and as euch they had merely the right to gather 
taxes under imperial supervision. They were held strictly to 
their duties and obligations to the emperor, and were required to 
attend the imperial worship and to be present at the regular 
oonferences with the head of state." 





VIll. The central government.” 

As in all absolute monarcliies, the emperor under the Han wae 
in theory all powerful, the chief executive, the law-giver, and the 
supreme judge. In time of peace he regulated taxes, examined 
ssholars, and appointed ministers. In time of war he was com- 
mander-in-chief of the armies. 

Usually, however, the emperor did not exercise all the 
powers which technically belonged to lim. He had a prime 
minister who was frequently the real raler. The title ‘prime 
minister’ (Chin Siang, later Siang Kuo, in either ease meaning 
‘to assist In raling”) was created by Ta‘in Shih Hwang Ti and 
preserved by the Han emperors. Some emperors indeed. had 
two primé ministers. ‘The duties of the latter were no” clearly 
defined. Upon iis suggestion the emperor appointed, Gismissed, 
or punished his kings and officials,” made and abotished laws, 
proclaimed peace, and declared war. All petitions, recommier- 
dations, impeachments, and reports reached the crown ouly 
through his hands." He had two assistants. 

The senior tutor, the senior chancellor, and the senior guar- 
dian together constituted what was known in the Chou dynasty 
as the Three Councillors. These were abolished by the Ts*‘in 
dynasty but were restored under the Han. Besides offering 

The general (‘Ta Seu Ma) was charged with the direction of 
all military affairs? Under him were four lieutenant-generals 
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(right, left, front, and rear), The number was ine waned from 
time totime, They commanded the two standing armies in the 
capital, and the national army in case of foreign invasion, | 

Another official who, with the prime minister and the general, 
shared the honor of being the most important functionary at 
court, was the grand censor (Yn Ssu Ta F'n, later -known as Ta 
Ssu Kung). He was at the head of civil officers, amd upon him 
the positions of all sub-offivers depended. He had two assist- 
auts, one in sharge of the insperial library, the other entrusted 
with the duty of inspecting all district officers. Under those two 
were fifteen commissioners (Yu Ssu Yuan) whose duty if wis 
to reveive all indictments submitted by local offivers. 

The administrative board corresponding to the departments 
of modern governments ineluded, first of all, the Ta Ssu Tang 
or minister of agriculture. China was then predominantly agri- 
cultural, and derived the greater part of her national revenne 
from the farm. The minister of agricniture was to send around 
Officers to collect taxes from the farm anil te distribute grain to 
all civil office-holders. All taxes coming from mountains, seas, 
ponds, and marshes went to méet the current expenses of the 
imperial family," 

There were three governors in the capital. Under them were 
4 number of military officers whose duty it was to maintain 
order in the royal domain, 

‘There was a special functionary to look after the ii perial 
temple, ancestral halls, and ceremonial observances, 

The supreme court was organized under the Ts‘in dynasty 
(the title “Ting Wei", meaning fair, survived in the Han).* ‘The 
court was allached to the palace, and the chief justice was 
appointed by the emperor. Later this court was called T’ai Li 
Yuan, a name which was in vorue even at the beginning of the 
Republic. In the seventh year of Kao Tan’s reign, ¢ach Hsien 
was ordered to have a local court of its own. If » ease could 
iol be settled there it was to he submitted to the governors, wlio, 
in case they should fail to settle it, were to hand jt over to the 
supreme court. Final appeal could be taken to the emperor. 




















“ Thure were two kinds of taxes, ‘S%qi? ana “Pa"; the first for public 
«tpeners, the second fer the national army. | 
"Seu-me Oh'len, Shik CM, oh. 23, p. & 
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Within the imperial palace ther stood the head official of the 
court. His duty chiefly eonsisted in reporting on the character 
of all court officials, Under him were five categories of offivers 
which we need not deseribe except 10 say that they were either 
pe il guards or servants of the emperor and the royal family. 
In addition, there were special officials to look after the different 
palaves anid 10 take care of the finances of the imperial family. 





IX. Local administration, 

The eountry was dividled into kingdoms, whieh in turn were 
divided into administrative districts. Each district was again 
divided into Hsiens. As we have noticed previously, the number 
of districts under each kingdom varied from three to fifteen, 
and the nuniber of Hsiens in each district varied From three to 
fifty-one, Towards the close of the Western Han dynasty, it 
wan estimated that the vapital or royal domain had fifty-seven 
Hsiens and a population of two ond a half milfion.@ Outside 
of the royal domain the country was divided ‘into twenty king- 
dons, which were conrposed of eighty districts which agai 
were made up of one thonsand five iundred and one Hsiens. 
The total population was approximately sixty millions.” 

The Western Han dynasty kept the district system of Te"in 
practically intact. At the head of each district were a civil 
governor ind & military officer. At the head of each Fisien was 
amugistrate. Each Hsien was about tan li square and was com- 
posed of an indefinite number of counties or Shans. There were 
three officers in cach county, who were collectively known Aas 
the ‘Three Old Ones.’ One wns to look after the religious nul 
educational welfare of the peopte or, more strictly, to enlighten 
ihe people in the ways of living, one was the judge and tax col- 
lector, and the third was the head of the police: The smallest 
unit-was a Ting, at the head of which was an officer who had 
no well defined duties.* From the prime minister to the lowest 
eiieiel, i was estimated that one time there were not lias thin 





“Seu-ma Ch'ien, Shih Ch, ch. 23, p. 5 
“Ibid. ch, 2 
* After the Soven Kingdoms’ Rebellion, all these aificiale were appointod 
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X. The effects of the administrative system_of the Western 
Han upon subsequent dynasties, | 
The Western Ian dynasty is generally regarded as ane of the 
most glorious periods in Chinese history, not alone because of 
the widespread conquests of Wu Ti's reign and the brilliant 
rilers which it produced, but because of the far-reaching and 
persistent influences of its administrative system upon later 
dynasties. 
1. Perhaps the most outstanding and lasting effect of the 
Western Han dynasty was the honor paid to scholars. For the - 
purpose of recraiting officials for the elaborate bureaucracy, 
civil serviee ¢xaminations were established, and success in. theaa 
was based upon proficiency im the classics. Decrees: ordering | 
the recommendations of scholars for governmental service were 
repeatedly promulgated. People came to regard the mastery 
of the classies ns the only method of obtaining entrance into the 
time-honored officin) class, In P’ing Ti’s time (1-6 a. p:) tho. 
Chou school system was restored and seholars were distinguished 
by their dress and manner, Later the title ‘Five Cleassie 
Tioetor’ was created. A general knowledge of the five ¢lassies 
Was required of any scholar who had the desire to be an official. 
The Confucian school, wellnigh extinguished by the Ts‘in, now 
enjoyed unprecedented popularity, It was this tradition that 
obtained honor for the scholar elass and gave birth to the com- 
petitive examination system. It was this tradition, too, which 
made ¢eholars more eager for officiy] positions than for social 


y 


=. We must not overlook another feet of the Western Han 
oficiuldom, which as-agea went by contributed much to the cor- 
ruption of the Chinese administrative system. This was the sale 
of offices and titles, a practice which had its origin in the latter 
part of Wu Ti’s reign, when the country, was on the verge of 
bankruptey because of the long wars and the successive atinoks 
of famine. To get money, the government ereated and gold 
titles and: petty offices. In later years, however, when famine 
‘Was over, the government had no intention of abolishing the 
system, and gradually it became « regular form: of nationul 
income; and the wealthy began to look wpon political position 
“eS means of acquiring a fortune, So persistent was the cor- 
Fupt tendency then established that as late as the Manebu 
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dynasty officials shamelessly regarded office as & souree of pri- 
vate gain. With money they procured power; with power they 
obtained more money. 

9 At the beginning of the Western Han dynas 
were allowed to mint cash and produce salt and tron. Later, 
however, when the country was flooded with eash, money began 
to Jose value, and as the salt and iron merchants becamo rich 
the government relied on them in time of finaneial stringency. 
To remedy the situation and to add to the wealth of the central 
eovernment, coinage of money and the manufacture of iron. and 
salt were forbidden. to imdividnals. | | 

4. One of the noteworthy features of the Western Han period 
was the changes in the penal system made under different rulars, 
Kao Tsu ordered that all criminals over seventy and below ten 
shonld not be held responsible for the crimes committed.” It 
was also in his time that the death punishment was commuted 
for the payment of 60,000 cash. The punishment of the 
‘slanghter of three clans’ was abolished.” In theory and prac- 
tiee the Western Han rulers in the long run carried out the 
motto set forth by Kao Tsu that ‘people are to he enlightened, 
not punished,’ « motto which has inspired many a momimh in 
ensuing generations. 

5. The emperors of Western Han in their provision for the 
old and destitute not only showed their own magnanimity and 
care ut also aided materially the initiation of many philan- 
thropie institutions, some of which exist to-day. The emperor 
Wen Ti was the first one to order that widows, widowers, 
orphans, and the poor were to be cared for. It was the duty of 
the district magistrate to send around officers to visit these help- 
leas people, “People over eighty were given ten bushels of rice 
and a certain amount of meat and wine each month. Those 
over diinety received, in addition, two hundred feet (tsai) of 
silk and forty ounces of cotton.” These grants were constantly 
fulfilled by the empcror. Sometimes the helpless were exempted 
from taxes and service. Not infrequently, when the eountry 











"Pan Ku, Ch‘ien Han Siu, ch. 1b, p. f. 
"Formerly when a. criminal wes convicted of some very seriona orime, 

not only was be to. be executed, bot all his reintives on the side of hie 
"Pan Ku, Chien Han Shu, ch, 4. 
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was at peace, the emperor would ask his governors to tne 
through their commissioners a special study of the poor and to 
provide means of relief and help. This policy encouraged pri- 
vate charitable institutions: Many of the traditions and ¢nstoms: 
of government aid for the poor have come down to our days. ‘ 

i. The exact tax system is nowhere to be found in the 
Chinese records of the Han dynasty. It is quite safe to infer 
From the various hints found here and there that the government 
laid taxes on merchandise, while the chief revenne was from the 
land tax. There was a head tax of sixty-three cash per year in 
Wu Ti’s time, init what became of if in later generations, no one 
can tL" Unmarried women beyond the age of thirty were to 
pay sixty cash a year.” Om the other hand, the pure women, 
the filial. the old, the parentless, and the good were usually free 
from taxation, or paid at one half the rate of others. Trwas 
the enstom of the Western. Han, too, fo grant people wine and 
silk at the accession of a new emperor, Whether compulsory 
military. service such as was installed by Ts'in Shih Hwang Ti 
survived in the Han is questionable, We know, nevertheless, 
that at the beginning, all prisoners held for minor crimes were 
compelled to enter the service for national defense.” 

4. In the royal grants of oxen and wine. women liad an equuil 
share, Unnsual honors were given to chaste women after their 
death, and the grants of land au: titles to women were an inno- 
vation of the dynasty. It is tens that in the preeeding dynasties 
women had rule! behind the throne, but the queen of Kao Tsu 
(Li Shih) became a ruler in fact. Her attempt to kiil off all 
Kao Tus sons and to transfer the country to her own family 
though « failure, established 2 precedent whieh was ta be 
repeated tater on mud was oveasionally to imperil the nation. 

8 Very often under the Western Han the emperor was not 
the sole ruler. Tle emperors of the Chou diffused their power 
among the fendal princes, hut the Han emperors leaned upon 
their prime tninisters and councilors, to many of whom we must 
admit the Han dynasty owed its prosperity and devlopment- 
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Later, moreover, mader weaker sovereigns, some favorites actu- 
ally worked for the destruction of the imperial house, Prom 
then on, up to the outbreak of the Revolution in 1912, the gov- 
vrnment was more than onee either in the hands of the queen 
and her relatives, or of the prime ministers; and offen the two 
would plunge the country into chaos. 

We have seen that the administrative systems and traditions 
of the Han have left many good as well as had influences: On 
the whole, it is agreed that the Western Han was ano of the most 
brilliant of (he formative. periods of Chinese history. It suc- 
ceeded in organizing a central government pon which the sub- 
sequent dynasties laid their basis. It revived the Confuchun 
elussies_and prepared o civil service basis upon scholarship. In 
strong contrast with the Chou kings there was a close relation: 
ship between the people and the central goverument. Never 
hefore were the monarchs so eager to study the people, their 
needs and problems; and, on the other hand, never before were 
the subjects so conscious of their obligation towards the rulers. 
As a dynasty, the Western Han contributed mach to the solidi, 
fication and the general development of the country. 
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THE TRUE CHakacTER of a linguistic phenomenon sometimes 
fails to be clearly recognized, for no deeper reason than this, that 
no one has taken the trouble to deseribe it and propound a good 
name for it, An apt designation, if it be clear and self-explain- 
ing, suggests at once a category in which many seemingly mre. 
luted facts find unity, sr 

“While we werv breakfasting’ is English. ‘He broke his hip 
by falldowning’ ts not. Why! because the combination “break 
fast,” us is shown by the pronunciation and by the fact that it 
ig under the domain of a single aceent, hos beeonie what may 
fitly bo called «a ‘phrasesword,’ while ‘fall down’ has not 
betome 4 phrase-word. Derivatives of phraseawords may be 
styled ‘phrase-derivatives." Phrase-words and phrase-dertva- 
tives are common in English and Sanskrit and Pali, These 
designations may suggest to Anglicists and Indianists and others 
the interesting: task of vollecting the facts and studying them. 
A few examples may be given. 4 

English—Lady Macbeth's ‘Letting I-dare-not wait upon I- 
would.’ Boswell's ‘A plain matter-of-fact man." From # 
phrase-adjective, good-for-nothing, comes the abstract good for- 
nothing-ness. So straightforward-ness. From the phrase-word 
et-cetera has been formed the adjective eteeter-al: as in ‘the 
eteeteral term of an equation.’ And from pro rata (in propor- 
tion) has been made the verb to prorate (assess proportionally }- 
The phrase so-and-so is ns truly a word as is its precise Sanskrit 
equivalent axdu. EHenee it is entirely licit to give it » genitive 
inflection ind say ‘so-and-so’s oxen,’ 

Differing from this in degree rather than in kind are the 
examples given in the ‘funny colyumn' of the newspaper. Thus: 
‘Is that pappy yours or your little brother'st’ ‘It’s both-of- 
s's.” St, Mark, narrating the betrayal of Jesus, says: “And one 
of them that stood by drew a ‘word, and smote a servant of the 
high priest. and cut off his ear.’ A modern lad renders it: “He 
cut off the servant of the high Priest's ear.’ For other examples, 
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with interesting comment, see Words and their Ways in English 
Speech, by J. B, Greenough and G. L.. Kittredge (Macmillan, 
New York, 1901), p. 1885.’ 

On aceount of their especial clearness as examples may be 
cited several derivatives. Sit James Murray quotes from Hali- 
hurton (1855) the agent-noun comeout¢r. (See the verb come, 
sense 63 mil!) Similar is the quite recent coinage, stand patter, 
from stand pat, ‘take a position that just suits the exigency." 
So standoffish and stendoffishness. Sir Walter Seott (1821), in 
Kenilworth (ii), has: Married he was . . . and a cat-and-4log 
life she led with Tony. Professor E. 8, Sheldon tells me of the 
id French comfaitement and sifsitement (qualiter, taliter) 
from the piirase-words com-fait and si-fait (quulis, talis)~ 

‘An ecclesiastical council of the sixth eentury enjoined that if 
the presbyter eould not preach, a deacon should read a homily, 
Bach homily began with the.words ‘Post illa verba textus’ (after 
those words of the text), and so @ homily became known as a 
poatil, and the verb postillare was coined a4 Medieval Latin for 
‘read a homily, postillate.’ Whether the judicial sentence of 
‘hanging by the neck,” suspensio per collum, was once so frequent 
as to make a standing abbreviation for it needfal, I do not know, 
The dictionary does in fact book ‘sus. per coll’ as such a 
shortened form, and Thackeray (Denis Duval, i) writes: None 
of us Duvals have licen suspercollated to my knowledge. 

From Greek and Latin I have not made collectanea, The 
prior part of tautologous ete., like thot of the Greek myrro-Adyes 
tte. represents a phrase, rb afré. Herodotus speaks of ‘the 
people who live beside a river (eapa Soran) Ba of raporeragun. 
And the title of Tad 22 is piyy taperoripo<, quite literally, 








1(H, BE, Moneken, The Anicrican Language (New York, 1919), p. 220, 
quotes deter aliat ‘That umbrella ts the-young-lndy-]-go-with ‘a. '—Ep. | 

'So the modern quelque is a phraseword. In older Preach we find 
quel +. noun+- que + verb: me Sheldon in Tht Zomanie Review, vol, 10, 
pages 225-240, and especially 247%. An unprinted ‘doctor dineartation ' 
(af 1900) by John Glacrille Gill on Apglutination as a process of word 
formation is French may be consulted in the Harvard Library, Prench oi, 
‘yea,’ wna originally o (from Latin Aoc) + the peremmal pronoun if, See 
A. Toblor in Kwhn’s Zeitschrift, £3. 425, Of. the geagraphieal nate Langne- 
doo (Provencal oc ‘yes,’ from Latin hoe), and the aotithetie langue 4" oll. 
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‘in-a-dream (things),’ ra & tery dpepea; and that ultramun- 
danus is a derivative from the plrase-yord ultra-mundum. 5o 
ultramontannus is from ultra-montem, and not (as the dictionary 
says) from ultra-+-montanns, _ 
Sanskrit—In so early a record as the Rigveda, we find a 
hiculent example of the genesis of a phrase-word. At 9. 1. 5 
occurs the couplet: 
tudm dchd caramasi Unto thee do we go ‘ 
(id id drtham dité-dive. For this very purpose day-by-day. 


But at§,2.16,vaydm . , tedidarthah, the phrase has cry 


info & single word, #& possessive compound, under one single 


aceent, ‘we, huving-this-very-purpose,” that is, ‘we, intent on 
this,” Whitney, at 1914, under the heading, ‘anomalous com- 
pounds,” registers ‘agglomerations of two or more elements out 
of phrases.” Most familiar is Wihdsas, ‘atory,’ from iti ha dea, 
‘thus, indeed, it was.’ Henes difihésikas, ‘story-teller.’ Bo 
from itt ha comes difihyam, ‘tradition.’ From we asts, ‘non 
st (deus),” comes ndstikes, ‘atheist,’ From punar uktam, 
‘again said,’ comes pdunaruktyam, ‘tautology.’ Quite frequent 
in ritual books are designations of hymns, made (like Te Deum) 
from their first words: so dpohisthiyath (so. siiktam), ‘the-Since- 
ye-are-(kindly-)waters-ish (hymn),’ for Rigveda 10. 9, which 
begins with dpo hi sthd mayobhivah. | 
Pali—In Pali, the comage of phrase-words and phrase-doriva- 
tives runs riot, as does the coinage pf denominatives in the 
‘English’ of Thomas William Lawson. In so old a text as the 
Digha (1. 132), one who greets you with ‘Come, and weleome’ 
is called an chi-sdgata-vadf, literally, “a: Come-Weloome””-sayer.” 
Nothing could be simpler. The Mahi-vagga (1. 6, 32) tells how, 
before the Order was established, 4 monk was sammoned to live 
the Holy Life by the Buddha himself, and with the simple words, 
"Come hither, monk’ (ehi, bhikkhu), Such a ono is called a 
‘Come-hither-tnonk (monk}' at Visuddhimagga. 2, 140, and his 
ordination is ‘Come-hither-monk-ordination,’ ¢hi-bhikkhu-pa- 
rempadd. The Majjhima (1. 77. 29), describing a monk who is 
ithe - aera the rules of propriety, says he is not a ‘Como- 
ther-vencrable-Sir-man' or a ‘Wait-s-hit-venerable-Sir-man,’ 
hibhadaniike, lifthabhadantike —here Gaines Pane i 
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phrasea eli, bhadanta! and tittha, thadenta! The Religion or 
Truth is called (at 1. ST. 21) the ‘Gome-see-ic Religion,’ the 
chipossiko dhammio, from hi, passa, ‘Come, see.’ A gana to 
Panini (2. 1. 72) gives eht-addyate and other similar ones. 

I suppose that anfo gharath, ‘in the-house,’ ix strietly 4 
plirase, in which anto governs gharatk, So anto vassan, “i the- 
rains.’ But the whole phrase has won the value of a substantive, 
‘rainy-sensor,” ao that the combination antovass-eka-divasami, 
‘on a day im the rainy season,” is entirely natural. 

The Dhammi-saigani uses the phrase ye vi pan’ . . aiifia 
pi attht . . dhamma, ‘or whatever other states there are.’ 
(So at § 1, page 9, line 22: ef. pages 17, 18, 24 95, 26, 27, 28, 
29, 30, ete.) The commentary, Attha-silini (at § 328), quoting 
$1 of the text, speaks of these as the ye-2i-pancka states, the 
istoster-al‘ states, the ‘whatever-other-al’ states. The Vieuddhi- 
magga speaks once and again (book 14) of the ‘four eteeterals,’ 
the yewdpanakd catiire. 

Phrases containing inflectional forms sometimes’ occur in 
derivatives in such a way as not fo offend againat logie and 
grammar, Thus labhena labharn nijignisane means ‘desiring 
to-win gain by gain,’ The abstract therefrom, l4bhena-labhat- 
nijignkanna-té (in Visuddhi, 2) is quite logical. So idam- 
-atthi-td. 

Per contra:—Although fayo ca saikhdrd, ‘and three saf- 
khiiras” (nominative), is quite én régle, the Patixamblids (at 
1,26, p. 97: el. Taylor), having occasion to speak of them in the 
genitive, inflects the whole as 4 crystallized phrase, and says 
tayo-ce-seikharanam. In view of this procedure (although very 
striking, it is easily intelligible), Taylor wor id have been wholly 
justified in adopting the ungramtuatical leetio difficilior of his 
mex S. am] M, at p. 58, catusso-co-pipasrandsu. In fact he reads 
the strictly grammatical catisu ca ripassandsu, The Dhamma- 
pada Commentary (at 3.38) says that the Teacher gave instrne- 
tion by a story ‘with reference to’ (frabbha) ‘three groups of 
persons’ (faye jese: necusstive). The title, however, faryojana- 
patthu, ia a compound of -vatthe (story) with tayojane-, the 
rrutallized phrase fayo-jane. 
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patficra samuppado, ‘origination by- “soins: -hack-to (4 ‘prior 
enusé)," that is, ‘dependent origimetion,” is entirely normal 
as two words, but it becomes: in fact a unit, that is, a single 
phrase-word. So poficca-somupponno, ete, Compare Buddhe 
(dhamme, aaighe) avecca-ppasade, at Majjhima 1. 37, The 
Dhammapada Commentary, al 4. 230, tells of a devout layman 
who asked his wife about the other Paths, and then at last ‘the 
question with-a-stepping-beyond, the question with-a-trans-scend- 
ing,’ the ottkkamma-patha, or ‘the transeendent question.’ 
“Ah,” says she, ‘if you want to know ubout that question, you 
must go to the Teacher and put it to Aim.’ The beautifally 
veiled phrase means of course the question about Arahatship, 

Examples might easily be multiplied. Let these suffice to 
tamipt some Pili student to systematic atudy of these enrious and 

sting linguistic phenomena. 
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The Sanskrit pasaive-atom 

Its sien is accented yd, added to the. root. Since the root was 
unscvented, its form was the weak one: bandh, buith-ya-te. ‘The 
grammars, in long sutcession, state that, before added ya, the root 
undergoes changes: thus final r becomes ri; final @ becomes 7; 
and ao on. 

These changes lose the aspect of irregularity, if we comadoer 
that the yo of the passive, like the ya or iyo of the gerundive, ts 
often dissyllabic, ta, or (with the ‘transition-semivowel’ oF 
‘disjunctive semivowel’) Ma, Thus kr-iya-fe becomes kr-iqa-te ; 
ci-iya-te becomes ciyate, The 4-roots (few in number, but of 
frequent occurrence) weaken to f: pa, piyate. Thus after the: 
powerful analogy of forms like piyale, ciyate, even roots in ul 
show @: fru, Srilyate. 

To this it may be objected that ‘the passivesign is never 
resolved into ia in the Veda.’ So Whitney, Grammar, Tig: cf. 
Edgren, JAOS 11, p. iv, Oct. 1878.—'Is the passive ya ever 
resolved into ia?’ Clearly, in view of the forms like mriyate, 
hriyate, dhriyate, wte., it is no less a begging of the question to 
answer this question with ‘never,’ than it is to say that these 
forms prove that it is 30 resolved. 

Actordingly let us look -at the Prakrits and Pali. (See 
Pischel’s Prakrit Gram, 9 695—: Geiger’s Pili Gram., § 176.) 
Hers are found corresponding forms in abundance which show 
the formative element va us a true dissyllable: Prakrit, gamiadi, 
gacchiadi, suniadi, janiadi, sumariadi; Pali, sotthiyali (4odh- 
wife), mariyatt, sdriyati, and so on. 

The gerundive (it may be added) is simply 4 verbal adjective, 
Latin Jowdandws ia properly ‘laudable,’ Just as factendus (und 
facitis no less #0) is simply ‘doable. The Sanskrit gerundives 
‘formed with ye, favya, and aniya,’ are better treated all alike 
as secondary verbal adjectives in ye (in the Veda often +a: see 
Edgren) or iya, from different primary verbal substantives: kér- 
ja (kdr-ia) from kara; kortav-ya from kertu; koron-iya from 
korana. (Cf. Pisehel, § 571; Geiger, §-199.) 

| CHaagLes R, Lanman 

Harvand University 
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An ¢rroncous etymology of New Persian padiah, ta relation to 
| he or, We Mangellins (Edt, 3. 61) 

Marquart (Phil, Sup. 10. 531) was the first to Propose that the 
name of the Magian, the brother of Gaumita (Pseudo-Smerdis’ 
as given by Herodotus in the form Patizeithes was not a "proper 
name but an offieial title corrupted from the Ane. Pers.’ “Spati- 
rééyatiya and preserveil in the familiar Mod. Pera, padéih. This 
theory hes found place in later histories and commentaries to 
such an extent that it has beeome almost popularly accepted. 
My argument against this view ix based on the phonetic difficulties 
involved, an the use of the term in the Middle Persian. period, 
and on what I believe is the restoration of the nsurper’s real 
Magian title. 

Tt in doubtful if the hypothetical Anc. Pers. "paliciayatiya 
would signify ‘pro-king, viceroy, regent,’ The chief ground 
for the existenve of such » word with the meaning proposed is its 
apperent contection with Mod. Pers. sLé ol. pddédh ‘king." 
This seems to the writer phonetically impossible. The Ane, Pers. 
prefix pafiy becomes in Mod. Pers, pas, pa’, never pid. Again, 
in the Greek transliteration of Anc, Pers. sounds 23 becomes € 
ora, tever ¢ except when medial, Meydfetos (baga ‘god’ + 
“burde fr. buy ‘to free"), and in the combination Ai, Papragi- 
Gays (farnah ‘glory + 2daa, ‘kingdom’). The Ane. Porn 
dental tenuis nsp, does not hecome @ or  exeept before p, ¢. £ 
Mirpo-, Mufipo- < Midra, but ¢ @, 2. Zaréexys (Gata "hondred” _ 
aspo ‘horse’), ‘Apramipay (Arta, ‘divine law’ + fire ‘strong’)- 
Parthermore such forms of the Maginn’s name as Tarfarns 
(Chron, Alex. $39, 16) and Mavgmify: (Dionysius of Miletus) 
stern to pont to a Aasname, based on Av. paitizanta fr. an, 
Anc. Pers. dan ‘know.’ Tlao#ye may not be Greek at # 
(rar +- footlee), but the transliteration of the Iranian pati 
The metathosia of w is seen in ®aparkirys < farnah ‘glory? aN 
dita ‘given.’ For vecg, af, "Ajorns < AW. Au ‘well’ +- Ane, 
Pers. “mati, YAv. maifi ‘thought’: for é < +, ef, é< pin Ma- 
ein < Ane, Pers. aah ‘month’ + pita 'protected.” 

The New Pers, padiidh, pidsih wos given originally to the 
monarch as a supreme title of honor and only later was ext 
to subordinate rulers. This would precluile any designation. of 
power delegated from the king which Marquart would see in the 
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prefix gui, The prive of the Mod. Pers. compound is more 
probably to be found in the Ane. Pets. p@ “protect.” The nomen 
agentis patar ‘protector’ would appear in the Mod. Pers. as 
pid, cf. Bartholomas, Altiranisches Wirterbuch, 687, Hitibsch- 
warn, Persische Studien, 85, The Mod. Pers. padisgh < Ave. 
Pers. pater + riayahiya, ‘protector-king’ would ihustrate Tren. 
jan r changed into i as in New Pers, girtftah, Bal. gipfa, ef Av. 
gerepla ‘seized’; New Pers. ire ef Av. arse “bear"; New 
Pers, dil, Bal, cirdé, of. Av. corebaya ‘heart’; New Pers. ti, ef, 
Avy. torina ‘thirst." Cf. change of Skt. r to i in the Enidian 
dialevta: Skt. krta, Prak. kita; Skt. ghrla, Bang. ghi, 
pihw, Anglo-Indian ghee, of. Gray, Indo-Lranian Phonology, TL. 

Herodotus (3, 61) states that Cambyses had left Patizeithes 
rar olor pelaurdr. Lf this is not a title but his real name os 
Hit. implies, we find his Magian designation in Oropastes 
(Justin. 1.9.}. This reverses the now generally aveepted theory 
whielt would find in the latter the proper name and in the former 
the title, Tle derivation of Oropastes in clear—prive Ane. Pers. 
aura ‘lord,’ posterius wpastd ‘aid.’ Just as his brother Gaumita 
(homie proprinnt as given in the Rehistan Inseription) bore the 
Magian appellation S#eSaBdrys according to Ctesins, Pers. 10, 
whieh is the YAv. ¢penléddtw, ‘created by the Holy,” so we can 
believe thatin “aureuparta ‘possessing the help of the Lord we 
restore the Magian tithe of Patizeithes. 


Vanilerbilt Velvereity 





H. C. Tonmuax 


A possible Sumerian original of the name Nimrod 


According to the tradition recorded m the genealogical tablet, 
Gen. 10, 6 ff., Nimrod, son of Cush, founded the empire of Baby- 
lonia, This Nimrod is mentioned im v, 8. os having been ‘the 
first great warrior in the Innd’ (this seems to be the meaning of 
the words: PWD 723 NV? 77), and inv, 9 it is stated that 
Nimrod. was @ ‘great warrior hunter before Jahve,’ i. ¢., so great 
as to attract the attention of Jahve (257 WS 722 1 NWT 
iT), 4 tradition which dots not appear to have any connevtion 
with the reatof the text. For this reason some scholars have con- 
cluded that verse 9 is a gloss (Procksch, Die Genesis, 1922, p. 74). 
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Admitting that v..9 may be an interpolation, there must have 
been some reason in the mind of the glossator for the assertion 
that Nimrod was a hunter of distinction. One’s first instinet 
woulil be to seek the cause of such.a tradition, but, unfortunately, 
the Biblieal Nimrod has not been successfully identified with any 
Babylonian hero and especially with no one who was specifically 
devoted to the chase, 

Thus, the name Nimrod has of resent years been subjected to 
the following analyses: Nimrod = Nin-Murda, Maynard, AJSL 
$4, p. 30, of, Clay, Miscellancous Inseriptions, 1916, Pp. 93 ff.; 
Nam-irta = the god Ninib (Procksch, op, ovt., p. 74); Nimred = 
Namir-uddd, a supposed opithet of the god Ninth, Jeremins, 
laght on the Old Testament from the East, 1, p- 290, Here 
should be noted also Hommel’s derivation: Nimrod = Namra- 
uddu, PSBA 15 (1893), pp. 29] fF, ‘shining light,’ a» view 
oppose by Jensen, Kosmologie, pp. 104 ff; ete. 

Dr. Emil Kraeling has suggested that Nimrod was an Amorite 
who came to Babylonia from southern Arabia (Aram ond [erasl, 
1918, pp. 13 ff). More recently, in the Asavrian Seminar of 
Columbia University, Dr. Kraeling is now inclined to cannert 
Nimrod historically with Lugal-Banda, « mythological king men- 
tioned in Poebel, Historical Texts, 1914, whose seat was at the 
city Marad, now known to be the modern Wanna Sedoum, west 
of Nippur on the Euphrates (Clay, Misc, Insor., notes to No. 10, 
and Delitesch, Paradies, p. 220). Following Delitzsoh { 
Glossar, p. 206), who derives the names Nimrod from a supposed 
wit-Marad ‘man of Marad," Kraeling snggeats rather en-Marad = 
lugal-Marad (en =lugal, *king'), whom he identifies with 
ugal-Marrada =*Mas, Br. 12536. viz, “Mai —Ninib, Clay, 
Amurru, 1909, pp. 126 ff. Henee Nimrod = Ninib (1). 

The king Logal-Banda, however, was not noted as a hunter. 
The only two great Babylonian heroes distin ruished in the chase 
were Dumuzi (Tammuz), who was killed while hunting boar 
(Jeremins, Altor, Geisteskultur, pp. 270 #f.), and the renowned 
(File » Whose nome, however, contains no suggestion of hunt. 
ing and has no connection with the tame Nimrod (Prince. ‘Note 
sar le nom Gilgamei," Babyloniaca, 1907, pp. 64-45). 

A second suggestion of Dr. Krucling's ia that Nimrod may have 











* Por other Spininua, ef. the material in Gesenius-Bulil, 1p. S01, 
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been an epithet of the first great Semitic Babylonian king Ham- 
murapi, who, however, was not distinguished in the chase, but, 
like the Biblical Nimrod, was-an empire builder, whieh would cor- 
respond with the expansion attributed to Nimrod, Gen. 10. 10 if, 
and, so far ss the historicity of Nimrod is concerned, it is highly 
probable that we have in this obseure character # reminiscence of 
early Semitic territorial extensions in the Euphrates valley. Bat 
it is doubtful whether Hammurap! is intendod. 

How can the déseription of Nimrod as 4 great hunter in the 
presumably glossated text of Gen. 10. 9, be accounted for? In 
the absence of any known tradition confirming this statement, the 
next step would be to examine the form Nimrod itself, to discover 
whether the name does not offer some suggestion of the chase, 
Assuming Nimrod to be a Sumerian name or epithet, it is highly 
probable that the first sylisble nim contains the Sum. wim, with 
gloss ni-ni (Del. Glossar, p. 204) = caudu, qeourring in lu edn 
ni-ni (= kili), ‘field huntsman.’ That this stem win (nine) is 
idention) with nigin = saxaru, ‘turn, seek," which itself contains 
git, gi téru, ‘turn around, seek,’ is highly likely. In nin- 
nini, the final » was probably nasil ng, as in the equation gi — 
m ='man" (also =v — nu, * man’; Prince, /AOS 39, pp. 270, 
975), ‘This nin-nini also has the meaning nepzare, ‘emtirety," 
a variant of saxdru, ‘surround,’ in which sense the sign has the 
val. Kali = nasal k + | =» = wingi-ningin. 

The element -rod in Nimrod ts more difficult. It may stand 
for Sum, gud? = ellum ‘bright, distinguished" (Glossar, p. 215), 
a very common epithet. In this case, ning-h'ud = ‘ distinguished 
hunter.’ It is, however, possible that a later tradition may have 
confounded this guttural gud with gud = garradu ( Gloasar, 
108), the exact equivalent of the Biblical 72). If this suppo- 
sition ia dorrect, Nimrod is merely the original of the rendering 

¥ 72). This suggestion has never been made before, so far 
as I know, and would serve to explain the introduction of the 
supposed gloss, Gen. 10. 9, implying that the glossator connected 
the idea of a huntsman with the name Nimrod, 

, = J. Dexecey Parice 

Columbia University. 
ana 


‘Varinnt had — cllum, ebbum, ‘shining, distinguished’ (Glaser, p. 209). 


PROCEEDINGS 
OF THE 
AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY 
AT THE MEETING IN ITHAOQA, N, ¥., 1929 





The annual sessions of the Society, forming its one hundred 
and thirty-second regular meeting, were held in Ithaca, N. Y. 
at Cornell University, on Tuesday and Wednesday of Easter 
Week, April 6 nd 7, 1920, 

The following members were present at one or more of the 
AeSSIOE 


Abbott Griswold Lybyer Schmidt 
Abbott, Mra. Haupt Montpomery Bnholk 
Barbour Hopkins Nies Torrey 
Barmt Hyde Ogden Waterman 
Bates, Mra. Jackson Cimstend Westphal 
Berry Jarkson, Mrz. Poppar 

Brockwell J nebrocy Ban ditrs 

Edgerton, F. Lanne Saunders, Mra = ['Total: 29) 


THE FIRST SESSION 


The first session was held on Tuesday morning beginning at 
9:45 4. st., in Goldwin Smith Hall, the President, Professor Lan- 
man, being in the chair. The reading of the P oceedingg at 
Philadelphia in 1919 was dispensed with, as they had already 
been printed in the JéuExaL (39,129.151); there were no cor- 
rections and they were approved as printed. | 

Prof, Schmidt, as Chairman of the Committee on Arrange- 
meétits, presented the report of the Committes in the form of a 
printed program, The succeeding sessions were appointed for 
Tuesday afternoon at half past two, Wednesday morning at 
half past nine, Wednesday afternoon at half past two, and 
Thursday morning at half past nine. The session of Wednes- 
day afternoon waa ti be devoted to the presentation of papers 
the historical study of religions, and papers of a more general 
character, It was announced that on Tuesday at 1 e wt ‘the 








the members at a luncheon in Prudence Risley Hall; that local 
friends would take the members on an automobile excursion 
Tuesday at 4:30 ¢, w., after whick the members would dine 
together at the Forest Home Tea Room; that the members would 
gather at the house of the Telluride Club for an informal recep- 
tion Tuesday evening; that the members would have luncheon 
together at the Ithses Hotel on Wednesday at 1 Pp. s1.; that there 
would be a special organ recital in Sage Chapel on Wednesday 
at 5:14 p. w.; and that the annual sulweription dinner would tuke 
place in Prudence Risley Hall on Wednesday at 7:30 », ot. 





REPORT OF THE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY 


The Corresponding Secretary, Dr. Charles J. Ogden, pre- 
sented the following report: 


The rather miscellaneous duties of the Corresponding Secretary are hard 
to wummarize; bt they are in fhe mals the arrangement of the formal pro- 
abip, and the condueting of correspondences with othte Societies and organ- 

‘There in littie for the Secretary to say about the program of the eossionn, 
since, tho he has been engaged im learning beth from precedent and by 
experience, ho in ae yet more able to receive suggestions than to make thers. 
Alro the problem of ewping with the increasing output of the Membery' 
earned] geal bes been evaded this year thera our eseaping from cities into 
& thoroly aedemis stmosphere where we con enjoy » mooting of a man- 
ageable size Tho sixth session decreed by the resolution passed at the Inat 
mietimg (sco the Joumxat, 59. 124) bas therefore wen omitted, as i is alto- 
gether likely that five sessions will give time emough for the presentation in 
fall af all papers and for ample discussion. 

The report concerning the membership can bet be stated thru statis 
ties ‘The list of corpornte members, sa it was at the opening of the meet- 
ing in 1919, contained 359 namea. At that meeting 24 persons were elected 
to membership, and three former members were reinstated ihiring the ywnr, 
the total accessions to the list being 27. The lesen during the past twelve 
monthe have bees: deathe reported, 10; formal resignatiima,4; ommes idropt 
from the fist, 13; total losers, 0. There are therecore af present 350 names 
in the list of corporate members, which registers a nat low of 3 for the 
yenr; but if te unnoceseary to emphasize these figures, since they will very 
toon, be made obsolete when the unprecedentoily large list of pervons 
recommended for membership le Isid before the 

Que honsrary momtec, Sir Arthur Eyans, was élicted at the last meating 
to M1) the only vacancy then kmown to exist, and he hae siguitiol his mocept 
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Fheuncies to be filled in the roll of honorary members | 
St is bow the duty of the Secretary to repart to the Society the names of 
those members whose deaths have bees brought to his noties sings the last 


Professor Exxst Wixprecn, of the University of Leipzig, a scholar whose 
aetitities embraced the extremes of Indo-European philology, since his 
studies ranged fram Oh Irish to Sanekrit and Pali. In tha Oriental field 
bis edition of the Itiruttaka snd bis articles on Buddhist legend amd doe- 
tring have heen of expecial value, Elected am honorary member is. 1490, 
Died on October 30, L018. [See JRAS 1019, pp, Soo-300] 

Professor Leoxanp W- Kino, Assistant Keeper of Egyptian and Assyrian 
Antiquities in the British Muoseom, and professor in King'y College, Landon. 
He was widely known for his work in editing Babylonian tablets ond the 
great Behlstan Inseription and for his beck on Babylonian history. Elected 
an honorary member in 1917, IMed on August 20, 1919, [See 4J8E 36. 
B9-H4.] 

Mr..J. Newson Rowretwon, of Toronto, Canaie. Eleetnl fn 1012: Died 
in Dievember, 1915. 

‘Dr, Pact, Canvs, of La Balle, IL, editor of The Open Court. He was 
primarily interest! in philosophy, hut bed written extensively on Oriestal 
religions, notably on Buddhiem. Eleeted in 1897. Died on Fobrumry Hl, 
1918, [See memorial number of The Open Court, Sept, 1919.) 

Mr. Gveray A. vox Bratcurracn, fellow in Semities at the University of 

Chimgo, Elected in 1917. Died on April 2, 1919, 
Profemer of Hebrew and cognate mbjects at Harvard University, and one 
of the pioneers in America of the critiqn) study of the Old Testament. 
Elected in IST President of the Soclety in the year 1006-7, being the 
frat President to bo elected under the system of anniial rotation, Died en 
May 12,1919. [Bee AJSL 36. 1-17.) | | 

Mr. Greaun AtsTos Foatconmxe, of Brooklyn, N. ¥., 0 young scholar of 
bia death Hiveted {2 1932, Died on June 18, 1919, 

Professor W. Max Mituixn, of the University af Pennsylvania, ont cf than 
Society, Electot im 1006. Died on July 12, 1919. | 

Mra. Jaxx Dows Nurs, of Brooklyn, N. ¥., wife of the Rov, Dr, James 
B. Nise, and herwolf @ supporter of Oriental studies thra ber gifts to this 
Bociety and to the American School of Griental Research in Jeruanien, 
eS 1916, and from that time a Hfe member. Died on Beptember 16, 

P19. 

Dr. Veawetas Castes, of Willinmstown, Mase, president of Williame 
Colises from ISS1 to 1901. Elected it 1873, Died ou November 22, 1919. 
_ M. Vievos Staaten, Médecin-masjor, Brest, France. Electod in 2019. 
Died doring the year 1910. 


Dr. Botouow 'T. H. Hvuwrre; of New York City, nditor of The Jewish 


Forum, Pe radiun coe aac ee 
8 leider in Jewish higher ednuention. Elected in 1912 Died on Jaz 
12, 1820. [See memorial number of The Jewish Forum, Feb, 1920.) 
fev, Hioruy F. Jexxs, of Canton Corner, Mas, formerly pastor of the 
First’ Congregational Parish in Canton. Elected in 1474. Died on Jan- 
41, 1990, 
pilot Cee ee of the University of Texas, where for 
twenty-one years he had been Professor of Latin. His scholarly nethrities, 
however, extended into the wider domain of comparativo Tnde-Eurapean 
philology, expecially in its relation to the ulsssical languages ond Sanskrit, 
and his brilliant and ingenioms. distnesione of etymological problome had 
won for hin ay international reputation. His death Je o serious Ines to this 
Society, for, tho uahle to attend ite meetings often, he has been a fre 
quent ecoutributor to the Joumnan on Indo-Iranian topiean Elseted dn 
1858. Died on February i7, 1920. 
Mr, Castes Martrs Peruye, of Boston, Mase. Elected in 1919. Died 
during the yeur 2919-20, 
Among the external affairs of the Society there ha» been only ano matter 
of prime importance to note; namely, the Conference of Learned Societies 
held in Boston last September, and the consequent organization, in Februury 
of this year, of the Amerionn Council of Learned Societies Devoted to 
Humanistic Stuiies. This topic, however, noed not be elaborated herv, 
ns it haw beeti mammarized in tho Pobruary number of the Joomean (40, 
77-30) and bes thus been brought, at least constructively, to the members" 
nothen. 
The efforts of the Correspaniling Seerstary to obtain some preliminary 
consensus of opinion by sending a cireulur letter to the offlvers and Direetors 
of the Society have made him believe that a board of eighteen persoun ia 
too unwieldy to fonction between meetings of the Society and that a smalier 
Executive Council, ae has been already suggested, could in the interval 
deal with orgent questions, under proper limitations Such a power ie 
doubtless iiberent in the President; bet os he bs apt to be o distingslalt, 
aod therefore a busy, man, and Hkewise duly sensible of the brevity oi his 
tenare, he connot well be con to exercien it. Amd that the Cor. 
responding Secretary, by tenuon of his strategic position in respect tw the 
Society's affoira and bis comparative permatency in offies, should aeome 
the right of decision, would be » consequence from which he must be maved 
if need bo in apite of himself. 
The Secretary cannot end this report without expressing hia apprecin- 
tion of the cordial eo-operntion that he has received from tho officers oni 
the members of the Society in general, both in answering hie requests for 
information, and in other ways Especially is it hiv duty and his pleasnre 
to thank his predecessors in offiee, Professors Jackson anid Edgerton, and 
the Proaiilent of the Society, Profesor Lanman, for putting at his dlepoml 
their stores of precedents and their practical wielom. Of whatever has 
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Upon motion the report of the Ty rceepouiing Secretary was 
weepted. Brief remarks were made concerning several late 
samaberss Professor Jastrow spoke of Max Miiller; Professors 
Hopkins, Lanman and Barret of E. W. Fay; Professor Montgom- 
ery of Mrs. J. B. Nies; Professors Hopkins and Ha - 
Windiseh; Professors Lanman and Jastrow of. Crawford H. 
Toy; and Professor Waterman of Leonard W, King. 








REPORT OF THE TREA 


The Corresponding Secretary presented the report of the 
Treasurer, Prof. A. T: Clay: 
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So.4 sctisrerceddsancvas, ‘S308F 
¥. Drngulin. for ptinting _. Jwantewe2es WL 
Eulitors’ bouworarigeas: Ce re -- 00.00 
Fracklin Edgerton . * 

printing 24.2.2. 2s..). ms5 2013.00 
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C, Snoneck Hurgronje, henornrivty for the ea oe 
of Islam . . 100.40 
Membership CounpitSies venue: pects ares 41.76 


postage ee T.4z 
dletina) 2.022. ees: 4,00 ‘iT 


Balance, Dee. al, 1918 Pe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ‘TOT 5 
: 5,045.79 


REPORT OF THE AUDITING COMMITTEE 
The report of the Auditing Committee was presented by Pro- 


fessor Hopkins: 
We hereby certify thet we love examine! the oceount of the Treasurer 


of the Sockety and have found the same correct, and that the foregoing: 
account is in conformity therewith We hore aloo compared the entries 
with the vouchory an! the aerount book os held for the Society by the 
Treaworet of Yale University, and bave found all correct 
E. Waatecus Horeina, 
F..W. Wittiame, 
| - re A aifttors. 
ew Havex, Coxn., March 15, 1920. 


Ou motion the Treasurer's report and that of the Anditing 
Committee were acoepted; and a suggestion from the Auditing 
Committea concerning the investment of funds was referred to 
the Directors fur report. 





REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN 


The Corresponding Secretary presented the report of the 
Librarian, Prof. A. T, Clay, and upon motion it was accepted : 
Periodicals have been abled to entalogue ¢ards, marked and placed on 
now being eataloguel Mr. Paul, a gredunte student, has looked over the 
books and munnseripta in the Tami] and Bengnli languages, andj has male 
additions to the catalogue cards which wore alrealy made for them, 
ecesrions to the Librory of the American Oriental Soclety 
Mar. 101?—Jon. 1920 
‘Abd ol-Karke ite Mohammad ol-Sam‘enl The Kitab al-anasb reproduced 
front the ine. in the British museum. 1912. (E. J. W. Gibb memirial 
serids, €. 30.) 
Baverjeo, G, N.  Helimnism in ancient India, ‘1018. . 
Bhandarkar, 0, 1. ‘Lectures on the ancient history of India, . . 680 ta 
aos BO 1079, 


MW TAOS a 
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Biowmfleld, M. The Hfe and stories of the Jnium Savior Parovanithn, 
1p, 

Caleutta university commission report (1-5), 

Maretie, . Noa frérea roummaina 

Do Roo de la Faille, P. Tete over Guid-Batevia. (Popolariwetensebappen- 
lijky seria, no, LL) 

Gann, T. W. FP. The Maya Indians of southern Yoeatan aod northern 
British Honduras, 1918, (Smitheenian Institution, Bureau of Amer. 
ican ethnology. Huiletin, 64.) | 

Giuffrida-Ruggori, V. Prime nee di un’ antropologia «lvtematics lull’ 
Asin. ID, 

Holmes, W. H. Handbook of aboriginal American antijuities 1019. 

Journal of Jewish lore and philosophy, v. 1, no. 2. 

Kaplon-Kogan, W. W. Die jiidisehen Wanderbewegungen in der neuesten 
Zeit. (1880-1914), 1919, 

Brom, N.J. Dw sumatrannsche Periode der javaansehi Geschiedenis, 1sif. 

Lanfer, B. Sino-Iranien. Chinese contributions to the history af civilite- 
tion in ancient Iran. Ii. 

Le Nain, L. Rapport suecinet sur 1’état du palais des académbes apres le 
Uépart ites Allemande 1919, 

Marseille, Chambre de commerce. Congriss frangais de ia Syrie, 3, 4, et 
G Janvier 1910. Séances ot travane, fase. 11, 

AlMokattam, a daily Arabic newspaper, JunmAny, 1078, 

Narasimhachar, R. The Kesavn remple at Belar, 1919. (Mysore archae- 
ological garies. ) | 

The New Ching Review, 1, 1. 1918. 

Parmentier, H. Inventaire deseriptif des monuments cams de l*Annam, 
t. LL. 

Pratt, fA, comp, Armenia and the Armenians, a list of referees in the 
New York Public Litrary, 191. | 

The South Indian research, a monthly journal of restarches, ¥. 1, oo. 2-4. 

Stein, A. A third journey of exploration in Contral Asin, 1018-16, 

Tuttle, EA Dyavidian 8. ‘Rept, from Am. jour. of philology, v- 40, 1910. 





KEPORT OF THE EDITORS OF THE JOURNAL 


Prof. J. A. Montgomery, Senior Editor of the JOURNAL, pre~ 
sented the report of the Editors, and upon motion it was. 


The fre Parts of the Jonna: for 1919 have appeared very daeely to. 
sebodalo time. We have received mors than the uaual umount of copy, 
whieh has been delayed in printing becsuse we have not yot rotarned ta the 
pre-war sire of the Jovexat, the volume for 1919 enntalning 35% pages 
against 460 pages of the volume for 1914-15. Unfortunetely it ja more 
than ever obvious that anly a considerahly targer income will enable us to 
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return to the original quantum, for with the new yonr the printers notified 
ne that their rates would be inecressed hetweee 20 and 55%. We have 
been sdvise! that ip the presaut state of the printing business we must 
aeéept the situstion. The Editora arn practising all possible eeononty. 
Among other coonomies they must sow require that authora-shal) furnish 
copy in fina] shape or else bear the cost of chunges in compvsition, Thoy 
would urge opon contributors the virtue of condémention and tho sacrifice 
of boy bot necessary display of foreign types. 

Tseluded in the lest year’s printing bill were items for printing « large 
nomber of cifprinta of the very timely Presidential direst and of 9 
brochure coutaining the papers om the propowd School of Living Oriental 
Languages which. kas been widely distributed by the appropriate Committees. 

As the Treasurer's report will show, we came off tory cheaply in paying 
our outétanding printing ‘bill in Germany, at about one-sixth of the normal 
rates Although thle bill was pald in the Latter part of the summer we 
hove not yet received from the Mesare Drogulin the missing eoplet of the 
Parts of Volumes 34 ond 36, whick were held up by the War. A letter 
from the Moers. Druguiin of date Jan. 22 advised us that they were at 
once ahipping the missing numbers but these have oot yet been received. 

The Eiiiters would recammend supplying Hibruries and other leareed insti- 
tutions with the JorayAL at the sano rates as to members 


A suggestion was made from the floor that abstracts of papers 
announced for the seasiona he printed for distribution before the 
meeting; upon motion the matter was referred to the Editors of 
the JovaNaAL and the Corresponding Secretary with power. 





ELECTION OF MEMBERS 
The following persons, recommended by the Directors, were 
elected members of the Society; the list ineludes sume elected 
at a later session: 
Hoxoaart MeEsticesd 


Dr. Frederick W. Thomas, Librarian of the India Office, London, Englanil, 


Prof. John M. Butaam, 
Dr. George H. Cohen, 
Habin Der. Henry Cohen, 
Mr. Kennoth Colagrove, 
Prof. Frank Leighton: Day, 
Mr, Robert E. Dangler, 
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Rabbi Dr. Israel Etfenbeim, 

Rabti Abmham J, Peliman, 

Rabhi Joeph L. Fink, 

Mr. Maurico J. Freiberg, 

Air. Sigmund Frey, 

Prof. Israel Friedinender, 

Mr. Dovight Goddard, 

Habhi Dr, 8. BL Goldenenn, 

run Salomon Galilean, 
Mr. Philip J. Goodhiart, 

Riv: Dr, Herbert Henry Gowen, 

Mr, M. EF. Greenebeum, 

Rev, Dr. J. BR. Griswold, 

Pret William W. Guth, 

Dr, George Kilery Hale, 

Mr. Daniel FP. Bays, 

Mrs, Ejward . Hoinehenner, 

Habhi James G. Heller, 

Prof. Maz Puller, 

Mr. B, Hirshberg, 

Mr. Theodore Hofellar, 

Mr.G. F. Hoff, 

Mr, Samuel Horchow, 

Prof, Walter W. Hyde, 

Tkhal Al Shah, 

Rabbi Edward L. fernel, 

Mr. Metvin M. Isrnal, 

Prof. FP. J, Foukes Jackson, 

Miss Allee Jindaon, 

Mr, Julius Kahr, 

Mr. Vahan HH. Kalendarian, 

Mr. I. KReyfitz, 

Mr. Eugene Kirin, 

Rev, Dr. Emil 6. . Kraeting, 

Mr. Harald Albert Lamt, 

Mr, D. A. Leavitt, 

Mra. Lee Loeb, 


Ret. Dr. Chester Ohariten McCown, 


Mr, Ralph W, Mack, 





Rabbi Jacob R. Mareua, 

Mr. Halph Marcus, 

Mr, Arthnr William Marget, 
Mr. Harry 5. Margulis, 

Mr. H. J. Marshall, 

Prof. D. Roy Mathews, 
Rabbi Dr. EH Mayer, 

Mr. Henry Mois, 
Mr, Myron M. Mfeyerovita 
Rabbi Louis A. Mischkind, 
Rer, Hugh A. Moran, 

Mr. Effingham B. Morris, 
Rev. Thomas Kinloch Nelson, 
Mr. Herbert C. Ottinger, 

Mr. Hobert Leet Patterson, 
Mr. Harold Peirce, 

Dy. Joseph Louls Perrior, 
Dr. Arnobl Pesicind, 

Mr, Julius I. Porser, 

Mr. Robert Henry Pfeiffer, 
Mr. Julian A. Follak, 

Mr, Carl EL Prote, 

Rabbi Dr. Max Ealsin, 

Prof. H. M. Rameey, 

Prof. Joseph Ransohoff, 

Mr. Marene Rawh, 

Prof. John H. Raven, 

Rev, A. K. Reisehauer, 





Mr. Bobert Thomas Riddle, 


Mr. Julius Roseowald, 

Rabbi Dr, Marcus Baleman, 
Mr. Jacob H. Sehiff, 

Mr. John F, Schlichting, 
Prof. John A. Bestt, 

Mr. Gyokshn Bhibate, 


Rabhi Abha Hillel Silver, 


Mr, Hirum Hill Bipes, 
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Mr. L. Newton Trager, Mr. Peter Wiurnik, 

Mr, Darid Arthor Toruure, Mr. Herman Wile, 

Mr. Irniller Tyag, Prof, Clareneo Rusecll Williams, 

Mrs. John King Van Rensselaer, Prof. Curt Pan! Wimmer, 

Mr, Ludwig Vogelstein, Mr, Lorie Gabriel Zelyan, 

Mr. Morrie P. Westheimer, Mr, Joseph Solomen Zuckorbaum, 

Mr. Milton ©. Westphal, Rev. Dr, Samuel M. Zwemor. 
(Toran: 122.) 


Upon motion it was voted that the thanks of the Society be 
extended to the Committee on the Enlargement of Membership 
and Resources, and particularly to the Chairman, Prof. Morgen- 
stern, for zealous and efficient work. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS FOR 1920-1921 

Dr. J. B; Nies for the Committee on Nomination of Officers 
reported as follows: 

President-—Protewor Talcott Williams, of Columbia University. 

Fiee-Previdiente—Profeeor Paul Haupt, of Johns Hopkina University; 
Dr. Archer ‘ML. -Hunthigtan, aft New York City; Profmeor Albert Mowe 
Lybyer, of the Unirersity of Tiinota 

Correspoudiny ‘Seeretary—Dr. Charles J, Ogdan, of New York City, 

Recordiig Seeretory—Prafessor LeRoy Carr Barret, of Trinity College. 

Treesurer—Profesor Albert T, Clay, of Yale University. 

‘Librorias—Profeecor Albort 'T. Clay, of Yale University, 

Editors of the Journcl—Profewer Tames A. Montgomery, of the Univer: 
eity of Penuerivanio; Profesor Franklin Edgerton, of the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

THreetors, term expiring [223—Dr, Justin Extwards Abbots, of Summit, 
N. J:; Professor A, V. Willlame Jackson, of Columbia University; Pro- 
fessor Charles Rockwell Lanman, of Harvard Ualversity. 





The officers thus nominated were duly elected, 
Ep mation reports of other committees were deferred. 
, wadent Prof. C: R. Laxwan of Harvard University, 
“ol wn address on ‘India and the West’ (to be printed in 
‘sa Fonsi), 

At thé luneheon which followed adjournment of the first ses- 
sion Dean J.-E, Creighton of the Graduate School made an 
nddress of welcome, acting in behalf of President Schurman 
who was at the time on a misaion to Japan. 
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THE SECOND SESSION 


at +30 o’elock on Tuesday afternoon. The reading of papers 
Was immediately hogun : 


Profesr M. Jagtnow, Jn, of the University of Pennsylvania: Two 
Now Hragments of a Sumerian Code of Laws Remarks by Profesor 
Hanpt. | 

A discussion of two texte recently published by Dr. H. F. Luts 
(Selected Sumerian and Babylonian Torta, Mhiladelphia, 1919) ¢on- 
taining fragments of laws dealing with agricultural regulations and 
with family relationsiips A cmmparism of the fragments with the. 
Hammurabi Code shows only o geners! dependence of the latter swith 
muity Turiations. Differeners between the Sumerian sod Babylonian 
{en Ancient Babylonia. 

Profreur F. Enoneton, of the University of Peunsylyanin: Evil-wit, 
No-wit, and Honest-wit, [To be printed in the Jovesit.} Remarks by 
Proteseors Laninan atid Hopkins 

Profesor N. Scum, of Cornell University: (a) Traced of Earky 
Acquaintanes in Europe with Ethiopic Enoch; (b) The First German 
Translation af Ethiopic Enoch. [To be printed in the Joab.) Remarks 
by Professors Jackeun anil Montgomery. 

Professor G. R. Bexey, of Colgate University: ‘Thm Peale called Songs 
of Ament: Remarks by Professors Haupt ‘and Jacirow. . 

Profeseor L. ©. Banker, of Trinity College: The Kashmiriun Atharra 
Veda, Book Eight, [To be printed in the Jormeat} 

Profesor (. 2. Lawwan, of Harvard University: (a) Phrasederivatives; 
(b) The Sanskrit Prsaive-formative, ya or iva. [To be printed in the 
Jovawat.] Remurks by Professors Haupt and Ogden. 


At 4:29 p. a. the Society took a recess to enjoy an automobile 








THE THIRD SESSION 

The third session was called to order by President Lanman 
at 9:45 o’elock on Wednesday morning. Some additional vom- 
inees for membership, included in the list ilready given, were 
duly elected. | 

dt was announced that the next meeting af the Society would 
be held in Baltimore at Johns Hopkins University and at Goneber 
College on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday of Raster Week, 
March 29, 30, and 91, 1991. i 

Upon recommendation of the Directors it-was voted to amend 
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Agnione V of the Constitution so that the present wordmg 
thereon? shall be denominated Seorion 1; and to add thoreto the 
following : 

Secrox 2 Au Executive Committer, onriaiating of the President, Cor: 
responding Secretary, and Treadurer, anil two other Directorw each eloctnt 
for a term of two. years, shall bo constituted by the Hoard of “Dirastors. 
The Exceutive Committee phall have power to take action pre 
the ame of the Society on matters of importance which may aries between 
mestings of the Society or of the Rear ef Dirretors, and oo whieh, ln the 
Commities's opliion, aetion cannot be postponnd without injury to the 
interests of tho Boeiety. Notice of all actions taken by the Exeenmtiya 
Cominittes shall be printed as soon ws possible in the Jormxat, and shall be 
reported to the Tyirectora and the Society at the enceeeding annual tieet ing. 
Carles such actions, after being thim duly advertied and reperted, are 
disapproved hy a tinjotity vole of the members present at any sesaion of the 
gucereding anowal meeting, they shall be conetrund to have been ratified 
and bol! stond as actions of the Society. 





Upon ndation of the Directors it was voted to amend 
By-Law VII xo that as amended it shall read: 

Vt. All members chall be entitled to onn copy of al] imerent noambers 
of the Jorexat. iaajeit dorihg thoit momberehif, Park volumes of the 
csi shall be formished to members at twenty pereeut reduction from 

ther list price. All otter publivations of the Suciety may be furnished to 
weenbere at surk pedheticns ‘te: pied be the Dinectnts’ may deterntas, 


Upon motion it was voted that greetings from the Society be 
sent to the newly organized Palestine Oriental Society, and that 
it be placed on the exchange list, 

For the Directors it was reported that they had yoted to send 
as a gift to the Library of the University of Louvain # set of the 
JOURS ATL. 

Professor Lanman reported for the Committee on Co-operat 
with other Oriental Societies, ax followa: 

Telegatne of the Société Aslatiqoe, Americas Ortental Bockety, and 
Seucia Oriontale (af Rome), met in oluteesaion with the Royal Asintie 








were Professors Beesoled, “lay, Woods, and Worrell, 

{A full secount of the meeting ia given in Number 1 of the Journal of 
thn Royal Asintie Society for 1920, pages 123-162. This nomber arrived in 
Cambridge, Massachueetin, botween April Gth and Sth, 2920, thet is, while 
the annual meeting of the American Oriental Soclety was in progress at 
Ithaca, and sd too iste for oral preantatian.| 
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eport upon plane conceming the progrees of Semitic and related studies 
may best be left to the competent hands of Professors Breasted and Clay 
ani) Worrell, whie have not yet retiomed from Egypt ani Palestine, And a 
the Issues of uur Journal are mow frequent, the delay need not be serious 
On the othor hand, & brief teport upan the projected General Dictionary 
of Buddha, drawa up by Professor Wools, who came beck to America 
soon ufter the meeting, may well be sulkmitted herewith, 

Ata meeting of the officers of the jaint-session, including M. Senart, 
Professave Pinot, Sylvain. Lavi, Maedonsll, and Woods, Dr. F. W, Thomas, 
and Bir George Grierson, it waa dichJod ta plan a Geuernl Thictionary of 
Buddhiem, with special reference io biography, history, geography, doctrine, 
and philowpbical technique, anil In the form of short and precise duefiniticere 
or articles, and with characteristic passages from ihe printed texte 

The point of departure would be the vocabulary: of Rosenborg: (Tokyo, 
1916), The Siewt undertaking wool! te to collect on uniform earde the 
words already gaslenedl to Ioeul groups of workers: = Japanese group, t 
Cingalese group, on Indian group at Caleutta, and = Tibetan groop at 
Darjeeling or Petrograd. Provisional arrangements for thewe cetitres of 
atudy'have already toon muile, The révision and editing, specially of the 
histories! anil geographicnl cards, would be the work of the Western 

The Chairman of the Committe for the eouduet af the undertaking is 
Sylvain Livi of the Colye de France, With him are aeorintad Tir, 
Thomas of the India Offre Litrary, anit Profesior Wools of Harvard. The 
vervines of thowe who mako the calluetions will have to be palid for anil 
there will be (besides necessary incidentals) elerieal expenses, A juilget 
of sey sl (hound dollars will be required. It ix proposed to prepare o 
cirediar letter to be sent to parame interested in furthering atch scholarly 
work in the various countries —the letter to be approved nod signed by the 
four bodice already represented at the jotnt-meeting. 

Ou behnif of the whove Committee, Profreior Woods aske that the Amor 
itan Oriental Society give ite yesernl approval to this ondertaking wud join 
the ether pocietion in signing the lvtter thus approved. | 


It was voted that the matter of relations he teferred back to the: 
Committee for further report. | 

Professor Jastrow offered the reports of several Committovs, 

The Publication Committes reported some progress 

The Cinnmitiee im the Establishment of «a School of ‘Living 
Oriental Languages. reported that jt had discovered sympathy 
for the project in important quarters 

The Committee on Enlargement of Membership and Resourves: 
pomted to the nominations for membership as its report. 
_ It was voted that members be requested to send to Professor 
Morgeustern suggestions regarding new members, | 


a 
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The Committee on Honorary Associates reported progress. 

The Commitice on the Statement of Scope, Character, Aims, 
and Purposes of Oriental Studies reported inubility to prepare 
a suitable statement and asked to be discharged. 

The Committee on the Formation of a National Academy of 
Hunianities reported progress. 

__At this point it wax voted ; : that the American Oriental ae 

ratify and it does hereby ratify, the convention and eomstitutic 
of the American Couneil of Learned Societies devoted to Hutaai 
istic Studies. ‘This constitution has already been printed in the 
Jounnan (40. 78.4.). 

Tt wos also voted: that the Society's delegates to the Academia 
Couneil jist mentioned be appomted by the Directors. 

The Committee on the Interests of the American School tn 
Jerusalem gave a brief report on the activities of the school dur- 
ing the last year, 

The Committee on a Plan for Archaeologica! Exploration in 
the Near East reported that Professor Breasted is now im that 

At this point the presentation of papers was resume. 

Mra A. ff, Savxuees, of New York: Bénin Literary Aspocte of the 
Absenes of Tragedy in tho Sanskrit Drama. Remarks by Profeseors Fdger- 
ton, Inetrow, Ogden, Jackson, and Brockwell. 

This paper is a consideration of the loss of possibly qreat tragalice 
through tho rules of dramaturgy agninet rnhappy endiugs for Sauskris 





pluye. 

Me. W. Ti. Scrorr, of the Philadelphia Commercial Museom: Cinnamon, 
Cpsain, snd Saimaliland. [Te be printed in the JomenaL.| Remarks by 
Professors Torrey, Ogden and Haupt 

Mr. P. i. Ravporn, of Now York: Some Olerrrations regarding the 
Burushaski Language of Nerthern Kashuir. Remarke by Profesurs Haspt 
amd Brockwell. 

The purpose of this paper is to draw attention to certain features of 
this tnelnedified language of Northwestern Indin, ‘The poooliaritios 
particularly noted are: 

(1) a system of pronominalicing or ailing = preumminal prefix to 
the various words, be they nomn, adjective, or verb, which exprees the 
idee of family relstionship, or nome tho parta of the baily or conmeyte 
af. the mind; 

(2) tho tise of a vigesimal system in counting. 

Te coustusion the author expreseye his deairn to investigate (the Lan- 
guage at firet hond. 
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Professor ©. A. B. Buocr went, of McGill University: Some of tho 


basio principles of tho selence and art of measuring time, au need among 
Bw early Moiliterranesn peoples. Remarks by Professors 
Justrow. | 
ov. Dr. J. E. Auport, of Summit, N. Ji: Maloba, the Maratha Saint. 
[To be printed in the JOURNAL} Rem: = 


The President announeed the appointment of the following 
committees : 

On Arrangements for the mecting in Baltimore " T98f: Professors 
Haupt, Bloomieli, and Doogherty, and the Corresponding Secretary, 

On Neminations for the year ff) t822: Profeasore Jastraw and Behmldt 
and Dr. W. N. Brown, | z 

Awditors for 1980-1982: Professors P. W. Williams and Torrey. 


The Society took a revess at 12:15 p. i. 
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THE FOURTH SESSION 
The fourth session, waa valled to order by President Lawman 
at 240) o'clock on Wednesday afternoon, The reading of papers 
Was tumediately begyy, : | 


Profesor Part Haver, of Johny Hopkins University: (a) Vantriloquiam 
in Babylonia; (b) The Nuptials of Jahveh ond the Son; (4) Stumerion 
(2) The instruction wt the uid of a cuneiform exorcistic manual 
(24 0, 215) to pipe lik creatures of thi desert (ef. Arab, ‘aef) aod 
female volees refers to tentriloquien, which has a higher pitch and a 
diferent thmlire (Aseyr. daw emits), The Hebrew necromancers were 
ventriloquivty (Is. 8, 1D: 99, 4).. The Sipirmeneans were sakd to pipe 
like women (24 90, 297 n. 3; ef. Herod, 4; 153) because thay spoke 
a tonal language, Tho Sumerian times muy have boen more marked in 
the older (emewnl) dialect (ZA 33, 240) unil ingnage of 1 
women (S408 ST, M12). The Tibetans say that sounds uttered sith 
8 high tone are spoken with 4 woman's toicd (EB 28, pe0b. oF ato 
PSEA 46, 05), | , 





hath Hv eet a tulcranete (or bridal pavilion) for tle sus the Ling 
Jakech new (Gen, 4,1; ef. JUG, No. 416, p. 24) the aun in Aeon, 
fe thowght to dwell (uw thick darkness (em Kings, SBOT 101) in anp- 
Posed to have heen omitted, This reconstruction iy witenable (SRE 38, 
Is2)}. 
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(e) Sum, Eakdwl, Assyr. nameitu, Talmud. adzajfd is not a mash-tun 
for the brewing of beer (24 22,169) bot the recciver of a still for the 
distillation of bramdy (JHUC, No, 287, p. 38). ‘The boiler of the still 
ja called in Assyriant qonew or qeaquenctu— Talal. qangan, -Sidorl 
(which may be the prototype of Calypso; of. Iuttumat, HIV 363) had 
fe till near the eon; she woe not a Sabean maiden: sidite ie the femi- 
nine of ef@0, tavernor (cf Hob, adpé'? jdin, wine -bibbers)— Sum. 
tu-geitin or lu-kaitie. During the siege of Eresh (JA08 22, 5) the 
hostess in despair mmoshed the receiver of ber still (ACA 6, 274, 6), 

(d) In the Mareabean Elegie (VRE 35, 157) Lam, 4, 3 we oat 
read; Gem-lenninies hal’od Atddhén, healgd girdhén, Eyen stm 
monsinte offerinl (Ht dree owt) their teats, nnd encklod their young. 
The Jews may havo oleerved dogongs snckling their young in the Hed 
Sea, There were also wholes (both right whales and sperm-whalns) 
in the Mediterranean (JHUC, No, 290, pp. 47, 43). ‘Whales bring 
forth their young alive and suckle them; the two teats are placed tn 
depressions op each side of the yenital aperture. The duyony often 
roiees lis round head out of the water oni carrice ite young ander the 
foretin {aoe plate in Brockheus, 14, 1002), 

‘Rev. Dr. F. K: Sanomag, of Now York: The Publications of the Boant 
of Missionary Preparation relating to Religion, Heenarke by Profeserre 
Haopt, Jackron, Torrey, and Montgomery. 

The purpom of the speaker is to report certain resulta alrondy 
rearledl, Wnetrating these by the actual publications and indicating 
tho further polloy of the Roard in that diroetion, and then. to epeak of 

# proposed series: Each ja of inferoel aa reproemting # distinnt 
tse iatilicd td: sary tet sientille’ kadetadeee order to mmaist 
young missionaries tu enter thonghtinlly aru bewadldy byte Qheeke work. 

Profswer A. T. Ocuermay, of the University of Ulinois: The Assyrian 
Lami System. Eomorks by Professors Haupt om] dastrow. 

Professor A. V. W, Jackson, of Columbia University: On tho Site of the 
most ancient Zoronstrian Fire. Remurka by Profesor Hopkine 

In Zorcustrian tradition the Farnbag Fite, or the special fir of 
the priestly alaue, ix the most mered of all fires, ax it represents the 
divine fire of Ormaed.. Tradition ossigns ita original foundation to 
the logundary ruler Yim, who established it in Khvararm, to the east 
of the Caspian Sea. According to the Indinn Bundakishn it waa 
removed to Kabul by Zoroaster’: patron, King Vishtarp; but seconiing 
fo the Iranian recension of that work (now mvallable) it wae carried 
to a place which may be ideatifiel with Keriran in Pars. Tha paper 
Gherweees this Intter tradition in the light of various other sources, 

Profesor C. C. Tonmey, of Yale Univernty: The So-called Original 
Hebrew of Sirach. Remarks by Professors Montgomery and Jastrow, 

Tho Hebrew text of Sirach recently discovered in not the original 
Hobrew, but the result of @ process of retroversion. The proof's of this 
art chieity the following: (1) Our Grek tert is by no mean’ o rem 
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dering of this Hebrew, (2) The utyle of the Cairo fragments is 
fom of Old Testament phrases, (4) Tho Hebrew of the fragments is 
Jargeiy tho Innguage of touch later diny than that of Bon Sirs. 
(8) The original mntrion) form, te very often wanting. (6) Not aal- 
dom thero is unmistakably evidence of translation. (7) Thera is good 
reason tr believy that the real Hebrew. of Sirach was lost at a very 
early date. s. 
Professnr E. W. Hornixs, of Yale University: The Ethical Blemeut in 
the Rig Verla, Remnska by Professors Lanman, Hanpt, and Dr. Abbott, 
Some: ethien! quality ts inferable from pre: Vedie period.’ Vadle 
Foden are peculiarly related to man. ‘The idea of mediation bas been 








By unanimous consent Prof Lybyer’s paper on The Syrian 
Desire for Independence was postponed for presentation in the 
evening, after the annual dinner. 

After discussion it was: voted - thot the Executive Committe: 
cousider the preparation of (juestionaires to be sent to missionary 
‘Areas for the purpose of gathering information which might be 
useful to eeholars. | 

On motion of Professor Jackson, the following resolution was 
imanimously adopted : 

Hesolved, that the American Oriental Socigty, in appreciation of ite par- 
Heularly pleseant sisit a1 Ithaes, srishes ty express its cordial thanks to 
Me President and Trustees of Cornel) University tor welcoming the Society 









ee 


Brofewor ¥. H. Biaxs, of Sohus Hopkinw Universi ity: A Binting inh ot 
the Philippine Langusges, Part U1. Biography 
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Professor M. Bioowrm.), of Jolmn Hopkins University: (2) Notes on 
the Divyivadion. [To be printed in the Jormxan.] (b) On overhearing, 
aa o motif in. Hindu Fiction. 

Dr. EW. Bouteecaare, of Albany, N. ¥.t Buiddhist influence on. Bid- 
pai’ Fables. [Po be printed ip the Jorexat.] 

Dr. E, Catmma, of the Univeruitr of Peonsyirania: The Bin Offering. 

Professor BP. Dorvaneerr, of Goucher College: Tho Temple Goard in 
Eroch. 

Professor F, Eogerrox, of the Wulyersity of Pennsylvania; Tho Paiicn- 
tantra Rononstrocted: a report of progress. 

‘Dr. L Ersos, of Baltimore: As Emenilation Wo Jer, 4. 29, 

Dr, A. Humes, of John» Hopkins University: Severs) Semitic Etymnlogien 

Professor E. W. Horsixs, of Yalo University: Bté Grintiaya, "without 
toll," EV, 4. 35. 11, 

Mr... V. H. Kauexpanian, of Colombian Wniversity: The Turanian Ela 
tment in Anmeninn. 

‘Profesor M. Jastsow of the University of Peausvivania: Notes ow 
Critizian of Inseriptioms: 1,°The Behistan Ineeription of Darina the Great 
[To be printed in the Tomes at. | 

Profesor A. V. W. Jacxaon, of Columbia University: Notes on the 
Fersian Poot Babi Tiihir. 

Profesor M. Jisraow, of the University af Peunsylvania : Notes on 
the Text of Tnhtar's Dement to the Lower World 

Dr, H. S Livre, of Dropsle Collage: (a) An Approach to the Study 
of Jewish Contracts from the point of View of Babylonian Contracts. (bt) 
The Forms sid bi) éelinn Shdiit, eho dt -in -6t, ete, in Neo-Hebrew 
and their Equivalents in other Semitic Languages. 

Professor D. 6. Laon, of Harvard University: Assyrian City Gates, 

Dr. D. T. Macu, of Johns Hopkine University: A Pharmacological 
Appreeistion of Biblien! Tnenuss, 

Professor T. J. Mrex, of Moadville Theological School; (a) Some New 
A‘syrian Ideograms (b) An Assyrian Copy of the Hammurahi Code. 

Dr. J. J. Puce, of Plainfield, 8. J.: ‘The Rabhinio Conception of Labar. 

Profesor J, D. Parcs, of Columbia University: The Sumertar Original 
of the numa Nimrod [To he printed ia the Jovemat] 
fer J. E Syyoen, of Joins Hopkins University: (0) Habbokuk's Male 
Metions (b) The 4 before the affixes of the Assyrian permansire, 

(a) The four impreeatory triplets in Heb, 2, 6 — 17 (15-20 is a ob 
sequent addition) sofee to evmuta sud conifitions recorded in 3 Maa. 10, 
30,42: 1), ba. 35.—1, 21-82: 9,9: 6, 12; 1, 39; 10, B28; 1, at—t, 
46: 2, 22: @, Sl; 4, 28; F, BR ae, 14, 38; 9, 50-53 —3, 4. 20; 2 38; 
5,2: 7, 17.10. We mont read IZ ’oblénd fur 104d amd ‘ ullé lodpatdy, alnd 
nddaliba ani méroohéke, and mispdiA, bloodshed (miswritten minpdh 
in Tn. 6, 7 ond mitpot in Eask. 7, 2) for ediemppdh. 

fb) The 4 in Assy. polrdba, 7 fear, does not correspond to the. in 
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Heb. aobbGta, which la conformed to the verbs. tortiag y (JA08 25. 113), 

but to the 6 in Heb audit I The pronoun of the ‘first person was 

(onjdbu, This d was afterward transferred to the other perrons ind 

in Arabic and Aramaic Ethiopio did) is shortened from miei and 

Heb, il and wmdf? wre conformed to the suffix of the first person (SFG 

3), & 
Professor 0. C. Tounex, of Yale University: The Site of Niniveh in the 

Book of Tobit. 


The Society took a reeess at 5-10 p, a. 


THE FIFTH SESSION 


The fifth session waa called to order by President Lanman at 
8:30 P. M., after the annual dinner, in Prndence Risley Hall, for 
the purpose of listening to Prof, Lybyer’s paper, postponed from 
the afternoon session, and of transacting certain business, The 
following paper was presented - 

Professor A. H. Lroyen, of the University of [inois: ‘Tha Syrian Desire: 
for Independence. Remarks by Profesors Haupt, Jastrow, Montgomery, 
Popper, and others. 

impressions of the Syrian charaster anil deetre far self-rule aa obserrod 
with the American Commission on Mandates in Turkey last summer. 
The program of the Syrian Gotiferense at Damascus, How the Syrian 
Wenires coniliet with the secret treaties which are in process of being 
put inte effect How Americn might solve the problem of the world. 
If the triple partition be enforced mpon the country, there is small pros- 
pot of permanent peace, 


At the end of the disenssion of Professor Lybyer's address, 
the Society held @ brief business session. 

Professor Lanman, as Chairman of the Committee on Co-ap- 
eration with the Société Asiatique, presented the report of that 
Committee, On-motion of Professor Haupt, properly seconded, 
it was voted, after some discussion, that the report be referred to 
he Executive Committee with power to act upon the proposal 
therein contained that this Society co-operate with the Socisté 


On motion it was voted that the President of the Society be 
authorized to appoint delegates to represent the Society at the 
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joint meeting of Oriental Societies to be held at Paris in July, 
1920. 

Certain additional nominees for membership, included in the 
list already given, were duly elected. 

Professor Olmstead extended an informal invitation for the 
Society to hold its ammual meeting with that of the Middle West 
Branch in Baster Week of 1922. 

At 11:10 o'clock the Society adjourned, to meet again in Balti- 
more on March 29, 1921. | 





PERSONALIA 


Of the staif of the School of Oriental Research in Jerusalem 
Director Wa. H. Worreti, expected to leave for America 
in May and Prof, A, T. Chay in June, the latter returm- 
ing via Europe. Prof. J, P. Peres plans to return in July. 
Prof, ©. C, McCown, of the Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, 
Calif., has been appointed Thayer Fellow at the School for the 
coming year, Professor Clay made an extensive trip through 
Babylonia, reaching Mosul. He met there Prof. J, H. Breasted 
and his party, The present Fellow, Dr. W, FP. Ansriait, has 
been uppointed Acting Director of the School for 1920-21. 

Pore J. N. Stmasemaren, the pioneer in the study of Babylonian 
astronomy and in Babylonian contract literature, died in London, 
January 11, 1920, A biographical sketch is wiven by Pére Con- 
damin in Recherches de Science Religieuse for January-March. 

Mir. T. Ramaxusuya Prutat, of Madras, a momber of our 
Socwty, Wied on Feb, 29, 1920. He had been for twenty-five 
years a fellow of the University of Madras, and was a valued 
member of the Tamil Lexicon Committee. That Committee has 
udopted a@ resolution on the death of Mr. Pillai, which we are 
vind to print, as-follows : .. 

The Tamil Lesicom Coounittes reeorda with sorrow the death of Rao: 
Babeb T. Rutnikrishis Pilg), BA F.RAILS., in whom it has lost ono of 
ite origina! members, who hus all along tenders) invaluable help by his 
eithusiagn for the work anil by his readiness to further it tn every way. 

Dr. [ntam. Farepuinpes, Professor of Biblical Liternture and 
Exegesis in the Jewish Theological Seminary, New York City, 
was killed hy brigands in the Ukraine on July 8, while he was: 
cugaged in distributing money for Jewish relief. Dr. Fried: 
lainder became a member of the Society this year, 








INDIA AND THE WEST 
WITH A PLEA FOR TEAM-WORK AMONG SCHOLARS* 


Carnes Rockwea, Lanmax 
Havana |ENtvexsiTy 


Ip Ss A CURIOUS REMINISCENCE of a journey to India of thirty 
odd years ago, that no less than two pamphlets were given me 
diseussing the religious right of a Brahman to orcs the oeean. 
Remote indeed must be the corner of India in whieh that question 
ia now debatable. Railways, electric motors and lights, tele- 
grapla und telephones, a successful fight from Enrope to 
Karachisueh things must make it clear to any Hindu, whether 
lonrned or illiterate, that the old order is past and gone, and with 
it the posability of maintaining the old-time caste-restrictions, 
and the isolation that they fostered. 

Fostered, not effected. For India hay never heen wholly 
jwolated. Thither, for conquest and gain, Alexander led an 
army, and upon the observations of his generals und followers 
rest the Greek and Latin accounts (such ws those of Megas. 


thenes), whieh it is a fascinating study to test upon the toueh- 
atone of native Hindu records (ancl as those of Kiatilya).— 
Thither, again, came the Chinese pilgrims to the Holy Land of 
Budidhism,—their purpose, to get the authentiv record of Buil- 
dha's teaching and carry them home te China. Of all foreign 
visitors to India, none challenge our sympathy and admirativn 
more splendidly than do these stout-hearted men who braved 
the awful perils of the Sand-deésert, the Sha-mo, upon. so exalted 


ee ——————— 
 APipppidantial wditrees delivered before the American Oriental Society af 
Ithace, April 6, 1920.—In {it ore embotied @ few statenwents alronds made 
ly the author in print cleewbore,—in official documents ‘not pooblisleel," or 

Por thé sake of readers who live quteide of the world of American eparts, 
be it eet! that “teum-work’ means ‘work «lone by the players of in fomm 
solinetively, for qzample, by the players of & foot-hall eleven." These moet 
te emot: hie beet fur the soccem of bis team as nowhole, ‘To this enc, they 
chat he fev from the slightest feeling of persons! jralvusy, an) wust oot 
allow the hopo of personal aitvantage te influent any themght or act. The 
application of the term ‘teemwerk' to the sebolarly co-operntion as betwee 
India amd the West which wopbere have in mind, i obvious, 
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an errand.—And thither, again, came ‘visitors’ of a very differ- 
ent stripe, invaders, beginning in 1001, who iy Jone sueession, 
Mahmud of Ghazni to the Moguls, set up foreign rule in 
India, Of the Moguls, the greatest, and best was Akbar, and 
the time of his life (1542-2605) accords very nearly with that of 
(Queen Elisabeth, as does also the time of his reign of nine-and- 
forty years, It was on the very last day of the sixteenth century 
that Elizabeth gave a charter to “The Governor and Company of 
Merchants of London trading into the East Thidies," 

This marks the beginning of a new era, the era of British Tndin. 
The isolation of India, so far as it concerns India and the West, 
has been, upon the whole, pretty complete from the days of Alex- 
ander to those of the Company, To Horace, India was the land 
whose forests were ‘lapped by the storied Tiydaspes.’ And more 
than # hundred years before Elizaleth’s Charter, Columbus set: 
out, im 1492, to seek India by sailing to the west, And five years 
later, Vasco da Gama started from Lishon to reich the same 
fabled goul by sailing in general to the east. It was in Mary, 
1498, after a voyage of nearly eleven months, that the intrepid 
Portugnese captain cast anchor off the coast of Malabar, near Cal- 
ient, On returning, he bore a letter from the Prince of Calicut 
to the King of Portugal: ‘In my kingdom there js abundanee 
of cinnamon, eloves, ginger, pepper, and precious stones. What 
T seek from thy country is gold, silver, coral, and scarlet.’ 
Portnguese, Dutch, French, Danes, even Prussians, strove in 
vain fora permanent foot-hold in India. Ik waa reserved for 
the unconquerable persistence and self-restraint of the Enalish, 
and for their loyalty to far-sighted principles throiigh two himn- 
dred and fifty years, to establish the greatest colonial empire of 
litman history,* | 

Modern scientific knowledge of India in the Oceidont is often 
said to begin with Sir William Jones and Henry Thomas Cole- 
brooke, These are the most ilustrious names: on tle earliest 
bead-roll of the Asiutic Society of Bengal, founded by Sir Wil- 
Ham in 1784. But even a hundred years ond more before that, 
Hro remarkable observers had written looks 0 whieh I showld 
like to call attention, One ix ‘Tho Open Door to hidden. heath- 
endom, or truthful deseription of the life and customs, religion 

















‘Bea Imperiat Gazetteer of Indi, Oxtord, wos, iL 446-409. 
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and worship of the Bramins on the const of Coromandel and 
lands thereabouts. By Dominus Abraham Rogerius, in his life, 
Minister of the Holy Gospel on the same coast,’ published in 
Duteli at Leiden in 1651. A German translation was published 
a dovem years later, at Niirnberg, in 1663. The Dutch original 
is of extreme rerity, and has accordingly just been republished 
by dur colleague, Profesor W. Caland of Utrecht, at The Hague, 
in 1915.—The other work is the “Truthful detailed deseription 
of the famous East Indian coasts of Malabar and Coromandel 
and the island of Ceylon, By Philip Baldwus, sometime Minis- 
ter of the Divine Word in Ceylon,’ published in German at 
Amsterdam in 1672. 1 have long been the fortunate possessor 
of a copy of the Niirnberg Rogerius, and of a copy of Baldmus 
(both destined for the Harvard Library), and Rogerius has just 
been lnid on the table before you. 

The ‘visitors’ in Indin, to whom brief allusion has been made, 
are typical. On the one hand are the conquerors and traders, to 
whom cinnamon and ginger, coral and scarlet, mean much. On 
the other are the pilgrims and missionaries, seekers for the things 
of the spirit. But notice how these latter represent two exactly 
opposite types. The Chinese pilgrims go to learn, The men 
from the West go to teach. And the purpose of each type i 
olearly reflected in the mental attitude of cach towards what 
there is to see. ‘The work of Baldwns has for a sub-tithe ‘Heathen 
Idolatry,’ Abgétterey der Heyden, and its pages have many 
deseriptions atid pictures of abominations, For contrast, let 
me read a bit from Fa-hien, the concluding paragraph of his own 
record of his pilgrimage to India (399-414 A. D.). 

After Fi-hien set cut from Ch’ang-gen, it took him giz years to reach 
Centra! Indian; stoppages there extended over (other) six years; ond on his 
return it took him three years to reach Ta'ing~«how, The countries through 
which he passed were a few under thirty. From the eandy desert westwards 
on to Indin, tho loamty of the dignifird demeanour of the mmkhsed and of 
the tennsforming infimence of tho Law wna beyond the power of language 
fully to desertbe. 

At the end of the work is added one more passage by an unnamed 
writer, Fi-hien’s host, who says: 

--# By Shun, near the great bend of the Yellow River, Fi-kien speaks of 
himacif in the third person. The Law er Great Doctrine moans Bodgha’s 
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Tt was in the year Kenh-yin (414 A.D.) that I met the devot ix Site, 


On bin wrrival, T Iodged him with myeelf in thy winter stuily, and there, in 
mor meetings for conversation, E asked him again anil agin mbt bbe 
travel. The mon was molest and complaisant, aod onawered remiily aceorit- 
ig to the truth, 1 therenpon advised him to enter into details: and he 
proceeded to relate all things im ordet from the beginning to the ead. He 
[Fi-hion| sail himself, 

‘When T look back on what I have gone throogh, my heart is involuntarily 
moved and the eweat breaks forth, That I encountered danger and trod 
the most perilous planes, without thinking of or sparing uryeelf’, waa beeauke 
! had a definite wit, and thought of nothing but to do my hoet m snoplicity 
and straightforwardness. Thus it wae that I exposed my life where death 
seemm inovitable, if T might uceomplish only a ten-thonsandth part of what 
I ; “ F 

se words [of my guest, Pi-hien] offeeted mo [his howt] in tora, guid 
[ moght:—' This man is one of those who have seldom heen seen from 
wieent times to the present, Since the Great Doctrine flowed! ai ta the 
Hast, there hay heen no one to be compared with Hien in his forgetfulness of 
self und search for the Law, Henceforth I know that the influence of ain- 
cerity finds on obstncle, however great, which it dow not overcome, and 
thot foree of will does uot fail to aeeomplish whatever service it undertubes. 
Does out the accomplishing of such wervies urisn from forgetting (anil «ie 
regarding} what is (generally) considered a= important, and attaching 
importance to what is (generally) forgotten?’ 

Simple, straightforward, self-forgetti g seeker for the truth, 
hoping all things, and yet daring death to do even a little part of 
what he hoped, and, above all, judging values not as the world 
Judgeth! such was Fi-hien, The Dlustrious Master (Hien) of the 
Law (Fa). For us, as seholars and us students of thle East, 
where may be found w braver, a nobler, o wiser exemplar! | 











i] 


Pi-hieu’s ‘definite aim’ was to seek and carry home the authen- 
tie rerordy of Buddha's Teachings. But since thea would le 
wieless without a knowledge of the language of the originals, it 
follows that he must have recognized the favt that the first esseu- 

tial for knowing Buddha's religion was to know the language of 

its ancient sacred books, A similar fact with reference to Hindu 
jurisprudonie was recognized fourteen hundred years later by 

Henry Thomas Colebrooke. Warren Hastings saw that if the 

Company's wise intentions of governing the Hindus by their 

own laws were to be carried out, those ancient laws must be 
/ made accessible to their Europoan judges. As no one was found 

to translate them directly from the original Sanskrit into Eng- 
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lish, they were in fact translated from Sanskrit into Persian stnidh 
from Persian into English, The result was Halhed's Code of 
Gentoo Laws (1776). Coletrooke arrived at Caleutta in 1784, 
as a lad of eighteen. But he acquitted himself with such dis- 
tinctiim im the revenve service, that at thirty he was transferred 
to the judicial servicer, fo a pout in the Court or Adawlat of 
Mirzapore, near Benares.* 

In 1787, Sir William Jones wrote home to. Charles Wilkins : 
“You are the first Buropean that-ever understood Sanserit, and 
will, possibly, be the last.* It was probably very soon after this 
date, perkaps in 1790, that Colebrooke took up Sanukril, He had 
been seven years in Bengal, and his eagerness to neyuire & 
knowledge of ancient Hindu algebra was what first moved him 
to study Sanskrit, The difiieulties were so great that he twice 
abandoned the study. But the duties of his office, and the inade- 
qusey of Halhed's work, forced him to renew the figlt, For, 
with the Inck of help, and the constant pressure of official duty, 
it mat Indeed have been a fight. The result was his monumental 
Digest of Hindu Low, dated 1798, 

In # fetter of January, 1797, to his father, Colebrooke 
anhountes the completion of his task of translating the Digest 
of Hinde Law, and: his plan of working out a Sanskrit grammar, 
and the fact that ‘types have lately been cast, in Culeutta, for 
printing: the Sanserit language in its sjprepriate eharacter,’ 
that i, in Naguri letters. The first Sanskrit bnak to be so 
neinted was the Hitopadeda, with parts of Dandin and Bhartr- 
hari, and a copy of it lies on the table before you. Its militar seas 
Carey, and it was printed at lis press in Serampore in 1904, and 
with » preface by Colebrooke, saying that it was" To promote and 
furilitate the study of the ancient and learned language of India 
in the College of Fort William,” It was followed im 1505 by 
Cplehrooke’s Sanskrit Grammar, Of this alee a copy lies before 
riu. In a letter of 1801, Colebrooke mys: “My chief literary 
occupation now is a Sanserit: Grammar, which is in the press. 
I undertook it beeanse | avcepted the Professorship of Semscrit 
in the College, but do not choose to deliver oral instruction to the 
students: ind T am expediting thie publication, thst: ‘thie Huy be 











‘Bee The Lite of H. T. Colabrovke, by hie em, flr 'T, EB. Colebronke, Lan- 


dou, DATS, for three and the following wtatenents, 
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ont Of the valnable legueies of the College, if it do die the death 
to which the Court of Directors linve condemned it.’ And euch 
a legacy indeed it is. It is based upon Panini, the ereatest of all 
Hindy grammarions. But sinee the Hindu system of franimar 
is Infinitely more diffleult than the Sanskrit language itself. the 
work was unusable except as a sure stepping-stone for Cole- 
brooke ’'s successors. 

We cannot: realize how difficult were the beginnings of a 
scientific study of India for these brave pioneers, Wilkins the 
Caxton of India, arrived in Bengal im 1770, and Halked at about 
the same time, Sir William Jones and Colebrooke arrived in 
1783, and Carey in 1793. Carey, the learned shoemaker, estab- 
lished his mission at Serampore in 1800, He became a translator 
of the Bible, and justly earned the title of ‘The Wyelif of the 
Eust.’ Wilkins was the first to make a direct translation of a 
Sanskrit work into English. This was the Gita (London, 1785). 
Of it and of Wilkins, Colebrooke says: 

I have saver vet seen any hock whith ean be depended on for inform 
tion connerning the real opinions of the Hindus exeept Wilkins! *Bhagvat 
Govta." That gentleman waa Sanscrit-mad and hus more materials and more 
general knowlege respecting the Hindwa than any other foreigner ever 
acqoined since the days of Pythagoras, 

Wilkins was very skilful with his hands and his pen, He had 
with his own hands designed and eut the punches and east the 
types from which Halhed’s Bengali grammar was printed at 
Hoogly in 1778 And he tanght his art to a Bengali blacksmith, 
Pauchanan. The lutter came to the Serampore Mission Press 
most Opportunely, Oarey was in sore need of Nigari types for 
excellence of his work you may see for yourselves from the 
beautiful volume before you, the Hitopadeda. His approtitice, 
Mohonur, continued to make elegant fonts of type for many 
Eastern languages for more than forty years, Rev. James Ken- 
nedy saw him cutting the matrices and casting the type for the 
Bibles while he squatted before his favorite Hol, under the 
auspices of which alone he would work. Serampore continued 
ane 1860 to be the principal Oriental type-foundry of the 








: — Es | _ - 
“The Life of Williom Carey, by George Smith, 2d od., London, 1887. Boe 
especially pp. 217-2. a 
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Let me cite, from an essay’ of a dozen years ago, some facts 
for which in part I waa indebted to our confrere, Dr. Justin EK. 
Alibott, formerly of Bombay. 

On the ‘Bombay side” the ease was similar, The first impor- 
lant press of Western India was started by the American Mis- 


gion in 1816. A voung Eurasian of that press, Thomas Graham, 
cut the first Marathi and Gujarati type, At this press were 
later employed also two young Hindu lads, one of whom, Jivaji 
Dadaji, learned the art of printing from the Americans, and 
founded the Nirnaya Sigara Press, now carried on by his. son 
Tukaram Jivajl. The other, taught by Graham, is still living, 
and cuts all the beautiful Nirnaya Sigara type. | 
_ Printing in India is therefore modern, and easentiaily un-In- 
dian in its origin; but no sane man would refiise a Sanskrit text 
hecanseit was printed, and insist on having one made by a Hindu 
seribe, ‘The consideration of cost alone would utterly condemn 
such a preferonce. Meantime, Bombay and Poona and Calcutta 
are beginuing to from stich out-of-the-way places as Nag- 
pore; and from Kumbhakonam, the ‘Oxford of Southern Indian,’ 
they come in great numbers. Whether we like it or not, printing 
will ere long have ousted memorizing and copying 8 & means 
of handing down texts. In short, the ancient Hindits are no 
longer ancient ; like the rest of the world they too are moving on, 
The Sanskrit philology of the Occident is but little more than 
a century old. But its achievements are already great. The 
last work from the hand of our colleague, Ernst Windisch of 
Leipzig, is entitled History of Sanakrit philology, Part I, and 
goes down through the time of Christian Lassen. Whether Part 
I] would have contained an outline of Sanskrit philology in India 
(manuscript-collections, text-editions, epigraphy, numismatice— 
the work of what Windiseh calls his ‘Fourth period"), [am not 
sure, But in this connection it is noteworthy that Sanskrit 
philology is in fact commonly taken to menn the work of Occi- 
What I especially desire to bring to your attention today is the 
great fact that it is only through the most whole-hearted ¢o- 
'Profixed ¢o. J; Hertoi’s Panchatentre, Harvard Oriental Beries, vol. 1, 
p. =x. 
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operation of Tndiantsta af the Occident with those of the Orient! 
that we may hope for progress which shall be fruitful in good 
to West and to Indie alike, And there is-s very péeedliar pro- 
priety in emphasizing this fact jist-at this time. 

Almost three years ago, when we Americans were engaged in 
the stupendous work of fighting mighty nations separated from 
us by thousands of imiles of land ind sea, there appeared in 
India, at Poona, 6 splendid volume of Commentorative Essiys 
presented to Sir Ramkrishna Gopal Bhandarkar on the orvasian 
of his eightieth birthdays, July 6, 1917. 1t consis 3 Of forty essnys, 
mostly in English, partly in Sanskrit and Preneh, contributed 
hy scholars of Tndin and the West in token«ef their wimiration 
for Dr. Bhandarkar os « scholar who has for deeades combined 
Indic and Westwrn learuing, and 0 his heen an example and an 
inspiration to os all, Thus in these dark @ays—when inter 
notionalteny seems almost dead, when for the alder generation the 
hope of reorganizing international effort for great undorta ings 
seems famt—eomes this virile messenger from India, the Con: 
tinent of the Bharatans, to quicken ine eotrage and oir hope. 
{ trust that it may be an added measure In the eup of gladness 
of Dr. Bhandarkar, who hus heen for thirty-three years ane 
of our Honorary Members, to learn that here in distant America 
it is deemed worth while to pase and do honor to a life that 
has been devoted to the noble ideal of helping the West te mmdar- 
«tard his native Tndin. 

And, before turning to the main subject which this volume 
suggests, lot ne add thot to us, as Americnns, it is a mutter o£ 
satisfaction and pride that Dr. Belvalkar, who was a leading 
spirit in planning the voltme and in organiang the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute of Poona, is a member of our Society, 
uni that, although in the wide fields of Indian antiquities there 
is many: a subject about which he knows es o matter af course 
vastly mor than any American profesor of Sanskrit ean hope 
to know, he was nevertloless wise encugh to devote two yéars to 
study in an American university. ‘This last I-mention with hope 
and with wlidness J am glad that a Hindn, well versed inthe 
learning of his native land, should think it worth while to learn 
of the West. And I hope that his residenve in Amerion may 
muke his Bastern learning far more frnitful for hia countrymen 
atid foe te Oscidentals than it ever could be, if he had not come 
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liither to study our methods and to find out what lessons from 
his country’s past may best be taught to us, 

The main thonght whieh the stately Bhandarkar volume sug- 
evsts is the happy one that Indianists of India are now joining 
hands with Indianists of the West in the great work of helping 
each to understand the other. The supreme folly of war ib in 
the last analysis:4 failuore—aa between two peoples—to under- 
stand each other, and ao to truet each other. Tt follows then 
that the business af wa Orientalists is something that is tn vital 
relation with urgent prectical mw] polities! needs. The work 
enlls for co-operation, and above all things else for co-operation 
in a spirit of mutual aympathy and teachalilénes. There i# 
much that America may learn from the history of the peoples of 
fudia, and much again that the Hindus may learn from the 
West, But the lessons will he of no avail, unless the spirit of 
arrogant self-sufficiency give way to the spirit of docility, and the 
spirit of unfriendly ¢riticlam to that of mutually helpful eou- 
structive effort. Both India and the West must be at onee huth 
teacher and taught. , 

The whole spiritual snd material background of the life of 
Tndin differs so completely from that of the West that neither can 
ever widerstand the other from a mere stuily of the other's liter- 
ary monuments, Such study is indeed inexorably necessary, and 
it must be fortified by broad anid rigorous training in the many- 
aided methods of today, But that is. not enough. An Ocei- 
dental who would faithfully interpret India to the West toust 
ike know the life of India from actual observation and expe- 
tenes. and mist be able to look at it from the Eastern angle of 
vision, Accordingly, for example, the Sanskrit professor of the 
next generation mist have resided in India, have mixed (so far 

a possible) with its people, and have tusstored one or more of 
the prent modern vernseulars, such fs Marathi or Bengali. 
And: on the other hand, sinee the Hindus themweelves are alrends 
eetively engaged in interpreting the East to the West, it 
needfal also that ther visit ua, not merely to learn our way of 
doing things, hut ulae to look: nt life nx we look af-it, and thus to 
find out what things—anch, let us aay, os repowe of spirit or the 
simple tife—the West most needs to learn of the Enat.* 


°C BL in & Note prefixed tu &. BK. Betvathar's Rama's Later Bitors, 
Harvard Oriental Series, vol. 21, page xiii. 
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Colebrooke, in a Jetter of 1788 to his fother,:says: ‘Never 
mizing with natives, an European is ignorant of their real 
eharaeter, which he, therefore, despises, When they meet, it 
ts with fear on one side, and arrogance on the other” And I 
must confess that I have myself in India seen that the busts of 
Colebrooke's charges had not heeame wholly a thing of the past. 
Sir William Jones and Colebrooke are ideal instances of the 
spirit and methods that were and are and must ever rumam 
exemplary. They went to India, they learned of the Hindus, 
and to the task of making India known to the West they gave, 
with heroie devotion, all that they had to give. And ever since 
their day, the Imainess of the East India Company or of the 
Imperial Government has taken men to India who have proved 
to be not only men of lofty personal character anil faithful 
officials, but-also Indianists of large achievement, 

To France belongs the honor of establishing the first professor 
ahip for Sanskrit upon the Continent of Europe, This was at 
the Collége Royal de France, and: copy of the inaugural address 
of the first incumbent, de Chézy, delivered Monday, January 16, 
1815, lies before you. In the second third of the last century, 
there arose men who, like de Chéey’s successor, Engine Burnouf, 
or like the lexicograplers, Bibtlingk and Roth, accomplished 
great things without ever visiting the Land of the Rose-apple. 
As late es Carey's day, it took about half a year to go from Eng- 
land to India. Just before the World War, letters often canie 
from Bombay to Boston in three or fonr weeks, And now 
appears Sir Frederick Sykes before the Royal Geographical 
Society, announcing the projects of Great Britain for the devel- 
opment of commercial aviation. Egypt must for a long time be 
the “Hub’ or the ‘Clapham Junction’ of the serial routes to 
India, Australia, and Cape Town. Between Egypt and India 
weather-vonditions are found to be stable on the whole: and 
wherens the normal time for the sea-voyage from Port Said to 








Bombay is nine days, that traject is made throueh the air in four 
days, flying only in the day-time. When I was a graduate 
India; and an oceasional letter of scientific interest from India 
was deemed worthy of publicstion in Weber’s Indischa Studien 
or in our Jovan. 
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But soon, when a letter eon be transmitted from Boston to 
Bombay in ten days, and the writer ean be emrried: by ship and 
train in s fortnight, it is evident that the increased] (pportunities 
will bring—as always—increased obligations, and that for pro- 
fecsed Indinnists in America a period of residence and atudy in 
India—preferably, perhaps, at such a place as Poona or Benares 
—will tiseome rather « matter of course, Meantime, it may be 
added, the development of the discipline of tropienl hygiene will 
tend to reduce to a minimum the dangers to health from living 
in an wunwouted climate, 

ae ein: is rips for instituting a system of international 

xchange-acholarships as between the universities of India and 
ehsti. This will. encourage and promote the tendency to 
‘inter-university migration, which is already well under way, 
Scores of students from India ond the F'ar East are now listed in 
the Harvard Catalogue. Within the last two years I have had 
upon. my rolls a recent Harvard graduate who has returned from 
Burma to complete his. preparation for a professorship in. dud- 
7 College, another American back from a long residence in 
China, two young Chinese students, one of extraordinary 
promise, and Hindus to whom it was an especial delight for me 
to explain their sacred Upanisl: It would he an entirely 
legitimate use of the Harvard Sheldon Fellowships (which are 
intended for non-resident students) to award them to men who 
propose to study in India, and I am glad to make this fact known. 

Political and economie conditions are just now such as to 
make it a peculiarly unpromising time to move for the establish 
ment of chairs for Oriental philology in the United States. But 
things have their ups and downs—u{padyanle cyevante es, say 
the Hindus—and it is for us in these dark days to do the best 
we can in the way of leaving works which (all in good time, it 
may be after we are gone) shall bear fruit by enbstantially pro- 
-moting an understanding between India and the West. 

I met not quit this theme without mentioning that the Indian 
Government has already recognized the valne of these exchanges 
by sending young men on government stipends to pursue their 
studies in Europe andi America. They are of course eapecially 
numerous in the fields of the technieal sciences. But men. of 
notable excellence in the things of the spirit are also not lackin, 
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Young Todar Mall was a pupil of Macdonell of Oxford, and had 
acoomplished valuable work upon Bhavabhiiti, when death dis- 
appointed. his hopes and ours, An elaborate study of Kalidasa 
ag he appears in the Hindu writers upon rhetoric or Alankira 
has recentiy been published in French and: Sanekrit by Hari 
Chand, a pupil of Sylvain Lévi of Paris, now of Strussburg. It 
it ao significant book, whieh no one could produce who had not 
had thorough training im these diffionlt writings. Such training 
is hardly to be had outside of India. Ne one im America even 
offers to expound them, and the offer would be vain even if made. 
Ou the other hand, professors of Oxford and Cambridge have 
recently presented to the Secretary of State for India a memo- 
runium udvoesting the establishment of a few fellowships to 
enable-vyoung British seholars to study in India fhe classical lon- 
guages and antiquities of Indin, and such related subjeeta as 
eonld be pursued te better advantage there than im Burape. 
Although the memorial hus not vet gained its immediate object, 
it hat gained public recognition of an important fact. 

Sir Ramkrishna Gopal Bhandarkar was the first great Tndian- 
ist of India to combine the native learning im which they mmst: 
ever exeel us, with the knowledge of the Occidental methods 
which give us in some ways important advantages over them, It 
is futile to make invidious comparisons of Hindir and Occidental 
scholars dnd stholarly results. Far better it is to take them all, 
gratefully or modestly as the ease may be, for what they are 
worth, and make the most of them for further progress: The 
recent pumphiet of the Bhandarkar Institute econverning the new 
edition of the Maha-bharata, inviting suggestions from West- 
ern scholars, shows how generously ready Hindu scholars now 
are to adept Western methods and ideas, so far as serviceable and 
applicable, Shankar Pandorang Pandit, the editor of the reat 
Bombay quarto edition of the Athorva-veda, had the utmost 
respect for our illustrious Whitner—a feeling that he made plain 
by deeds. And I hove often wondered whether there is any old- 
tine shrotriya still left i India, whose learning and memory 
woul! enable hin even distantly to compete with the achieve- 
mente poesihle fora Western scholar armed with Bloomfletd’s- 
wonderfal Velie Coneordanee. And I say this without fear of 
offence: tomy Hindu friends and colleagues. We must, gs Yusuf 
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Ali in hia Copenhagen lectures of 1918 rightly says," reemgnize 
the actuality and importance of the modern spirit in Indian Iife, 

Let me cite a case or two which have been a part of my own 
experience, as showing the openness of mind of our edlleaynes in 
the Orlent, The oblong Bombay edition of 1889 of the Mahd- 
bhiirata exhibits some very substantial and valuablé and practical 
qmprovements over that of 1878. [am under the impresston that 
they are due to suggestions from Occidental sourves. Once 
more, on June 24, 1910, Mr. Simon Hewavitarne of Colombo 
wrote me.of his plan of publishing « complete text of the Bud- 
dhist sacred books in Cingalese characters, I have the ear thon 
nopy OF a metnorial. which | addressed to him on dulw 25, 1910, 
in which 7 disenssed the choice of the texts to be published first; 
the use of Cingalese authorities for a Cingalese edition; the 
importance of the native commentaries for the projected Pali lex- 
ieon = the urgent need of having not only « Cingalese title-page, 
but also (for Occidental librarians) an English one as well: the 
extreme inconvenienve und wastefulness of isaning large texts in 
‘many smal! parts (ax is » often done in the East); the impor- 
tance of the native divisions of the texts, andl (at the same time) 
of possibly other, but truly convenient, means of citation; the 
jieed of practical and intelligently made mdexes; the great 
importance of clear typography and other externals. Not long 
after, Mr. Hewavitarne pamed away; but the administrators of 
the ‘Simon Hewavitarne Bequest’ are now issuing most beat 
ful and practical and scholarly volumes, one after another, 
which are certain to be of immense help for the progress of Bud- 
dhist studies.” 

Before passing on, I must call to your notice a letter from 
Mr. N.B. Utgikar,Seeretary of the Mah#-bhirata Publication, and 
Professor P. D. Gune, Secretary of the E Ahondarkar Inetitute im 
Poona, sent with the prospectus of the new edition of the Malhii- 
EE ———— 

‘Hee JRAS for 1928, p, £77, 

mA brief extract from the preface to my meiniorial may bere be given: 
ot first thing that J would urge upon you i» the tremendous tea! fee 

anil importance of et-operstioe—untraminein| by gay petty persons) jeal: 
codes, Tf you eum seeure for your undertaking, peusine seed troehearbe! 
eebolars who are imlmod with the true mpirit and preeepts of The E:zaltral 
Qoe, half the atthe will he wrens,” 
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bhiirate already mentioned, and asking for suggestions recarding 
the work undertaken and the methods of preparing the edition as 
outlined in the prospectus, and for advice on other relevant mat- 
ters which the prospectus msy not have noticed, The most 
eminent authority among ws, Professor Hopkins, has already 
responded—as Lam glad to learn. In a multitude of counsellors 
there is wisdom, Any colleague who has often vainly wished 
that the old editions might have been made more #onveniently 
usable, will find pleasure and honorable satisfaction and, I 
believe, also profit in aceepting this most kind invitation. 

One brief corollary to this I should like to draw in passing. 
And that is, that there is now very much that is distinctively 
Indian, which will very soon have passed away. Western 
scholars must go to India, and go speedily, if they are to make 
the observations and records which most be made soon or never. 
A remirkable illustration of this. point is that remarkable book 
of Sir George Grierson’s, Bihar Peasant Life. A large part of 
the edition was destroyed, so that the book is of extremest rarity 
and worth its weight in silver and more. While he was in active 
service, he conceived the idea of photographing the natives 3- 
engaged in their various industries and using their primitive 
implements, often so like those of centuries ago that the precious 
volume is frequently an illustrated commentary upon books one 
or two thousand years old. The introduction. of modern sgri- 
eultural and other machinery into India will soon make an under- 
taking like that of Grierson too late, if indeed it be not so alre dy. 

Or, to take another ease, when I was in Benares, beautiful 
lithoyraphed texts of the Upanishads with the commentaries of 
Iiustrions Sankara were offered to me, which fortunately I par- 
chased. (A sfeeimen, the Kena, lies on the table) I do not 
think that such works ean be picked up now. Reoant Hindu 
pupils have told me that they have never even seen auch books, 
Ami for accuracy and general excellence they are of large prac- 
twal valuo. Thev are doubtless the work of old-time Beniires 
pandits quite innocent of Occidental learning, who were at once 
competent Sanskritists and skilful lithographers. 

As further evidenee of the modern spirit in India, must not be 
left unnotiow! the activity recently shown in the organization of 
societies for co-operation in seholarly research, The Panjab 
Historical Soriety was founded in 1910 by stholars of the Panjab - 
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University—doubitless not without the stimulus and help of Dr. 
Vogel, a distinguished pupil,.and now the successor at Leyden, 
of the greatest Duteh Indignist, Hendrik Kern, himself once o 
professor at Benares, Thus Kern, being dead, yet speaketh. 
Another organization of promisa is the Bihar and Orissa 
Research: Society, which already has to its credit the edition of 
the great inscription of Khareavela, king of Kalinga, Strong and 
promising is the Hyderabad Archmological Society, founded in 
1915, and with the resources of the Government of the Nizam 
behind it.” 

These things show that the Indianists of India already reslive 
the importance of turning to account the modern methods. of 
organization and tusiness efficiency, and the modern progress of 
the graphic arts. ‘The value of organization, and of combining 
the Isbors of isolated scholars for well-considered ends, is 
splendidly illustrated by the Sories called Kiivya-mili of Bom- 
bay, and by the Anandaiérama Series of Poona. As regards wide 

| on and nsefulness. complete works issued in such large 
ptonpe Or merled ai thase, and in such form as only a strong and 
adequate printing estublixhment can vive them, have on enor- 
mous advuntaye over works issued singly or in Incomplete parts, 
and at seme obscure and feeble press, and in « small editio 
The work of eminent printers, sweh as the late Jiivaji Dadaji of 
Bombay, seems to me to be a very substantial service to science, 

‘That India, with her great learning, is eager to adopt modern 
methods to make that learning available to her own sons and to 
as, and is ready to join hands with ts of the West in order to 
make her spiritual heritage enrich our too hurried Jife—this 
much is cloar. It remuine (of the few things thot ome may con- 
sider in so brief a time) to emphasize some of the take which 
seem to he most immodinte and most pressing. 

And first may be said what I said years ago in one of the 
earliest volumes (vol. 4) of the Harvard Oriental Series: Make 
available to the West good Sanskrit texts and good Enylish 
translations thereof. ‘The lubors of the last seventy secure have 
given to the world of scholars editions of most of the really great 
works of the Indimn aphasiy-ame ~ alg texts escented. Roth 
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and Whitney, Weber, Aufreeht, Max Miller, vou Schroeder, have 
given us the Vedas, The Hindus themselves, the Epos. Rhys 
Davide and his collaborators of the Pali Text Society, the texts 
of Buddhism. The World-war is perhaps the end of this: pin- 
neering period, It isnot the least disparagement to these brave 
pioneers to say that these first editions ought now to be regarded 
as provisional, and that the coming generation of Indianists miiat 
set to work to make new editions, uniform in general plan and 
in typography, and provided with manifold ¢onvenieneces for 
quick atid effertive study, such ax it would have been rhitkst 
Qigricious even to expect m an editio princeps. To illostrate-; 
Aufrecht has printed the text of the Rigveda as solid prose, like 
a German hymn-book. It i iInconttstable that liosts of critical 
facts which it needed the expert eye and mind of a Bergaizne to 
diseover from Aufrecht’s or Milller’s texts, would have been 
obvious almost to beginuers from a Rigveila text printed ey ay to 
dhow ite tre metrical choracter™ 

There still remain very important texts of which good editioms 
and versions in Occidental style area pressing need.- Only two 
such will I mention, but they are texts of absolutely transeenient 
importance, One is Bhorata’« Niltya-distra, the oldest funis-- 
mental work upon dramaturygy and theatrit arts, This we may 
hope to receive from the hand of Professor Apelvalier. The 
Other is the Artha-cistra of Kautilya, Chan tau 
minister, the greatest Indian writer-upon thes science coe govern: 
ment. Considering the age, authorship, seope, and intrmsie 
interest of the treatiae, the future student of this science may not 
ignore it. It abounds alse in disenesions of moat under are 
such as profiteering, esutrol of lijuor-traffie and prostit 














Ms Wtuilolph Both 'e last letter to. Whitney ia dated, Tabingen, 23 Agri}, 1294, 
Toth mvs: ‘An Lanman, der mir des Harvard Phermio ule Gruss geacbickt 
hat, inbe ich heute eine Karte a ‘i tun ihn gemmohnd flr hiinfti¢ 
turh ving Auge des Rigveda im Augo ru behalten, . « « Hine Avegmbe 
en nach der Gestalt der Verse, wie uneor Atharvaveda, it absalat 
notwendiy. Ich minders mich, dows andere nicht daranf gedrmgen heben, 
Dio Art. Millers nl Aufrechts iat hungerlelderisel. Teh ellet beillene 
mich detiaib> nie der Atiagahen, sooders furtier Abmehrift, lhe 
jaeGlact tee nur rich the 

The postal card 1 still have. In it Roth mentions his article, Recktecdire 


bung is Fedo (Z0MG, enol 44, p. 100), as rolewant to the proidome of o 
few dlition. 








public stablea and laundries, use of poison-gases, and so on, Of 
this, the learned Librarian of Mysore, R. Shamasastri, working 
in a most admirable spirit of co-operation with Fleet and Thomas, 
given us an excellent provisional text and version. 

Other tasks I will not try to specify for the ening Indianists. 
But to them, by way of needed warning, one word! It is a 
deplorable misdirection of power to spend toil and money over 
the corrapt manuscript readings of third-rate ritual texts or over 
books of pornography,—éso long as the Buddhist and Jaina serip- 
tures ore largely untranslated, so long as now texts and versions, 
or even well-revised and annotated ones, of the Vedic literature, 
of the treatises on medicine and law and philosophy, of the 
dramas snd stories and epics, are still desiderata,—in short, 89 
long as work of really first-rate importance still remains to be 
done. 

At present, for whatever catses, the future of humanistic 
studies does not look bright, Schools for advancing material 
progress flourish as never before. In devotion to the things of 
the spirit there is a falling off. For our future as a nation this 
ig w very real danger. To mest it, we must awaken the interest 
of many young students. To this end, better elementary text- 
books are an indispensable means. -And for this reason, I believe 
that the work of providing such books is at the present time more 
important than even the work of enlarging the boundaries of our 
scence, I am convinced that one single year of Sanskrit 
may, with proper books, be made 80 fruitful. that any one who 
intends to pursue linguistic studies—he he Latinist or Hellenist 
or Anglicist—may well hesitate to. forego the incomparable dis- 
ciplinary training which it offers. 

Of ‘proper books,’ the first is an elementary Sanskrit grammar. 
Such a book I have long headin hand. But for the war, it might 
already have been issued. The inflection and sound-changes of 
__ the Sanskrit are very far less difficult than is commonly supposed. 

The right method of teaching Sanskrit is to separate the dificul- 
ties of the language from those of tho writing. The reason why 
a many a beginner balks at the outset, is that these difficulties are. 
not separated, anil that he has to grapple with them all st once 
which employs only Roman transliteration. The use of Roman 
if JAS 0 
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type makes clear to the eye, instantly and without a word af 
comment, countless farts concerning the structure of the lan- 
guage which it is utterly impossible to make clear in Nagari let- 
ters, even with a good deal of added eomment.* Moreover, by 
combining ingenious typography with Roman letters, it is possi- 
ble, literally, to seeomplish wonders for the Visualizing memory, 
I have already suceeeded in tabulating the paradigms of declen- 
sion and conjugation (always in parallel vertical colnmns) in 
such a way that even beginners admit that a real and speedy mas- 
tery of the common forms is An easy matter. 

This elementary grammar is to be very brief, I think that 
some fifty pages will suffice to give all the grammatical farts 
needed for the first year of reading of judicionsly stlected texts. 
Stenzler’s famous grammar shows how easily it may happen 
that brevity is attained at the expense of clearness and adequacy, 
On one of his tithe-pages Joseph Wright cites the couplet, ‘Nur 
das Beispiel filhrt sum Licht; Vieles Reden thut-es nicht.’ ‘This 
Ttoo have taken to heart. The examples have been gathered and 
culled with extremest care, and are often combinations of anch 
frequent oecurrence as to be worth learning as a help in reading. 

The addition of explanatory or illustrative material to the BEC 
tions of a grammar in such a way as to interrupt the sequence of 
the descriptive exposition is a fatal procedure. This is proved 
bevond a shadow of doubt by the Sanskrit grammar of Albert 
Thumb. And yet the ilostrative material, drawn from Jan- 
Guages usually familiar among us (English, Greek, Latin), is 














“Tule is due to the fact that the Nagari writing ia partly syllabic, that 
& consonants! character carries with it an inherent unwritten rowel a, unless 
that vows! Js expressly negated by a subscript stroke or by some other ani 
™ and c, of which the m mny be the end of ont word, and tho o the initial 
of the next. J enn cite nothing analogous frem Engiish but a Hine from the 
Whimary Anthology of Carolyn Wolls (New York, 1000), p, 52: ‘I'm 
marry you've heen 6 o (—aink wo) long; Don't be distonsoli" Here tha 
one chararter € (—siv—sick 4) Hesignates sounds belonging ix part to the 
word wick nd in part to the word 40, 

wy, tt binsh, the eritic may say that the tse uf Roman letters is by 
lisel? enough to condemn this book, so far as Hinda laainers are concerned, 
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ly helpful, and may even be made highly entertaining. 
For this reason T propose to give a running Comment on ty 
jrammar, entirely separated from the Grammar, but bound up 
with it as an eppendix between the same pair of covers, and 
with the section-numbers of the Comment corresponding through- 
out with those of the Grammar, so that reference from the one 
to the other is ‘automatic.’ 

To make jt easy to learn to read Sanskrit in Nagari characters, 
Tam making « small, but quite separate volume. This is not-to 
betaken up until the beginner lias acquired a) considerable vocab- 
ulary of common Sanskrit words, and such familiarity with the 
not too numerous endings and prepositional prefixes, and with 
the rules of yowel-combination, as shall enable him quickly to 
separate the confusingly run-together words. For this book, I 
believe that some of the salient facts of Indian palmography can 
be used to grest practical advantage. One should, for example, 

cin with the initial Sora of the vowels, but rather with 











Roe tel teen vale Wttaksas seals of fem Det wee : 

BE ee aril es oraraarmasted ¥o seo by aEhGE a SOK IOP’ 
teacher in my early years, nor yet the relation of long @ to short 
. And even to this day, the form of r in groups beginning or 
ending with r is treated as an anomaly; whereas, in fnct, it is the 

r that stands by itself which is anomalous (in appearance, at 
at, for the apparent anomaly is very easily explained). By 
printing this book about the Nagari alphabet at Bombay, at the 
Nirnaya Sagara Press, and with the rich and admirable type- 
fonts of that Press at command, it will be very easy to make 
scores of matters clear which are now stoves of stumbling for the 
beginner. 

The way thus cleared for teaching quickly and effectively the 
essentials of Sanskrit grammar, and incidentally also the main 
structural features of our native English (of which even 
advanced students are now lamentably ignorant),—it will then 
be in order to induct the beginner into the literature. At pres- 
ent, he reads, between October first and Christmas, usually about 
five chapters of Nala, or about seven pages of the big oblong 

av edition of the Mahi-bhirata. This would be a pitifal 
showing, if it were possible to do better with books now avail- 
able: but I fear it is not.. The next step is then to prepare a 
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uniber of little text-books (they must be Mftle books) from 
hited the beginner can see for himself how exceedingly easy the 
easy epic texts are. These texts must be chosen with skill and 
common sense and good taste. They must be purged of long- 
winded descriptive passages. They must not be puerile. (This 
objection lies against many much-read fables of the Hitopadeta: 
these are quite proper for Hindu bors studying Sanskrit at the 
age of ten, but not for our students of twenty or more.) Above 
all, they must be in simple wnstilted language, entertaining, 
of rapidly moving action and incident. ‘These requireme 
all be met by an abbreviated text of the story of Nala, 

Some sixty years ago, Charles Bruee, a pupil of Roth, trimmed 
down the story fron: about oa thousand quatrai to about the 
half of that. It ean be reduced to even narrower compe 
without impairing the charm of the really beautifal ‘story, and 
80 that a beginner can easily read and understand and enjoy the 
substance of the entire poem in the first two: or tives snouts fia 
the very start, To this end I propose to print the Sanekrit text 
éach quatrain in four octosyilabic lines, with suapensi 
sound-thanges at the end of the first and third, and withg sinala 
English version in a parallel column at the right.™ Thus 
divested of the wholly adscititious difficulties of the strange 
alphabet and of all avoidable running-together of the words —it 
is simply amazing to find how easy a really easy and well-chosen 
piece of the great epic may be made for an intelligent young 
student who has mastered the principal inflections and sound- 

Two other little anthologies are called for: one of interesting 
brief stories from the Mahi-bharata, and one from the Ramiyana. 
From the former, the Sakuntalit-story ought certainly to be read, 
a8 presenting the material of Ratid: amous play, The story 
of Yayati (1. 76-), the Gambling: -vene (2. 60.), the wonderful: 
Night-seene on the Ganges (15. 32-), in which the fallen heroes 
come forth and talk with the living, the Great Journey (17},— 
these and many others are available ay easy and readable and 
characteristic specimens of the Great. Epic. 


























* Specimens of thls typographic ‘procedure may be seen in the estisle on 
Hindu Ascetics x the Transactions of the dm. Piiiologioal dseociation for 
IflT, rol. 45. 
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Aa amg as oF the earth the lulls 

So lene the “Tale af Hama *s Dred 

Throughout the world shall famous be. 
So says the Ramayana itself (1. 2. 36), in almost the very words 
of Virgil, In freta dum fiuvii current, dum montibus umbrae, ete. 
There is, I think, no other more immediate way of acquainting 
the Occidental with the very spirit of the Hindu, than by famul- 
iarizing him with a reasonable number of episodes from the Tale 
of Rama's Deeds, the epic that has long been the Bible of untold 
millions and is s0 today. 

vy similar volume of quatrains (variously called proverbs, 
Spruciie, epigrams}, each complete in itself and with a real point, 
eaoli in simplest language and meter,—would be useful as provid- 
ing matter for learning by heart. I am convinced that the 
student of Sanskrit should begin committing such stanzas to 
memory at the very first lesson, just as beginners in French are 
wont to learn LaF ontaine, Such quatrains are easily culled 
from the Mahi-bhirata, or from the collections of Parab or Boht- 
lngk. A small anthology of passages illustrating the Hindu 
sense of humor would be very taking with beginners. Paorab 
gives many such.“ An occnsional selection from the Mahi- 
bhirata, like the Jackal’s Prayer (12. 150), might well be put 
with it. 

These little books are only four of a considerable number that 
the Indianists owe to the beginners. There should be one made 
up of extracts from the Ocean of the Rivers of Story or Katha- 
surit-sigara. This should include characteristically diverse 
selections, such es Upakosa and the Four Gallants (4. 26-86), 
part of the Book of Noodles (61), and some of the Vampire- 
stories (78-99), such as the amusing tale of the Father who mar- 
ried the Danghter and his who married her Mother. 
Another should give extracts from the Porinas. Thus from the 
Vishnu, what could be more interesting for the man who reads 
of the achievements of modern astronomy, than the Hindn 
theories (6. 3-) of the evolution and dissolution of the universe! 
and what could be finer and more fit for the century of the World- 








# Subbisite-rataa bhandigire, £4 ed. Hombsy, 1856, p. 622. See alo 
Bohilingk, funi drate, ete., chord widdatir ndryah, ete, 


war than the Earth-song (4. 24)f At least four small volumes: 
should be devoted to specimens from the Rigveda, the Atharva- 
vedo, the Brihmanas, and the Upanishads. These last might 
‘well be entitled ‘Theosophy of the Hindus: their doctrine of the 
all-pervading God." 

Two Sanskrit dictionaries are greatly needed. ‘The wonderful 
thesaurus of Bihtlingk and Roth was finished almost half a een. 
fury ago, and (as the exploitation of the Artha-Gistry, for exam- 
ple, and of other texts makes evident) needs now to be thoroughly 
revised and brought up to date. For this very purpose there is. 
in London, at the Indi, Office Library, a large amount of napub- 
lished lexicozraphital material which came from Aufrecht and 
Cappeller, But who is to find the money for so large an under- 
taking? and when and where may we look for two such gianta as 
Bohtlingk and Roth to do that Hereplean task!—But not only is 
& revised lexicon on @ grand srale a desideratum,—even more 
pressing is the need of a dictionary of moderate compass for the 
use of beginners. For this purpose Cappeller’s was good, and 
its price was small, but it is out of print. The second edition of 
Monier Williams's is full and accurate, but its price was 64 shil- 
size and scope and low price,—Macdonell's Sanskrii-English 
Pictionary, issued in 1893, is of incomparable excellence. But 
the copies were all sold by 1910, and the book has now been unoh: 
tainable for ten years, All these three dictionaries were printed 
from type and not from electrotype plates. This: was a very 
great and most unfortunate mistake. For a new issue cannot 
be made except by setting up the entire work from @ to iszard, 
and at an expense which is now commercially almost out. of the 

istionaries, Tike tables of logarithms, ought never to be 
printed except from electrotype plates. As for Macdonell’s book, 
its whole life upon the market was only seventeen years, a period 
lamentahly short when eompared with the time (the time of 
an expert) which the author spent in writing it, Instead of a 
separate glossary for each of the little volumes of text Mentioned 
stove, it would be far better to have a «mall but adequate die: 





“Ite waight isa trifle over 0 pounds; that of the St. Petersburg Lexicon 
is over B4. 
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tionury like Macdonell’s. T am at & loss to Enow what course to 
suggest at this time, which is so critical for the maintenance of 
Indic studies. But as.soon os the costs of production are lower, 
-T think the best plan would he to reset Macdonell's dictionary, 
even if it were practically unchanged, and to electrotype the 
work, so that a new issue of say five hundred copies could be 
struck off at any time as needed, and with small expense. 

As was just said, the present time is indeed a critical one in 
the history of Oriental studies. The war brought us to a height 
of moral elevation and of enthusiasm for the noblest ideals, 
which, on such # scale, was without precedent in human. history. 
Among the signs of the unhappy reaction that has set in, are the: 
fatal dawdlings of partisan polities and the wrenglings for 

ses, Another is the feebler interest in things which, 
although not in a material way, do yet most traly enrich our life. 
But, with all the political and economic miseries that the war has 
brought us, it has also, for better or worse, bronglit the Bast 
nearer to the West. With this hard fact we must reckon, 
Students of the Orient must so direct their work as to make it 
most effective in helping our countrymen to understand and 
respect our neighbors across the Pacific, and to deal justly and 
honorably with them. “We must realize that their prophets and 
saints and sages have made great attainments in what is most 
truly ‘the fulness of life.” And to make this fact clear to the 
Occident, we must faithfully devote ourselves to just such pro- 
exie tasks as those which I have outlined, If these are well done, 
done by teachers who themselves have the tenchable habit of 
mind and never forget the broader bearings of their iife-work, 
we may hope that Oriental studies will not fail to maintain their 
value and to justify the belief in their practical and political 
significance. 
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Introduction 

No METHODICAL sTupr' has yet been made of the thirteen 
anonymous dramas issued as Nos, XV-XVII, XX-XXIT, XXVI, 
AXAIX, and XLII of the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series and 
ascribed hy their editor, Pandit T. Ganapati Sistri, to the eele- 
brated playwright Bhiisa. The first attempt at a comprehensive 
review of the plays—and the only one that has contributed snub 
stantially to our knowledge of them—is found in the editor’s own 
introductions to the editio princeps of the Svapnavasavadatta 
and {hat of the Pratimanitaka respectively, Opinion may be 
divided as to whether the learned editor has fully vindicated his 
claims regarding the age of the dramas or the authorship of 
Bhiisa, but it seems unquestionable that the erguments brought 
forward by him in support of his ease deserve serious eonsiilera: 
tien. Another approach to a study of these dramas is found in 
the introduction to a subsequent edition® of tha Svapnavisave- 
datta by Prof. H. B. Bhide. This author replies to the srgnments 
of a stholar who had in the meanwhile published an article in a 
vernsctilar journal calling Into question the conclusion of Gana: 
pati Sdstri regarding the authorship of Bhisa, and attempts to re. 
establish it by adducing fresh proofs in support of it. Mr Bhide 
then turns his attention to the question of Bhiisa’s age, which he 
éendervors to fix by what may be termed o process of Ssiictessive 
elimination, Incidentally it may be remar ed that his armaments 
lead him to assign the dramas to an epoch even earlier than that 
claimed for them by Ganapati Sastri* While it would be invid. 


Se 


















‘A complete hitdingraphy of the liternture, Indian (inelwting thw works 
in vernacnlars, of which there is & consiierable umber already) and 
European, bearing on the subject, will be the iheme of a separate article: 

“The Srapna Vasavadatia of Bhass edited ith Introduction, Notes 
& ee by IB. Bhide, . 2 . with Sanskrit oceans ba sy (Bhavnagar, 
181), 

* Aooording to Ganapati Gaete! the author of these dramas, Bhies, “met 
neeeeseriiy bo placed not Inter ther the third or eenqnid century BR. ©! 
ateording to Mr. Bhide, 476 B.C. to 417 B.C. would be the period af 
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ious to belittle the work of these pioneers in the field and deny 
sine ube il saben it mast nevertheless be confessed that 

stirntions are apes by snprcihhimprabin ope 

inalit Vast ficlin of enquiry have 
been left ccastiually waaonehnd and, it need not be pointed out, 
#@ study of these neglected questions might seriously modify the 
views on the plays and the playwright based on the facts now 
available, 

Nor have the eritics* of Ganapati Sastri, who challenge his 
aseription of the plays to Bhisa, attempted—perhaps they have 
not deemed it worth their while to attempt—to get below the 
surface; their investigations confine themeclyes to a very 
restriated oo og the results of which their conclusions are 
based. Corresponding to the different isolated features of these 
| Ree talinlia ey them for emphasis, different valucs are obtained . 
by them for the epoch of these dramas; and having shown that 
these dates ore incompatible with the probable age of Bhiasa, 
these writers have considered their responsibility ended 

Now whatever opinion may be held regarding the age of these 
plays it seams undeniable that they are worthy of very close 
study, Their discovery has given rise to some complicated lit- 
erary problems, which demand elucidation, Their Prakrit, 
which contains some noteworthy peculiarities, requires andélysis; 
their technique, which differs in a marked manner from that of 
hitherto kuown dramas, requires careful study; their metre, with 
its rie grape’ of the dloka, and their Alamkira of restricted 

sope, both call for minute investigation, The fragment® Cirn- 
datta alone, of which the Mrechalatiki looks almost like an en- 
larged version, suggests a whole host of problems. Some verses 
(or-parts of verses) from these dramas are met with again in 
different literary works; we find others referred] to in eriticn 
works of different epochs: lave they been borrowed or quoted 
(as the ease may be) from evr dramas? If 90, what chronologt- 























* Prof. Pandera ne, the riniindther perlodical | Mreda 0 (Vol. 2, Per 1), who 
hesigue the plays to the 10th century A. D.; and Tr. L. D. Barnett in 
JEAS, 1919, pp. Bt, who! aseribes them to am anonymous poet of abet 
the 7th eentury A. D. 

*Thereos seo ny article * *‘Charndatta"'—A Fragment" in the Quarterly 
Journal of ihe Mythic Socety (Hangniore), 11s. 
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eal conclusions follow from these refereneest Some of thesa 
questions have never been dealt with at all before; there are 
others whose treatment by previous writers must be called saper- 
ficial and unsatisfactory ; but-all of them merit exhaustive investi- 
gation. In these Studies I shall try to discuss various prob- 
lems connected with these plays with all the breadth of treatment 
they require. T hope that ther will in some measure answer the 
demand. 

At first I shall devote myself 40 collation of material; subse- 
quently, when I have a sufficient number of facts at my disposal, 
duly tabulated and indexed, I shall turn my attention to the ques- 
tion of the age and the authorship of these dramas, and wonsider 
whether, from the material available, it ia possible to deduce any 
definite conclusions regarding these topies. From the nature of 
the ease it may not be possible to find for the question of the 
outhorship an answer free from all elements of uncertamty ; but 
it is hoped that the cumulative evidence of facts gleaned from a 
review Of the plays from widely different angles will yield some 
positive result at least regarding their age. 

In conelusion it should be made clear that nothing is taken for 
granted regarding the author or the age of these plays. It fol- 
lows, therefore, that the choive of the title ‘Studies in Bhiisa,* or 
the expression ‘dramas of Bhasa’ if used in the sequel with refer- 
ence to them, does not necessarily imply the acceptance of the 
authorship of Bhixa; the use of Bhisa’s name should be regarded 
merely as a matter of convenience, unless the evidence adduced 
he subsequently found to justify or necessitate the assimption 
involved. 


I, On certain archaisms in the Prakrit of these dramae. 

The scope of this article, the first of the series, is restricted to a 
consideration of selected words and grammatical forms, 
oecurring in the Prakrit of the dramas before us, which arrest our 
attention by their archaic character. Tere are many other ques- 
tions relative to the Prakrit of these plays which await inveatica- 
tion, such as, for example, its general sound-system, its varieties, 
its distribution, ete: they will be dealt with in subsequent arti- 
cles. ‘Archaic’ and ‘modern’ are of course relative terms, The 
words noticed below are called ‘archaic’ in reference to what may 
be said to be the standard dialect-stage of the Prakrit of the 
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dramas of the classical period, such as those of Kalidisa, No 
comparative study has yet been made of the Prakrit of Kalidasa 
and hia successors with a view to ascertaining the developmental 
differences (if any) obtaining between them; marked differences 
there are none; and we are constrained, in the absence of detailed 
study, to regard the Prakrits of the post-Kilidisa dramas as 
static dinlect-warieties showing only minute differences of vocab- 
ulary and style. 

Methodologieally the question whether all these thirteen anony- 
mons plays are the works of one and the same author should have 
been taken wp first for investigation. But even @ cursory exam- 
‘jnation of these plays is enough to cet ot rest all doubts regard- 
ing the common authorship; moreover the point has already been 
dealt with in a fairly satisfactory manner by the editor of the 
plays, whose conclusions have not hitherto evoked adverse com- 
ment. The question will, however, in due eourse receive all the 
attention and scrutiny necessary. 

Meanwhile we will turn to the discussion of what I EEE as 
meh sin the Prakrit of these plays. 





AN ALPHABETICAL LIET OF SELECTED ARCE 
1. omAdam (— Skt. asmakam). 

Srapna. 27 (twiee; Ceti), 28 (Ceti); Panes. 21 (Vrddhagopa- 
Inka); Avi. 25 (Dhitri), 29 (Vidilsaka). 

amhaom is used in the passages just quoted; but in other 
places the very same characters use the later form amAdnam, 
whieh is formed on the analogy of the thematic nominal bases: 
ef. Ceti in Svapna. 24, 72; Vrddliagopflaka in Pafies. 20, 21; and 
Dhatri in Avi. 23. The latter form occurs, moreover, in Carn. 
1 (Siitradhira), $4 (Ceti). The form emAd(t)}om, it may be 
remarked, is neither mentioned by grammarians® nor found in 
the dramas hitherto known. ‘But Pili, it will be recalled, has still 
omAdkam, and Asvaghoga's dramas (Liders™ 58) have pre- 
served the eceresponding fun (hae (a) Owing to the simul- 











“Thus, for inatanes, Mirkandera in his Prikrtasnrvasva (¢d. (irontho- 
pradareani, Vicagapatam, 1912), DX. 95, lays down specifically that the 
ges. plu. of the Ist pers. pron. in Sauraseni is amiam or amhdnam. 

‘Here and in similar referances ‘Liders" stands for Liders, Brucksticke 
Buddhistischer Dromen (Kisiaere Sanakrit-Tecte, Heft I), Berlin 1911. 
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taneous Occurrence in our dramas of both the forma in the speech 
of one and the same character, we are not in a position to doride 
at this stage whether the amhdam of our manuscripts is 4 genu- 
inely archaie use of the word or whether there is a contamina- 
tion here with the Skt. asmadkam. It may again be that the prom- 
iscusus use of the doublets points to a period of transition, 


2. Root ark-. 
Svapna, 7 (Tipast); Abhi, 5 (Tira), 

Twice the root appears in Prakrit passages im these dramas 
with nnassimilated conjunct: once as a nominal base erhd 
(Syapna. 7) and again as a verbum finitum arhadi’ (Abhi. 5). 
Tn the Intter case the editor conjecturally emends the reading of 
the manuscripts to-arihadi, A priori the conjunct rh seams 
hardly admissible in » Prakrit dialect * and one is tempted to fol- 
low the editor of the dramas in regarding it as a mistake of the 
saribe, In the Sauraseni of later dramas an epenthotio § divides: 
the conjunct: arih- (Pischel 140). Of this form we have two 
instances in our dramas: erihedi in. Pratimii. 6 (Avadatikai) and 
anoniidui m Abhi 15 (Siti). In another place, however, the 
word appears with an epenthetic u*: Abhi. 60 (Sita) we have 
anaruhant (instead of anarikdni) in a passage which is otherwise 
identical with Abhi, 15 quoted above. Thns, an ¢mendation 
would have seemed inevitable in the two isolated instances con- 
taining the conjunct, had not the Turfan manuscripts of Aéva- 
ghoga"s dramas, with which our manuscripts will be shown to 
have a number of points in common, testified to the correctness of 
the reading, by furnishing a probable instance of the identical 
orthographis peculiarity. In a passage from a speech placed in 
the mouth either of the Courtesan or the Vidiisaka (and therefore 
Sauraseni) occurs a word that is read by Prof. Liiders as arhessi 
(Litders 49). Unfortunately the portion of the palm-leaf whinh 
cintains the conjunet rh is chipped, and the reading, therefore, 
———— ee eee 

"The actual reading of the text is afrhatriAa)di, mean ity apparent 
that the MB. Treading iy qrhadi anid that the editor ae emenil to phat 

“See Pischel, Crermmatik d. Prabrit-Spracken (abbreviated in the sequel 
mire t! 'ay sais that the Devanies 
wena of Aabuntsli ond Milavika, ond tia Pisani lace 
@auraeen!; #ecording to him if is un incorrect nse. 
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cannot claim for itself absolute certainty. However that may be, 
Prof. Liiders appears to have in his own mind no doubt regard- 
ing the correctness of the reading adopted by him, Should this 
restoration be correct, we should have a precedent for our seem- 
ingly improbable reading. It is not easy to explain satisfactorily 
the origin of this anomaly, We ean only conjecture, as Prof. 
Liiders does, that the conjunct rh was still pronouneed without 
the svarabhakti, or was at any rate written in that manner. 
Assuming that our reading of the word arh- in both sets of 
manuscripts is correct, this coincidence, whieh is a proof as posi- 
tive as it is fortuitous of the affinity between our dramas and 
those of Advaghosa, has an importance which eannot be over- 
rated. 


9. ahake (= Skt. cham). 
Cara. 23 (Sakira). 

Occurs in these dramas only once in the (Migadhi) pusage 
just quoted, Sakira uses only in two other places the nomina- 
tive énse of the pronoun of the first person, namely Cary, 12 
(which iy a verse), and 15; in both these instances, however, as 
elsewhere in our dramas, occura the ordinary Tatsama uham, 
The derivation of ahake is sufficiently clear; and since in Saura- 
gent and Magadhi the sudrthe-suffix -ka may be retained unaltered 
(Pischel 598), the form is theoretically, at any rate, perfectly 
regular. It has moreover the sanction of the grammarinns, being 
specifically noticed in a Prakrit grammar, namely the Prikrta- 
prakiéa (11. 9) of Vararuei, whieh is the oldest Prakrit, grammar 
preserved (Pischel $2). In his paradigma of the Ist pers. pron. 
Pischel encloses this form in square brackets, indicating there 
with that there are no instances of its nse in the availuhle mann- 
seripts, Probably this view represents the actual state of things 
in Pischel’s time, It would be wrong on that account to regard 
its deeurrence here as # pedantic wav of a speculative form which 
fe nothing more than a ¢rammarian’s abstraction. For we now 
have in ASvaghosa’s dramas an authentic instanes of the use of a 
still older form, ahakam, in the ‘dramatic’ Migadhi of the Dusta 


i 8 








*Tt would be worth white cxamining the Prakrit leecriptions to asrertzin 
whether they contain any instances of this weage, and tf so to determine itn 
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(Bésewieht); Liiders 36. The ahake of these dramas and of 
Vararuci stands midway and supplies the necessary connecting 
link between the ahakom of Aévaghosa and the fake, hag(g)e of 
later grammarians and dramatists, The legitimacy and archaism 
of ahake may, therefore, be regarded as sufiiciently established. 
Incidentally the correspondence with Vararuci is worthy of note. 
—The occasion for the use, In this instance, of the stronger form 
ghake”* instead of the usual alah, appears to be that the con- 
text requires an ¢mphasis to be laid on the subject of the sen- 
tence: ahake ddva vaieide .. . ‘Even I have been duped . . 

The later forms hake, hate ae oceur neither in the preserved 
fragments of ASvaghosa’s dramas nor in our dramas, a fact which 
is worthy of remark. 





4. dna. 

Svrapna. 45 (Vidiisaka), 80 (Padmévati), ete.; Carn. 4 (Natl), 
20 (Sukira) ; etc, ete. 
dramas and used in all dialects:alike. This word, which is met. 
with also in the modern Dravidian dialects, where it has precisely 
+s same sense, seems to have dropped out of the later Prakrit. 

need not on that account be set down as a late Dravidianism 
dona ide into the manuscripts of our dramas by South Indian 
scribes, for ite authenticity is sufficiently established by its oceur- 
rence in Pili on the one hand and in the Turfan manuscripts of 
Asvaghosa ‘a dramas on the other (Liiders 46). 





5. karia (= Skt. krivd). 
Svapna, 52 (Widisaka), 63 (Visavadatta), 70 (Pratihiri); 
Pratijiia.-10, 11, and 15 (Hathsaka), 41, 45, and 50 ( Vidiigaka) ;. 
ete. etc, 

The regular Sauraseni form is Kadua (Pisehel 581, 590). But 
Hemacandra (4. 272) allows also keria. While this rule of the 
grammarian is confirmed by the sporadie oveurrence of Eari(y)a 
in manuscripts, it ik interesting to remark that it is met with 
also in & Sauraseni passage in ASvaghosa's dramas (Iiders 46), 





* [Zdiforiel note—The eifiiz ke cannot, (x my opinion, have this mean- 


ing. Here it ts aa Tt"): 
eR poor unlucky I'"); or it ti be. 


———<Ke es CUCU — 7_ 
ail 
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According to Pisehel (A.B 8, 140, quoted by Liiders in Bruch- 
stiicke Buddhistischer Dramen, p. 48, footnote 3) the use of 
karia is confined exclusively to the Nigari and Sonth Indian re- 
tensions of Sakuntali und Milaviki. But its occurrence in 
the Turfan manuscripts of Asvaghosa’s dramas shows that it is 
a genuinely archais form and not a vagary of South Indian or 
Nigar manuseripta—fadua does not occur in our dramas, nor in 
the preserved fragments of ASvaghosa’s dramas. Incidentally 
we nay note that our playa also furnish instances of the nse of 
the parallel form gacchia (Skt. gatvd) of which the regular 
(later) Sauraseni form is gadua; see Carn, 1, ete. ete. 


6. kiss, kista (— Skt. kasya). 
Avi. 16 (Vidiisakn), 20 (Naliniké), 71 and 73 (Vidiynka); 
Pratimii, 6 (Sita) ; Cairn, 24 (Sakira). 

The dialects are Sauraseni (kissa) and Magadhi (kiféa). For- 
mally these words represent the genitive singular of the inter- 
rogative pronoun, but here as elsewhere thes are used exclusively 
in the sense of the ablative kasmé/—'why?’, ‘wherefore?’. 
Neither of these words—in this stage of phonetic develapment— 
occurs in the Prakrit of the grammarians and other dramatists 
(with but one exception), which have kisa (hija) instead (Pischel 
428). heissu occurs frequently in Pili, higsa is used by the Dusta 
(*Bésewicht’) in ASvaghosa’s dramas (Liidera 36) ; in both these 
Instances the words have precisely the same sense as here. Like 
ahake (above no. 3), kissa (kidig) corresponds exactly to the 
theoretical predecessors of forms in tse in the Prakrit of later 
dramas, kisa occurs once in these plays also: Svapma. 29 (Ceti). 

Unless a period of transition be assumed, Kissa would appear to 
be the right form to use here. For, /isa may represent the spur- 
lous correction of a learned Sraciberitiar’s but were kisa (iia) the 
original reading in all these places, it would be diffienlt to explain 
the deliberate substitution of an archaic kissa (bifida) in its place. 
In other words I assume the principle of progressive correction, 
that ie the tendency of successive generations of seribes to mod- 
Pe cree mete tee tbe eae to bring it im line with the 

ment of the Prakrit of their own times. Unless, there. 
tell reir it % sasumed that the simultansous tee 
of the two forms be regarded as indicating a period of transitic: 
kiana (Kissa) would appear to be the form proper to the dialect 
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of cur dramas. In passing it may be pointed ont that kissa 
(kitéa) cannot be arrived at by the Prakritization of any Sanskrit 
form; therefore a question of contam m does not rise in 
this nase. 





7. khw (= Skt, khalu), 
Svapna, & (Wasavadatti), 7 (Tiaipasi), 11 (Pudmivati), 13 
(Ceti), ete. efe: 

Written almost throughout without the doubling of the initial. 
Now the rule deduced from an observation of the naage of manu- 
seripts appears to be that after short vowels and after « and @ 
(which then are shortened under those circumstances), we should. 
have kKkhw; after long vowels, however, kKhw (Pischel 94), This 
rule applies to Sauraseni and Miagadhi slike. But in the manu- 
seripts of Asvaghosa’s dramas the initial is never doubled; and 
In our text of the present plays there are only two instances of 
the doubling, both of which are spurious and due to mistakes of 
copyists.. We will turn our attention to these first. They are:-— 
) Abhi. 23 (Sith}: ako aarund-kkhw issard;* and (2) Pratimi. 

22 (Sith): nem sahe-dhamma-drin-kkhu aham. It is quite evi- 
dent that the doubling in these instances, which takes place after 
the long finals @ and 7, is contrary to every rules, and is nothing 
more than «a mistake of some transcriber. It may therefore he 
at ipiietaanta the stage in which the dialects of our dramas 

find themselves the doubling of the initial in khw had not yet 
tiie effect, We notice here, however, the first step taken to its 
treatment as an enclitic. In the dramas of AS’vaghosa kaw re- 
mains unaltered throughout with undoubled initial "9 hut in our 
dramas we find frequently hu substituted for it in the combine 
tions a@ + khu and Jim eu +-kiu; Syapna, 29 (Visavadatta), 
35 (Vidiigaka), 63 (Vileavadates), ete.; Peatijna’. 9 (Harnsaka) ; 
Patica, 20 (Vrddhugopilaka) ; Avi. 79 (Nalinik&), &2 (Kurangi), 
92 ,Nakinika) ; etc. etc. Sporadically kAw is retained unaltered 
even in these combinutions.** 

“But note Srapna. 27 (Viisarndatth}: ako aberund chu igsord. OF 
eoures the retention of the interrocalic £ is mmjostifiahio. 

“Prof, Liders dees elte “ithe in A¢vaghosa's dramas; but, as he bim- 
wetf pointa ont, it is far from certain that wo have the particle thu befure 

us (Ladders 61, footnite 3); 

Tid Saadeh, Bie on Wie, mien 40 ( Vileavadintel). 
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& fovea (— Skt. fava), 
Svupna. 17 (Tapast), 40 (Padmivati), 78 (Dhatel) ; Pratima. 8 
(Avaditiki) ; ete. etc; 

This‘ is the usual form of the word in our plays in all dialects 
alike; in oddition, of course, the old enclitic te (de) is also in use. 
The Saurasent of ASvaghosa's dramas furnishes also an example 
of its ‘use in the Prakrit of dramas (Liiders 46), and it is eom- 
mon enongh in Pali, On the other hand the later forms. 
futimiha, and twyyha are unknown alike to the Prakrit of Afva- 
hosa and these plays. According to Prakrit grammariins and 
the nsaee of the manuscripts of later dramas tu(mjha (and not 
fave) is proper to Saurasent ** ovidently this represents the state 
of things at a later epoch. The use of tava seems loter to le 
restricted to Migadhi, Ardhamigadhi, and Jsinn Mahirastri 
(Pischel 421), 


. terem (= Skt, trom). 
Svapnu. 37 (Padmilvati), 35 (Visavadetti), 539 (Padminikii), a4 
(Padminika), 55 (Padminika); Pratijii. 40 (Vidisaka), 42 
(Vidfisnka) ; Avi. 73 (Viddisaka), 77 (Vidisaka), 79 (Kuraigt) ; 
Cru. 104 (Durjaya); Caru. 2 (Nati); ete, ate. 

This form, in whieh the assimilation hus not yet taken effect, 
disappeared from the Prakrit of later drames, which substitute 
fumam in its place, But it is mentioned by Prakrit grammarians 
(Piscbel 420), and it ts the regular form of the nominative case 
of the 2nd pers, pron, in Pali-und inseriptional Pratt. 1! was, 
moreover, in use still in Aévaghosa's time (Liiders 46), whieh is 
significant from our viewpoint. The later form fantiars occurs 
sporadically in our dramas also: Svapna. 78 (Dhiitri) ; Pratina, 
58 (Bhata and Gitrasevaka), 62 (Bhata); Avi. 29 (Vidiigaka), 
92 (Vasumitri). In respect to the references from the Pratijna, 
(S38, 62) it should te remarked that the manuseripta upon which 
oar test is based. are just at this place defective, and full of 
mistakes; comequently the readings adopted in the text eannot 
by any méans be looked upon as certain.—Twiee faram used 
inthe acomsative’* chee Tra; 105 (Durjava), Cara. 7 (Ganika ). 


SS ——— 








“See Pisehel 421 for o discussion of the merite nol us of the Witercnt 
Praktit equiraleaty of Skt. tive, 

“In tho paradigma of the provoun of the fol pers Pisehel gives the 
form tures for the nom. anid acc. cing. hut he enclowes it in mare brackets 
TT TAOS 40 
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Bat the usnal form of the-accusative ease in our plays, as in Inter 
Prakrit, is (uma: ¢. ¢. Svapna, 27 and 32 (Ceti). 


10. dissa-, disga- (= Skt dréya-). 
Syapna. 70 (Pratihari) ; Avi, 22 (Nalinika), 70 (Vidfigaka).; Pra- 
tijii, 56 (Bhaja): Bala, 50 (Vinidhiagopalaka) ; Madhyama. 4 
(Erihmani) ; Orn, 101 (Gindhari): Abhi: 54 i4 (Sith); Cara, 16 
(Sakira); Pratim&, 5 (Siti): ete. 

In the above instances we have the root-form dissa-.. On the 
other hand, in a number of other places the later form dipz-, with 
the simplifivation of the cynjumet, has heen used. The relatio 
dissa-: ¢lisg- ia the same as that of kissa: bisa discussed in. para- 
graph 6, According to Pisehel diesa- occurs in the Ardhemi- 
gudhi of the Jaing canon, but wot in the dramas, which substituta 
disa- instead (Pischel 541). This luter form disa- is met with 
in our dramas only in ; Avi, 28 (Vidiisuka), 91 ( Vasumitra) ; 
Pratijni, 54 (Vidiisaks) ; Ciiru. 16 (Sukira). Yt is worth noting 
that in one instance (Cara, 16) the two forms occur on the same 
page and are placed in the mouth of the same character {Sakira). 
The remarks made in paragraph 6 on the relation of the forme 
isso: kise are also applicable here. Tt is interesting to note 
that the passive base dissa- is in ose not only in Pali, but also in 
Jsvaghoga’s dramas (Liiders 58 ). 


ll. vaarit (= Skt. vagam). 
Svapua. $1 (Vidiisaka) ; Avi, 93 (Vasumitra): Cire, 49 (Vida 
sake ). 

In Svapna. (p. $1) the word is spelt vayarh ; but, in eorformity 
with the orthography of the manuscripts of our dramas, which 
omit the intervoenlic y, the reading vaadi should be adopted also 
in this instance, 'The form proper to Sauraseni to which dialect 
all the above passages belong, is ambe (Pischel 419), But it is 
internating to note that Vararuci (12.25) and Mirkandeya 
0, according to Pischel 419, permit the use of ve(y)amk in 
Sauiravini.. And again in the dramna of Aév. aa we do 
settally meet with an instance of the use of vaya in a dia- 
leet which is probubly Sauraseni (Litders 58). The form ame 
And tn oat lage comm fragments of are ae 
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native case of) the dust avdm (Abhi, 45; Pratim&. 58), and once 
in the acousative®’ case (Pratimfi. 95). va(y)ai may therefore 
be regarded as a form peculiar and proper to the older Prakrits. 


SUMMARY | 

‘Above have been set forth a number of pectilinrities of vocahu- 
jary and gratimar in which the Prakrit of onr dramas differs 
from that of the drames of Kalidisa and other classical play- 
wrights. Every one of these peculinrities is shared by the 
Prakrit of Agvaghosa’s dramas; In some instances the archaic 
‘and the more modern form are used side by side in our dramas: 
. ¢, amber and amhdnath ; twain and tumar; kissa and Meay 
dissa- and diva-; arh-, arih- and aruh-. Bub m other instances 
the archaic form» are used to the exclusion of the later forms: 
e.g ohake (later hage), va(y)an (Inter ainie, Nom. Plo.), tava 
(later fumha), karia (later kadua), und dma (obsolete). The 
‘abseneo of doubling of the initial of the particle khw after é 
‘and 6 may be taken to indieate an epoch when the shorten- 
ing of the final ¢ and o had not yet taken effect. Worthy of 
special note are the forms akwke and dma, which not only are 
unknown to later Prakrit, but are not the regular fadbhavas of 
and va(y)om (used in oor plays practically to the exclusion of 
hoge uni amie respectively) are noticed in Vararuci'’s Prikrta- 
prakisa, which believed to be the oldest Prakrit gramm 
extant, 

The affinities with ASvaghoga’s Prakrit pointed out above have 
a bearing on the age of our dramas whieh will receive our atten- 
ton in due course. Meanwhile it will suffice to note that these 
affinities go far to prove that below the aceretion of ignorant mis- 
takes and nneuthorised corrections, for which the successive gen- 
erations of scribes and ‘diaskeuasts’ should be held responsible, 
there lies in the dramas before us a solid bedrock of archaic Pra- 
krit, which ix much older than any we know from the dramas of 
the so-called classical peritd of Sanskrit literature. 











WI would be remarked that mb le the regular base of the oblique 
caive of this pronotm, and that ame, necus,, is regular niall dialeet 


CINNAMON, CASSLA AND SOMALILAND 
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THE ANcrextT Sraures sometimes took their tribal totems from 
trees, which they thought of-as animate; The leaves, bark, gum 
or wood of such trees they conecived as preserving the attrilmtes 
of the tree itself. Thiekets, groves or forests of sich trees were 
sacred places, to trespass in which was disastrous. Setting fire to 
such a thieket to bring the ground under cultivation ix said, in 
nore than one Arabian story, to have brought about the depar- 
ture of spirits of the trees in the form of fying serpents who 
brought death to the intruders: From very early times certain 
trees.and plants were thought to possess special virtues for cert 
monial purification, and it is not impossible that such Waes ante- 
dated snimal sacrifice as 3 means of atonement to the higher 
powers,’ Echoes of such beliefs may be found in the Old Teata: 
ment fable of the trees that chose the bramble to he their king.* 

Among known products of Arabia, those especially valined for 
Purposes of purifieation were the lemon ¢rass (idkihir)*—of 
which the woody root is more fragrant that the hollow stem (An- 
dropogon schoenanthux—whieh grows tall and strong: in the 
valleys of streams in both Armbia and Somaliland: the senna 
(Cosma angustifolia}, a leguminous shrub native in the Somali 
uplands; the myrrh (Balsamodendron myrrha), «a small tree 
whose rudimentary leaves oifer little evaporating surface to the 
blazing sun. of its nutive uplunds; the cacia (Acacia teyal), 
yielding a valued hard wood and a gum of specific virtue; the 
balsam (Balsamodondren gileadense), a poorer cousin of the 
myrrh ; the sweet flag or ealamus (Acorus calamus) ; the ladanum 
or rock row ((istus ¢illosus); the fragrant blooming kedi or 
serew pine (Pandanus odoratissimus) : ond most valued of all, the 
frankincense { Boswellia Carterix ), o fully-leaved amall tree which 
requires more water than the myrrh and grows therefore m val- 





"W. Roberteon Smith, The Religion of the Bemitea, 133; ef. Herodptua, 
4,107. | 
*Jodg. BD. 8. aay, 
*Emith, op. cit. 142. 
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leys‘at the base of hills, which attract some of the moisture of the 
monsoons, around the enclosed bays of South Arabia and the val- 
lays of the Horn of Africa. 

So firmly rooted was the belief in the effleacy of the lemon grass 
that Mohammed, in mnking his reservations of sacred land in 
Arabia, on which it was forbidden to cut fodder, fell trees, or 
hunt gume (the natural products of the holy soil being exempt 
from human appropriation), was compelled, we are told by Rob- 
ertaon Smith, to except the lemon grass because of an ancient eus- 
tom that allowed it to be cut for certain purposes, ‘for entomb- 
ment and purification of houses,’ uses which persist to the prés- 
ent day. Myrrh aleo had its peculiar uses for the entombment 

of the dead; senna and frankincense for the purification of the 
living: Ritual observance in various faiths in our own day calls 
for o strict fast before partaking of the sacrament. In more 
primitive times, and even today, as Robertson Smith shows of the 
Masai in East Africa,* such observance requires not only fasting, 
but the nse of strong purges that the body may contain nothing 
unclean and the individual thus more surely make his atonement, 
Such was, probably, one of the objects of the formulae of the 
Babylonians:quoted by Dr, Jastrow, which depended apparently 
upon senha as a prime ingredient." 

Frankincense had o religious value greater than the rest, 
whether ita odor was used in the form of ointments or was pro- 
duced by burning the gum as an altar sacrifice. No other prod- 
wet of antiquity wax collected with such strict religious precau- 
tions. The Pervplus tells us that it could be gathered only by 
eertuin individuals ;* Pliny adds that they must be men upright 
in life. living in celibacy durmg the gathering season;* and 
Marco Polo tella of tho islands off the south coast of Arabia’ 
whereof one was reserved for the women and the other for the 
men during the gathering seasott. 

Such, in brief, were the principal media of purifieation of the 
early Semitic world. The demand for them in neighboring eoun- 

*Govith, op. cif. 148. 

‘Smith, op. cit, 434, 

*Troas. Loy. Soe. Med. 7. 2. 153. 
' Peviples, 29, X23. 

* Pliny, . . 12. 50, 

*"Mareo Polo, 20. #1. 
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tries gave a very early impetus to international commerce, 
Egyptinn records as early as the Sth Dynasty tell of Punt expe- 
ditions yielding incense and aromatics. Tho well-known Punt 
reliefs of the 18th Dynasty tell of frankincense and myrrh, oint- 
ments and fragrant woods" Babglonian and Assyrian tribute 
lists tell of the sume substances, and of leaves usxed for the eere- 

munial purgatives.* Ttis here that the literary tradition brings 
in the words, tinnamon and cassin, which refer today to the bark 
anid wood of the tree luurel of India and tropical Asin (Cinna- 
mowum fumela). Burt it would seem that such reference ia not 
bdirne ont by the original texts. 

The oevasion for this doubt is the well-known fact that laurel 
varieties will not grow where lime is present in the soil, that they 
require considerable moisture, and the tree laurel in particular 
abundant seasonal rainfall.'* In the Somali | ich 
the Greeks and Romans thought to be the hots 5 Uae eeaceak 
calcareous rock is everywhere found, the Eplands: being thereby 
arid, while ealvareous clay is characteristic | | 
These conditions, with seanty raintall anid high average tempers- 
tire, make it unprobable that laurel varieties ever grew there, 
The sume testimony is furnished alike in geological history and 
in modern exploration, Fossil cinnamomums are found: i in Asia 
but not in Afriesn™ RB, EB. Drake-Brockman, a British officer 
Stutioned at Berbera, made special inquiries some years ago at 
day request, interviewing Somali tradera from all the caravan 
routes and showing them cinnamon bark, wood and leaf, He 
found them utterly ignorant of any such product, and writes, 

‘had cinnamon been.a product of the Horn of Africa it is hardly 
reasonable to suppose that it would have so completely disap- 
peared. I have never met with it in any part of the interior, 
nor do those Somalis who are sequainted with the imported arti- 




















~Rewte cient Record of Boypt, 1 1 © 265, we, 

, ct, togrias and Babylonian Literature, pp. 62, 134-106, ete 
a Eth Commercial Products of India, pp. 211-513. on 
Eng and Prantl, Die natériiches Paansenfamilien, 3. 2. 157-168. 
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parts of Italian Somaliland, bringing back » full botanical col- 
lection, reported on by Professor R. Pirotta of Rome, in which no 
lnurel varieties appear’ Similarly negative results are found in 
subsequent Italian colonin) reports. Mr. §, E. Chandler, of the 
Tmperial Institute, Im a recent letter expresses similor views: 
“The erux of the quastion is whether any Lauraceous bark was, or 
could have been, obtained from the indigenous flora from the 
Horn of Africa, So far as I ean ascertain, the answer is in the 
negative. No cinnamomums. occur fn tropical Africa.’ On 
tliis opinion Mr, H. W. Dickinson, of the Seience Museum, South 
Kensington, observes: ‘He practically negatives the possibility 
that any tree of the einnamon-bearing laure! variety could have 
been obtained from the Horn of Africa.’ The researches of 
Robertson Smith apparently yielded nothing concerning eimma- 
mon, which does not appear among his lists of ceremonial sub- 
stances valued by the ancient Arabs. The literary tradition, 
however, is explicit as to substances bearing the names, cmna- 
mon and cassia. The explanation may be found by inquiring 
into the significance of the names themselves. | 
informs me, the translation, cinnamon, is merely hypothetical, 
the original being fyzpsy from the root spay, meaning ‘to 
sweeten’: 50 that the word designates nothing more than a wood 
or product of fragrant or agreeable taste. 

In a list of commercial substances clearly of ceremonial appli- 
tation in Ezekiel we find as products of South Arabia 77) and 
mp translated in our English versions as cassia and calanus.** 
In the LXX the verse & lacking, but 711 appeurs Bs narra 
among the products of Judah. The 3p may be either the 
root. “TT ‘to out’, suggests rather the Babylonian kasu, the 
Somaliland senna. 
native in the Horn of Africa, reaches the market in two forms— 
the long, stiff pods, the tender leaves. The pods are gath- 
ered from the plant and tied in bundles without covering. The 
plant is cut down and spread in the sun to dry, The leaves are 

“Bricchetti, Somalia « Benadir, pp, 625-62, 700-724. 
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then stripped off-and packed in bags, Senna reas hes the market 
in both forms, and from the same places, ta this day, and is de- 
scribed in the pliarmaceutical hooks as folia sennae and follieuli 
tonnage.’ A dealer in drugs tells me that he is now earrying 
‘Tinnevelly pods’ (Somali senna) for the first time to meet the 
insistent demand of Russian Jewish women; a curious survival 
indeed, if that race came originally from South Arabia. | 
The tabernacle specifivations in Exodus," probably later in- 
their present form than the text of Ezekiel, give in this connee- 
lion three substances—/73)). Ty and (237, rendered by the 
LXX widapov, iow, and xpvipeapor, ‘The rendering iris is inter. 
esting, this being the orris root af oan merce noted by Theo- 
phrastus™ os an ingredient of sacred ointments among the 
Greeks, but found hy them math nearer home than Arabia. 
Kovepmpoy raises at once our question of the Laurel Product to 
which the word is now applied. The Hebrew form BY3-793P 
suggests not anly that the substance was sweet, but also that 
might be a [239 that was not sweet: and the form /)D37) may pos- 
aibly be a verbal noun derived from a root D3}, to set up, erect 
or bundle, applicable to any product brought in that form by the 
caravans, including the roots of the lemon grass. There is, of 
course, some doubt as to the existenee of such a-root, but a simils 
form [3 means, to set wp, build up, and henee to nest; and 
Herodotus seems to have such a meaning in mind when he says 
that ‘cinnamon éomes from great birds’ nests in India." That 
the form of the package is still considered in rommerve, I note 
from « modern specification for linorice coming from a merchant 
in Valenvia, Spain, which Passed over my desk «a few days ago: 















* Filickiger anil 
PEs 30. ¢g-55 
* Throphrastis, HP. 9,9, &. 
* Hirrodotus 2, 110. 
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cindjuieor ond kpdewor, saffron (Crocus gafivus), an interesting 
seadize again suggesting substitution of a anbstance found nearer 
the Greek world. Finally in the late text of Ben Sira™ we have 
in a list of ceremonial perfumes, cuvdpapor and domiiafes, but 
no cassia. Aspalathus (Gemela acanthoclads) is an aromatic 
shrnb native in Palestine: 90 thot in Ben Sira’s day, notwith- 
standing the maritime trade of the Red Sea was far more nective 
than formerly, the produots of the south were not exclusively 
‘specified for the ‘sweet savor unte the Lord.’ 

The Hebrew writings give us, then, two substances; 7) 
things bundled; and 777) things cut; with a variant, Aly 
things stripped. The difference no doubt was that the A 3 
whatever iti nature, could be tied to 4 camel's back ax a fasot 
or bundle of twigs, sticks or roots, while the seooud had to be 
packed in bags. 

The Greek geographers knew little of Arabia, but they dili- 
gently pieced together their scraps of information in « definite 
form, lordly warranted by the material. Tle Persian Empire 
had established for the first time uo sovereignty coterminous with 
the Greek and the Hindu worldz, and a Greek adventurer in 
the employ of a Persian monarch had demonstrated the feasibility 
of navigation between India and Egypt. Following the eon- 
quests of Alexander, this sea trade wus steadily developed, but 
pPrmcipally by Arabian und Indian enterprise, for the Greeks give 
is mainly second-hand information until after the Christian era, 
Herodotus, who had personally visited both Babylonia and Egypt, 
mentions xaria 1s a spice brought from Arabin, and remarks that 
the Greeks took the word ciavdpupor from the Phoenicians as an 
equivalent to <dpgde, cut sticks, apparently still making the dis- 
tinction primarily from the form of package. One of the exriboat 
Greek geographers to give us details of trade is Ay iles, 
a tutor of one of the Ptolemies, perhaps librarian of Alexandria 
who had an attractive literary style but no personal knowledire 
of lands beyond Egypt. He links together, in a passage deserib- 
ing the region of the elephant hunts, «dpSopor and palm; again, 
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amone products brought to Palestine by the South Arabian eara- 
vans, he mentions frankincense, He describes the country of the 
Subacans us a land yielding bnlsam and cassis, having great 
forests of myrrh ond frankincense, with xwmpdpov doiné and cala- 
mus. This cinmamon-palm suggests the kadi of Yemen, which 
Glaser proposed to identify with the TMpof Ezekiel; though 
for that I should rather suggest idhkhir or lemon grass. Herod- 

otus says that cassia ‘grows it a shallow lake," suggesting a rttsh 
ot grass of some sort. Agathurchides goes on to tell of the great 
wealth of the Sabaeans derived from their trade in incense and 
aromatics, and of the enervating effects of their spicy breezes—a 
romantic floorish, derived perhaps from tuboo, but effectively used 
by Milton in his Paradize Lost THe refers elsewhere to ship- 
building industry at the mouth of the Indus, 

Artemidorus copied from Agatharchides, and Strabo in turn 
from Artemidorus without other knowledge of the eastern 5 
trade than he could obtain by talking with Alexandriar merchants 
who told him that about 120 ships sailed from Myos-hormes to 
India. Strabo takes for granted the Sabaean forests ot Agathar- 
chides without locating them. ‘The military exped! 

Gallus penetrated as far as the Sabaean capital in Strabo’ ” day. 

The commander was Strabo's friend, and personally fold him the 
details of the enterprise, As they reported mo spice finesta, Borate 
says only that the expedition turned back two days’ 
the land of spices. Indeed this mythical forest which Strabo 
pushes out at first in South Arabia, and finally in the Horn of 
Africa to Cape Guardafui itself, reminds one very much of the 
Western Sen where the sun sets." which similarly reeedes in the 
Chinese Annals from Lop-Nor to the mouth of the Tazus. Cinns- 
mon, cassia and other spices, he says, are so abundant in the land 
of the Sabseans that they are used instead of stinka and firewood; 

and again, pitch (perhaps balsam) and gouts’ beards are burned 
to ward off the noxious effects of the spicy atmosphere. Herod- 
otte has a similar story ahont safegnarding the: Irunkincens 
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gatherers by burning styrax.* Here, surely, we have echoes af 
Semitic sucrifice and purification ritual, further saggested hy the 
statement that the gatherers wear skins, evidently from the sacri- 

ficial victims, The country of the Subseans, be saya, produces 
myrrh, frankineense and cinnamon (evidently copying from 
Agatharchides’ cinnamon-palm), while alimg the coast are found 
balsam, sweet-emelling palms, calamus, und another kind of 
herb of very fragrant smell, but which is soon dissipated. Thos 
for Arabia. On the African side’ he brings us to the frankin- 
eense country with its promontory, temple and grove of poplirs, 
its rivers Isis and Nilos, both producing myrrh and frankincense, 
heyond whieh lies the tract that bears the false cassia, frankin- 
cense, and in the interior, cinnamon, from which flow rivers 
which produce rushes in abundance (probably the lemon-grass). 

We have here a word ‘cinmamon’ taken from Agatharchides who 
applied it to a palm, and referred to Cape Guardafai as the ex- 
treme limit of Straho’s nautical knowledge. But he says also 
that caszin was ‘the growth of bushes," and that, according to some 
writers, ‘the greater part of the cassia is brought from India.’ 
Nothing that Strabo says of the cinnamon identifies it clearly with 
the laurel family; npr, indeed, is this the ease until we come to the 
author of the Periplus, who, after the countries yielding myrrh 
no place where cinnamon was largely’ produced, “—a phrase which 
ean be applied to a transit trade, such as other items in the list 
would indicat= this to heve been. This led Cooley to conclude 
thut there was near the eastern coast below Cape Guardafui a 





© Harodotus 3. 107; ef. Smith, op. eit, 427. 
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range of hills having silicious rock and soil and a sufficient rain- 
fall to grow the tree laurel, This was merely inference and is 
not borne out by the Italian explorations. The question. eonld, 
no doubt, be settled definitely by local examinaton af the Wadi 
Darror, which empties on the eoast just below Ras-Hafon. 

The description of the author of the Periplus™ is of the laure! 
product known to us as ¢inmamon; he ealls it xarola throughout. 
Tr vould have been brought to Cape Guardafui in the Indian ships 
hesuwthere, In describing the exports at the ports of India he 
nse, not this word, but paddfatipow (tamalapatra, or leak ‘of the 
famata tree, the botanical Cinnamomiiim)2* This padéBabpor wus 
one Of the most treasured ineredients of ointments in the Roman 
world, but was much sonfused with ripéer, a name in which thera 
was also confusion as between the spikenard (Nardostachys jata- 
manst), # tall herbaceous plant of the western Him ras, and 
the ¢itronella (Andropogon nardus), a near cousin to the lemon 
grass of Arabia,” Strabo says in one passage that ‘the same 
tracts produce cassia, cinnamon, and nard.* (A modern deserip- 
tion of the essential oil distilled from one of these Indian grasses 
is that ‘its oder recalls cassia and rosemary, but a strong per- 
sistent odor of oil of cassia remains.’ This reealls Pliny". de- 
scription of cinnamon as the spice, sweet as a rose but hot on the 
tongue" (which he seems to connect with Guardafni ay a prodnet 
merely transshipped there), and sinee his day the words, cinna- 
mon and cassia, have been applied exclusively to the tree laurel 
of India. Before the opening of regular sea trade from India 
Which led in turn to the sudden wealth of the Sabacans in the 
seoond century B.C. there is no proof that this South and East 
Indian spice reached the world's markets or was meant by the 
words, cinnamon and cassia. Cassia leaves or strippings is 
clearly senna in the Babylonian records. Laurel hark is not pur- 
gative, but astringent, and does not fit the case at all. Tn Exekiel 











It is uncertain whether senna or lemon grass is meant; the Int- 
ter, more probably. In the Psalins and Proverbs lemon grass, 
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sweet flag or some:snch fragrant substance is indicated. Cinn- 
mon, things bundled, in Exodus may be the roots of the lemon 
graze, or the sweet fog; in Rabyloninn records and elsewhere, the 
poda of the senna, Cassia itself could be a hollow grass, for 
Galen translates it a8 ore or reed.” Cinnamon, as Herodotus 
gaid, was merely another word for eut sticks. It is. only by a 
secondary interpretation that it becomes ‘pipe’, or that the idea 
of a pipe is applied to the tender rolled-wp bark of the tree Isurel, 
These caravan terms hove gone throug! a course similar to that of 
the VSD, which began os the blue jasper of Ezypt, then became 
‘the miegapor or lapis Inxuli of Media and Badakshan, and finally 
the sapphire, or blue corundum of Ceylon. The weight of evi- 
dence ¢ against any production of laurel cmmamon in ‘Panchals, 
with its Meruse-hearing sands’ ;** and in its bearing on the ques- 
tion of the-antiquity of sea trade im the Indian Ocean it may. be 
ear nena wes leaitaly 18 Sanne, froma Fie; if it grew 








The madiseval Arab geographers are almost as indefinite as 
thetr Greek: firedecessors. Aba'l-Fadl do‘far, a twelfth-century 
writer, mnects nard (ewndwl) with lemon-grass 
(idhkhir) and speaks of a ‘swallows’ nard’ from Indin that sug. 
gests the birds’ nest of Herodotus. Tbn-al-Bnitiir, whose drug 
treatise of the thirteenth century contains much useful informa- 
tion, lists cinnamon under Dar cini, ‘Chinese tree’ (a eurions 
tithe if the product had ever originated in Arabian territory) and 
distinguishes dar gint ad-dwn, ilar sis true Kirfa (this word 
being the same-nas the Karphea of Herodotus) and Airfat al-Kar- 
anjful, “elove Kirfa’. He mentions still another variety, ‘known 
by its bad odor," which he calls zinztbar, apparently our ginger. 
Obviously these trading terins cover various botanical speties, 

We cannot assume critical botanical knowledye among semi- 
savage peoples. The minnte deseriptions of fragrant gums sug- 
gest that the ancients classified then according to the size, shupe, 
eolor and clearness of the piece, rather than the botanical orders 
of the trees that produced them. So, likewise, with the caravan 
traders who made their pamful journey of seventy days along the 
Sree De Axes Stee: Minayp te Avians (AS) shiftaige of 
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eamel load at the best of it) :“ what more probable than that the 
camel drivers should have the bag and the bundle in mind as the 
things to be hondled, and that these very general terms should 
have been specifically applied m consequence to the substances 
which it paid them best to carry? A less crudely physival eou- 
ception of holiness would perhaps have erowded out the senna 
first of all; a change from nomudie to agricultural habits would 
have inonianed tho cultivation of fragrant grasses:and brought 
in new aromatic plants for ceremonial use; and finally the laurel 
of India, for which the Roman Empire developed a craze ond for 
which it was willing to pay any fabulous price asked,“ would 
have appropriated to itself the ancient terms; cinnamon for the 

andled bark, cassia for the treasured leaf, and curiously enough, 
by confusion with the senna pod and the less precious substances 
élassified under the same name, for the woody parts of the (rn- 
Hamomum rather than the poddBalpsr or leaf. 

We may guard against too specific an interpretation of these 
early trading terms by remembering the dragon's blood, or 
xowiBap, ao term growing likewise out of early animistic beliefs, 
which was applied by the Greeks and Romans indiscriminately to 
the gum of the Socotrine dracaena, the red oxide of iron, and the 
red eulphide of mercury, Pliny tells ua of a Roman physician 
who thought he had preseribed the vegetable product,” but his 
putient took the Spanish ore and died! 
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EVIL-WIT, NO-WIT, AND HONEST-WIT 


Feaxk.iin Eparsron 
Unryvessrtr: or Pexxarrvaris. 


Tirenr ts a well-known story im the first hook of the Paiicatan- 
tro, which is variously called Dustabuddhi and Dharmabuddhi, 
Badheort and Goodheart, or Dustabuddhi and Abuddha, The 
Treacherous Man and the Simpleton." These variations in title 
air due to an apparent discrepancy between the catch-yerse and 
the prose story. It is the purpose of this paper to explain and 
remove this apparent discrepancy, 

The Ag to the fable reads in the Tantrikhydyika® as 
dustobudahir gbuddhsé co dvde etdu dhiimatdu mame 
lunayend "lpdndityal pila dkiimena miritah, 

‘T hav-a very low opinion of both the evil-minded man (Evil-vit) 
and the fool §No-wit) alike. The son, because he wus all too 
eleyer, caused his father’s deth by smoke.” 

shall consider later the variants of the other versions; for the 
present let me merely say that there is no dout that T's version, 
just quoted, is that of the original Paficatantra in all respects, 
except that possibly in the third pida the synonym prfra may hav 
ooourd insted of fanaya, “son. is, at any rate, no dout 
that the original Paiicatantra did not mention Dharmubuddln, 
‘Good-heart’ or ‘ Hovest-wit,’ in the stanza, and that it did speak 
of Dustabuddhi and Abnddhi, ‘Evil-wit’ and ‘No-wit', or the 

evil-ininded man and the fool. 

‘The story then begins, virtually in identical language in all 





iyo. story la amabord-in the wveral vereiéns oa follows (nde: that After 
the name of rach version I enclos in parenthesis the abbreviation of the 
same which I shall use iu thie paper): Taatrikbyiyika (T) T, 45; Southern 
Vastafanirn (RP) L 14: Nopalesa (N) TL 14; Textus simpliciog (Sp), ott 
Kicdhorn-Bihter, I, 19; Piirnsbhadra (Pe) LM; Sonmacdina (80) | ee A 
(Kathisariteigara, mi, Dorgaprovad and Parab, G0, 211 fF); Keemendra 
(Ke) 2. 14 (Sisadatm and Parad, Brhathothimetjarl, 16. 360 M.; 
Mankeowski, £. 116 f.; references are made first to She former, thon, fn 
parenthois, to the Inter); Old Serine (By) L 1k. The story. ia cot found 
in the. 

'T ws I. 167, ‘To the other verslome the ve occurs: Br 1, 141, 6 IL 114, 
Srl T. 296, Pw 1 BAe, Sr T. 102; ef, Bo 60, 210 (f), Ha 16 eM (T. 115). 
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Sanskrit versions (exeept Ks, see below): “In a certain loeality- 
there livd two merchants’ sons who wer frends, and their names 
wer Dustabuddhi and Dharmabuddhi (Evil-vit and Honest-wit }." 
It goes on, also in substantially identical fashion: The two went 
On # trip together, and Honest-wit found a purse of money, 
whieh he shared with his frend. Returning jiome, they buried 
most of the money in a secret place, ayreeing to take equal 
AMON ES they needed it. Evvil-wit stole it all, and: then 
scoused is frend of having done so.. The case came before the 
court, and Eyil-wit volunteerd to call as witness the duralé 
(spirit) in the tree at the base of which the money was buried. 
The court adjournd to the next diy, whew all proceeded to the 
Pluce in order to take the tree-spirit’s testimony. Bint Evil-wit 
had hidden his father, in spite of the latter's protest, in the trunk 
of the tree; and when they put the question “Who stole the 
money !", the father, impersonating the tree-spirit, replied *Hon- 
est-wit’, The latter, conscious of innocence, lighted 6 fire in the 
hollow trunk of the tree, which soon brot Evil-wit’s father tum- 
bling down, half-ehoked and blinded, The truth of eonrsé was 

Thruout this story 210 other name than Dharmabuddbi, “Hon- 
oxt-wit', is teed for the rightecus merchant in any Sanskrit roven- 
sion. Only in the offshoots of the Pahlavi translation is he eald 
‘the simpleton’ (Sehuithess. ‘dor Einfiltige’), representing, 
apparently, the Sanskrit word Abaddhi, But in. view of the 
manimity of oll the Sanskrit versions it can sturcely he douted 
that the Pallavi is secondary, and that the original had in the 
prose story the name Dijarmabnddhi. Evidently the Pahlavi has 
taken the name Abuddhi from the eateh-verse and applied it to 
the honest merchant in the prose story, 

The problem that confronts us is-then this. fy the original 
form of the eatch-verse are-mentiond only tee names or epithets 
—Dustabnddhi, ‘Evil-wit,’ and A middhi, *No-wit.’ In the orl. 
inal of the following prose ar likewise mentiond only two names— 
Dustabuddhi, ‘Evil-wit,’ and Dharma-buddhi, ‘Honest-wit” It 
has always been assomed—not unnaturally—that we iiitst infer 
from this the eyuation Abuddhi — Dharmabuddhi: or dw other 
words, that the person cald *No-wit" in. the vores is'cald *Honest- 
Wit” in the prose 

Ik seems to me, however, that we thould hesitate long before 
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aceepting this equation, for several reasons. In the first place, the 
fiterary harshness assumed is auch as could hardly be paralleld 
in the original Pafieatantra. The name Honest-wit would be 
substituted baldly for No-wit (the riglteous man for the simple- 
ton), without s word of motivation or explanation, with nothing 
to indicate that it is not the simplest and most natural sequence 
in the world! It almost passes belief that any story-teller could 
be-so slovenly; and the story-teller of the original Paficatantra 
was in general onything bot slovenly, 

In the second place, is there anything in the story to justify 
calling Dharmabuddhi« ‘simpleton’?! Hertel (Tantrakhydyika, 
Translation, p. 51, n. 2) says his dullness consists In the. 
fact that he entertaind frendly feelings for Dugtabuddhi and 
divided his find with him. But a much more prominent place In 
the story i occupied by the scheme by which Dharmabuddhi 
exposes the trick playd upon him by Dustabuddhi; and in this 
incident Dharmabuddhi shows markt cleverness. It seems a 
priori unlikely that a person capable of sach shrewdness would 
be cald a “fool.” 





sonsiderations suggest that perhaps all previous inter- 
oteters may hav been wrong in assuming the identity of Abuddbi, 
the 'No-wit’ of the eatch-verse, with Dharmabuddhi, the ‘Hon- 
ca oP ac scan ee. There is, in fact, not a single par- 
ticle of evidence to show that this identity wes felt by the author 
of any Sanskrit recension. More than this: there is clear and 
decisiy evidence to prove that in som Sanskrit recensions, at 
least, just the opposit was tru; it is Dustabuddhi, “Evil-wit,’ 
whom they consider the ‘fool’, not Dharmabuddhi, '‘Honest-wit.’ 
And this is, when one thinks about it, just what the story clearly 
means to teach (compare the Inst paragraf of this article, disses 
The catch-verse and the prose story ar in perfect agreem 
this point, that Evil-wit proves himself a fool snd causes the 
deth of his own father by being too clever and tricky, Let us 
examin the evidence which shows that certain Sanskrit recen- 
sions regard it in this Hight. 

1. Koran ses Hioxy: of NY anelcrit rect Co ete 
* loosely to inclods the poetic versions of So and Ks, dis 
tinguishing thus their versions of the story proper from their 
versions of the original catch-verse), the name Dustabuddhi, 
*Evil-wit,’ is always used without variant for the villain except 
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that Spl uses the synonym Papabuddhi (copied also im Pn in one 
or two places where it follows Spl), and except also for Ka, 
which 1s peculiar and highly interesting. Ks 368 (115) repro- 
duces the original catch-verse thus: 

abuddhiyogad adhamah sorvadd vipadaspadam 

pili dhtimena nihatah sutend "dharmabuddhind. 
‘Because of their folly (no-wit) the base ar always subject to 
disasters, The Dishonest-witted (a-dharma-buddht) son kdld his 
father with smoke,'"—In the following story, representing the 
original prose, Ks begins with the statement: ‘There wer once 
two frends, Honest-wit (Dharmabuddhi) and No-wit (Abuddhi),’ 
The name of the villain occurs later on five times more—twice ss 
Abuddhi, ‘No-wit,’ twice as Dustabuddhi, ‘Evil-wit,’ and once 
as Durbuddhi, a synonym for the latter. It certainly needa no 
argument to show that Ks thot of Abuddhi as a synonym, not of 
Dharmabuddhi, but of Dustabuddhi. 

2. The variants of the catch-verse, quoted sboy in its T form, 
in other Sanskrit reeensions, show that they too had the same 
understanding. The Jain versions (Pn and Spl) read for the 
first half of the catch verse: dharmabuddhir abuddhié (Spl 
kubuddhis) ca ded etdy viditéu mama. (Tt is noteworthy that 
one mannecript of T reads just as Pn does in the first pada.) It 
is obvious that to these versions also Abuddhi is the same as 
Dusfabuddhi. In SP we find: dustahuddhir dharmahuddhir 
dvde efiu vanigdimajdu. So the edition; but several of the best 
mss. (recension a) either agree absolutely with T or poimt in 
that direetion; and N agrees with T. This is snifielent to prove 
that ‘T's reading was that of the tru and original SP text, and 
of the original Pafic, However, the readings of the secondary 
SP mss. and of the eitited text ar interesting us showing that the 
writers of these codices or their archetype felt averse to a reading 
which seemd to identify Abuddhi with Dharmabuddhi, the sim- 
pleton with the honest man, when the clear intention of the story 
is inconsistent therewith, | 

My explanation is that the original eatch-verse red like y. 
but that Abuddhi, “No-wit," was not intended to refer to Dharma- 
buddhi, ‘Honest-wit," in the following story. On the contrary, 
the meaninw of the catch-verse is that Dustabuddhi, *Eyil-wit,’ i 
just na bad as (any, indefinit) Abuddhi, ‘No-vwit;* in short, thot 
"honesty is the best policy.’ ‘The catch-vérse says: ‘I hav just ag 
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low an opinion of Evil-wit as of No-wit; one is as bad as the other. 
And to prove it, I refer you to the case of Evil-wit who caused. 
his father’s deth by his exeess of cunning, thereby showing him- 
self no better than a fool, or a No-wit,’ | 
This is the only explanation that does justis to the point of 
the story and avoids the mmendurable harshness of naming’ & 
Caracter in the cateh-verse by a name wholly inconsistent with 
the name he bears in the actual story. The variations of the sev- 
eral recensions ar due to their failure to see the point of the 
term Abnddhi, ‘No-wit,’ in the eatch-verse. ‘They all, except 
Pahlavi, support my contention that Honest-wit cannot hav been 
identified with No-wit ; and Pahlavi is proved to be secondary by 
the fact that all Sanskrit recensions, without exception, ar unani- 
motis in using the term Dharmabuddhi in the prove story for the 
earacter which Pahlavi calls “the simpleton’. This confusion of 
Pahlavi is explaind by the same misunderstanding which was 
found, with different results, in various of the Sanskrit recen- 
The location of the fable in the frame story of Paice. Book I 
shows that “honesty is the best policy’ is what it intends to 
teach. Tt ia told by the jackal Karataka to warn the evil-minded 
and trecherous Damanaka of the fate that is in store for him if 
he follows in the course he has begun. Damannaka is the proto- 
type of Dustabuddhi, ‘Evil-wit,’ and Karnataka, the teller of the 
atory, means to let him see that evil-mindedness is really folly and 
brings one to disaster, To represent Dharmabuddhi, *Honest- 
wit,’ as foolish would spoil the moral that is obviously intended. 


THE TOWER OF BABEL 
E. G. H. Keartrse 


Untos Tenonosrcin Bewreasr 


Even smvce it became definitely known that the great and 
imposing ruins of Birs Nimrud were remnants of the ziqqurrat of 
Borsippa, the view that they represented the Tower of Babel has 
been abandoned by most etholars. This view, according to Kol- 
dewey, the excavator of ancient Babylon, was tenable only so 
long as Oppert’s fantastic ideas as to the extent of the city Found 
credence. It is now held as almost certain that Marduk’s famous 
Temple Esagila, with its ziqqurrat E-temen-an-ki, ig the structure 
referred to in Gen. 11,3 It seems to me however that the ancient 
and traditional identification of the ‘tower of Babel’ with the 
site of Birs Nimrud must be revived. 

It is plainly the intention of Gen, 11. 1-9 to tell that Yahweh 
hindered the builders of the tower, 40 that they could not com- 
plete their work. For only to the temple with its tower and 
fot to the residential sections can the statement in vy, 8, ‘They 
had to stop building the city’ apply. Since the temple of an 
“ancient city was its real heart and centre this synecdoche is not 
surprising. Furthermore a cessation of ‘building the city’ 
would not become very easily the part of 8 story if referring to 
the residential part, but a great temple tower that had remained 
a torso or had fallen into decay would stimnlate the | nagination 
profoundly, To this Bira Nimrud beara ample testimony, for 
the travellers of all times have been deeply stirred by the sight 
of its vast ruins. The story of Gen, ll, then, clearly arose and 
e_wulated at a time when the tower referred to had heen a tarso 
for a considerable period. 


_ \ Gf. Koldewey, Das wiedererstshende Babylon, 1913, aud Die Tempel eon 
Babylon wud Borsippa, 1911, ‘The lang lost tablet describing ving Eagle in ite 
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Now the J source from which Gen. 11. 1-9 is taken seems to 
hive originated at the time of Solomon, 970-932 B. 02 If this 
dating may be regarded as fairly seoure wo must suppose that 
the story of the tower of Babel is an 11th century story and that 
the tower at this time had the incomplete or dilapidated appear- 
ance therein described. 

Unfortunately cur knowledge of the history of the temples of 
Babylon and Borsippa is very meagre. We may here well omit 
the references to them in very early times. Suffice it to say they 
had their ups and downs, as the so-called Kedoriaomer toxts 
show, which speak of the pillage of Ezida and Esagila by the 
hostile Elamite* During the period of the Cassite rule, lasting 
over 500) years, Babylonia seams to have enjoyed prosperity and 
no doubt the temples were well taken care of, King* has reeently 
ealled attention to a boundary stone of Merodach Baladan I 
(1201-1161), one of the last rulers of the Cassite dynasty, on 
which appears the symbol of the god Nabil (the stylus) supported 
by « horned dragon set off against a four-stage tower, which can 
be none other than the siqgurrat of Borsippa, B-ur-imin-an-ki. 
At this period, then, ‘the house of the seven stages of heaven and 
earth’ was only a four story structure, but we may assume that 
it was in good condition and had been well eared for by the king. 
The fall of the Cassite Dynasty, 1150 B. C., bronght a repetition 
of the conditions that had existed before Hammurapi—invasion 
hy the Elamites. We learn that the etatue of Marduk was even 
earried off by them from Esagila, but there is no record of how 
they dealt with the temples. Under Nebuchadreszar I, however, 
a few years later, Babylon recovered the Marduk statue and 
regained its mdependence. Among the following kings many 
bear names compounded with Marduk, and were no doubt zealous 
in providing for this god's shrine. But the unsettled conditions 
of the period, the disturbance caused by the Aramaean migration 
and by the rise of the Assyrian power in the north do not argue 
for an age of prosperity in Babylon, and only m prosperous days 





"Prockech, Ihe Genesis, Dit, p. 17. 
"Reedited by Joremins in Festacheift fir Hommel. Cf. aleo Das Alte 
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were continued br Ashurbanipal and Shamash-shum-ukin; ef. 
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the ziqqurrat of Babylon seems to have been standing, for when 
Sennacherib (705-681), the conqueror of Babylon, entered the 
eity he devastated the temple, tore down the ziqqurrat, and threw 

it into the Arahtu canal.* | 
The ziqqurrat of Borsippa however seems also to have experi- 
enced a destruction, and perhaps at an earlier time, (Of especial 
importance in this connection is the inscription of Nebuchadrez- 
mar’s cylinder” “At that time E-rr-imin-an-ki, the ziqqurrat of 
Barsip which a previous king liad made—12 eubits he had ee- 
vated it, not had he raised its head, from « distant day it had eol- 
lapsed, not were in order the outlets of its water, rain and storm 
had removed its bricks, the bricks of its covering were split open, 
the bricks of its body were heaped up like a ruin mound—Mar- 
duk, my lord, aroused my heart to construct it." Now it must 
be emphasized that the activity of the previous king referred to 
was also one of restoration, since the temple tower was only ¢le- 
vated 42 cubits." The four-stage tower of the days of Merodach 
Baladan I was much higher! The necessary conclusion there- 
fore is that this older temple had been destroyed or had fallen 
into ruin, and that later on a king, who ruled « long time 
before Nebuchadrezzar, had begun its restoration. The pars 
tially restored ziqggurrat had also in the eourse of time fallen 
into ruins. This obviously compels vs to seek & much earlier 
date for the destruction of the temple than that of Sennacherib. 
In fact the attempt at restoration may antedate this king and is 
perhaps to be averedited to Merodach Baladan Il (721-710) who 
tals himself ‘the worshipper of Nebo and Marduk, the gots of 
Esagila and Exida, who provided abundantly for their pates und 
ian 

















*Bavinn Inscription, IT B14, | oi. 
aa Neubabylomtuche Konigsinechriften, 191%, p. O8¢,; ef. alee p- 
(Cf. with this the statement in Langdon p- 69 (Col TL 447.) that 
Nabopolasear raise the xiqqurrat of Babylon 30 eubitz, Ta both eases it 
does not fonm clonr whether this means from the base up, Thirty eubite 
is not sven the height of the lowest stage of Nebuchadrescar's Tower. 
Furthermore Rawlinson elnims to have found the three copies of the 
eylinder above quoted on the corners of tha third etage of E-ur-imin-an-k, 
oe that here the work of Neboch: began —He dgured 
about § metres to every stage; ef. JES 14, pp. 1-54, on the excavations 
"Cf. the Bisck Stone Enseription. Ta ae ee ee Ana 
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t seems most likely that immediately after the fall of the Cassite 
dynasty Evide and Ear-imin-an-ki, whether by violence or by 
neglect, fell into ruins. It seems to have a peculiar significance 
that the Assyrians in the #th century founded another temple by 
the name of Ezida at Nineveh and adopted to a very great extent 
the worship of the god Nabi.’ If the shrine at Borsippa had 
been flourizhing in those days such action would not have been 
very likely, Thus while the continuity of the temple of Babylon 
‘aeems to be assured to the time of Sennacherib, there is ground 
for supposing that that of Borsippa fell into ruin right after the 
Cassite era, in other words at the time of the rise of the Hebrew 
kingdom in Palestine when the Jahvist lived. 
But an additional argument from the mythological point of 
view speaks most emphatically for the tower of Borsippa. In 
the 187th Fable of Hyginus we ure told that ages ago mankind 
spoke only one language. But after Mercury had multiplied 
the languages and divided the nations, strife began to arise 
among them. Zeus was angered at Mercury’s uct but could not 
changeit. The tradition presupposed in this fable seems to have 
nd other analogy in Graeco-Roman legend. And if we recall that 
Mercury is the equivalent of the Oriental NabG@ we must imme- 
diately ask ourselves whether this is not an eastern myth that 
was imported with so much other Asiatic lore in the Hellenistic 
era. The god Nabi is the author of written language—the eryp- 
tie signs that seem so wonderful to the uninitiated ; the art of 
Writing is onee called *the mother of language and the father of 
wisiom.”° Equally mysterious, however, must have seemed the 
suund of foreign tongues. Who else could be their originator m 
a Babylonian speculative system than the Nabil Trua, 
we have no direet testimonial to this in the inseriptions. But if 
Gen. 11 originated in Babylonia—and of this there ean le no 
doubt—then Yahweh has assumed in the present version the role 
of some Babylonian deity, and this deity by every argument of 
anslogy and probability can only have been Nabi. We should 
expect the story of the dispersion of tongues to be centered at 
Nabii's shrine in Borsippa, rather than at Marduk’s sanctuary in 
* OF, Streek, op. oft. 8, 272. Shamash-sbum-okin, Stole Iuser, S' 1 13 f., 
saya that be renewed the walle of Esida which bad grown old and weak 
“Cf, Jeremias in Roseher'w Lericon J. 56. 
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The motif of the deity’s prevention of the completion of the 
tower can however be-no integral part of the official enlt story of 
Ezida. This element was added at time when Ezida and its 
ziqqurrat were greatly neglected. One ‘might be inclined to 
assign this motif entirely to the imagination of that early Hebrew 
story-teller who saw in the seens of ruin Yahweh’s verdict upon 
the self-aggrandizement of the people of Babylonia. Yet it also 
seems possible that the idea of the jealous deity, that is afraid of 
nels prowess and intervenes in order to defeat their attempt to 
overthrow him by destroying the ladder on whieh they seek to 
climb into heaven, shimmers through the story, The descent of 
the deity for punitive purposes (vy. 7) finds an analogy also in a 
passage of the so-called Kedorlaomer texts: “If the king does not 
speak righteousness, invlines toward wickedness, then his shadu 
will descend from Esharra, the temple of all the gods." It may 
well be therefore that this element goes back to s pre-Hebraic 
stage. Gunkel’s view that the story was heard from Aramaean 
Beduin on the Babylonian border!? may not be very far from the 
truth. The point of view certainly cannot be that of the native 
Babylonian citizen, Perhaps an ancient Hebrew forerunner of 
Herodotus who visited Babylonia as tradesman and came into 
coufaet with the roving Chaldsean Aramseans brought back the 
story to Palestine as he heard it From the lips of these nomads 
somewhere near the great ruing of Birs Nimrud. 

A third stage, however, in the development of the story is: 
assuredly Palestinean—that is its attraction away from Borsippa 








too obscure and unimportant for his hearers. And since ‘Babel’ 
lent itself so excellently to a pun with édal ‘to confuse’, the 
original reference to Nabii’s temple was lost. Gunkel has seen 
that the emphasis on the rout pitg, ‘to seatter.* thrive repeated, 


“Of Joremias, Das Alte Testament, p. 150. 

seeker re aimesls 00 toe. 

Tine tities the story tate two ourcts—s liy version aad a tower 
Version; no alto Procksch, who however mei tiiins that the story is # 
alty in ite present form because of the exniflont metre — 
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the towers were many-colored. In seeking the original name we 
must remember that the key form for the etymology is always the 
last one used—here Aefipa@m (v..9). There is no other Baby- 
lonian temple name so nearly like this as E-zi-da, especially if we 
recall that Sumerian E (house) appears as Aé in Hebrew (op. 
hékal = ékalfy). The form Hézida is the most likely representa- 
tion of the name in Hebrew. An identity of all consonants is 





Hot necessary; ep. "Eéliw —sd'ir, Gen, 25, 25, ete., where a mere 
voealic cor: dence was found sufficient.“ In view of all the 


other material we hove presented it seems eertain that this name 
onee stood in the text. That the pun is made with the name of 
the temple Ezida, rather than with the tawer E-ur-imin-an-k, 
presents no difieulty since even in the Babylonian texts the lat- 
ter‘is only rarely mentioned. The shorter and more familiar 
name of the greater complex of the temple was more likely to be 
Originally a cult story of Ezida, then a popular Aramaean 
legend, then a Babylonian reminiscence of a Hebrew traveller, 
and eventually a vehicle of deep religious and philosophical 
thought—sueh is the evolution of Gen. 11. 1-9. Surely a fas- 
cinating bit of history down whose vistas we here oan glance. 
“4 toch worse pun on the same of Esida with Usa occurs in 4 
Babylonian text, of, King’s The Seven Tablets of Creation, L. 200 ff, Ber. 
7, and Jermmias, dltoricntalische Gristeskultur, 1914, p. 30 note. Tt seems 
likely however that tho Hebrews heard a corrupt form of the uame, else a 





BRIEF NOTES 


The First Expedition of the Oriental Institute of the University 
of Chicago 

This expedition was intended to be a prelim ¥ reconnois- 
sance of the needs and opportunities for field research in the 

Near East since the changes resulting from the great war; but 
it was also hoped that many opportunities for the purchase of 
antiquities and historical documents of the ancient Orient might 
present themselves. These aims were in the main fulfilled. 
After attending the important joint meeting of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, the Socidti Asiatique, and the American Oriental Sovi- 
ety in London early in September, 1919, Professor Breasted pro- 
ceeded to Paris where he purchased a valuable collection of 
Oriental antiquities, chiefly Egyptian, ineluding especially a 
finely illuminated hieratie papyrus of the Book of the Dead. 

The remainder of the trip to Egypt via Venive was beset with 
many difficulties, but Dr. Breasted reached Cairo by the end of 
October, haying fallen in with Professor Clay of Yale on the 
way. A few weeks’ work in the Cairo museum viewing the 
many new accessions there, included « study of the new Cairo 
fragments of the so-called Palermo Stone, which disclosed the 
existence of a new dynasty, or group of at least ten kings of 
united Egypt who ruled before Menes, that is before the begin- 
ning of the weually recognized dynastic period. Extensive pur- 
chases of antiquities in the hands of dealers were also made, and 
a trip up the river as far as Imxor extended these purchases to 
Upper Egypt. This brief notice does not permit the mention 
even of the leading items of these large accessions, An interest- 
ing feature of the work in Egypt was an airplane trip along the 
pyramid cemeteries on the margin of the Sohara for sixty miles, 
on which Professor Breasted was able to make a series of air- 
plane views of these great tomb groups, with the especial pur- 
pose of locating prehistoric cemeteries which might show up in 
the negatives, though not visible on the ground. This oppor- 
tunity was avnilable through the kind offices of Lord Allenby, 
who is much interested in archaeological research. The mem- 
bers of the expedition assembled in Cairo and Upper Egypt dur- 
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ing December, 1919, and January, 1920, and some of. them 
pushed up the Nile as far as the First Cataract. Early in Feb- 
ruary, all five of the men belonging to the expedition were in 
Cairo ready to leave for Asia. They included Prof. D. D. Luck- 
enbill, Ludlow S$. Bull and William FP. Edgerton, both fellows 
of the Uutversity of Chicago, and Prof. A. W. Shelton of Emery 
University, besides the director, Professor Breasted. 

The party sailed from Port Said on Feb. 15th, 1920, and after 
transshipment in Bombay arrived in Basrah on March. Every 
facility was afforded the expedition by the British authorities, 
and by March 16 the party was ready to leave Basrah for 
rapid survey of the leading sites in Babylonian. The Basrah- 
Baghdad raitway line had been completed and opened only a few 
weeks before and the party was thus the first archaeological expe- 
dition to make the BasraleBaghdad trip with the use of this 
line, whieh greatly facilitated the journey. The first stop was 
at Ur, now called *Ur Junction’ (1), whence the party visited 
the ruins of Ur and Hridu, using Ford vans: furnished by the 
British Army, and proceeded also vis Nasirtyah up the Shatt 
el-Hai some eighty miles as far as Kal'at es-Sikkar. From titis 
point Tell Yokha was visited, besides « number of unidentified 
sites of which there are many on both sides of the Shatt el-Hai, 
especially above Kal'at es-Sikkar on the east side of the Shatt. 
Returning to the railway at Ur Junction the trip wp the Eu- 
phrates to Baghdad was made by rail, stopping wt all the’ well- 
known sites, especially Babylon, left precisely as last worked by 
the Germans wider Koldewey. 

The Tigris trip was likewise made by rail as far Kal'at Sher- 
gat (the spellings are those of the new British survey), that is 
some eighty miles below Mosul and Nineveh. All the leading 
sites as far as Khoraahad were visited and studied. While there 
had been more than one dangerous corner of Babylonia through 
which the expedition passed, it was on the Tigris journey that 
the most huzardous situations were first experienced. On aITiv- 
ing at Shergat on the return trip the railway was cut by the 
Arabs and also broken in two other placea by a heavy storm. 

: Civil Commissioner, Col. A. T. 
Wilson, the British Governor General of Mesopotamia, asked the 
expedition to proveed up the Euphrates to Salihiyah, some 300 
miles above Baghdad, in order to record and rescue as far as 











possible some extr inary Roman paintings diselosed by the 
excavation of a rifle prt. The British authorities civil and mili- 
tary furnished the transportation, seven automobiles, and leav- 
ing Baghdad on April 29th, the expedition reached the vast 
Roman fortress of Salthiyal on the right bank of the Euphrates 
on May 4th. The paintings, which proved to be of unusual inter- 
eat, were iluly photographed and as carefally studied as the time 
would permit, and on the morning of May ith, the expedition 
shifted to five Turkish arabanahs or native wagons, and entering 
the Arab State threw themselves upon the protection of the 
local officials of King Faisal. Moving up the right bank of the 
Euphrates through Dér ez-Zér and past the mouths of the 
on the fifth of May, 1920, being the first group of non-Moslems 
to cross the Arab State since its proclamation in March, of the 
same year. Although the expedition passed directly over the 
fighting ground between Arabs and British, it met with the 
friendliest reception from all the sheikhs, and learned much of 
the present situation in King Faisal’s dominions, The ocvasion 
which made it possible for an American expedition to take the 
risk, however, was not only the friendly feeling of the Arabs 
toward Americans, It was likewise the fact that the British 
had just drawn in their front on the Euphrates about a hundred 
miles down river from Salithiyah to a point just above -Anab. 
As a result the Arabs were momentarily feeling im the best of 
humors, during which the American party managed to elip 
through in safety. The chief danger for the time was from 
brigands 

As there was imminent danger that the railway south of 
Aleppo would be cut by the Arabs in order to hamper the French, 
the expedition made haste southward, stopping only at-Tell Nebi 
Mindoh, the ancient Kadesh of Ramses IT’s famous battle. A 
careful reconndissance of this place was made, and after a visit 
at Baalbek the expedition hurried out of the hazardoug regions 
of inner Syria and made its headquarters. at Beyrut, whence: 
the leading sites along the sncient Phoenician coast were in- 
spected. After a brief visit to Damascus and two vonferences 
with King Faisal, the expedition shifted to Palestine, but here, 
just us in Syria, conditions were too disturbed to permit much 
work, The Plain of Megiddo, where the party endeavored in 
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vain to reach Tell el-Mutesellim, was quite unsafe, and even 
Jericho was inaccessible from Jerusalem, 

The conditions as to available labor for excavation, the times 
of ¥ear when such work would least disturb the demand i 
agricultural Inbor, the varying scale of wages, especially the 
increase in wages resulting from war conditions, available vacant 
land for disposal of dump,—all these local questions eondition- 
ing excavations were examined at most of the leading sites in 
Western Asia except in Asia Minor, where the rebellion of Mus- 
tafa Kamal Pasha made the country quite Imaccessible, At the 
same thme the Jegal conditions and the regulations of government 
to whieh auch work would be subject were taken up with the 
French and British authorities, A valuable collection of eunel- 
form documents and works of art was obtained in Western Asia 
also, besides a group of some 250 Cappadocian tableta purchased 
in Cairo. 

Dr. Luekenbill remained in Beyrat to develop the large series 
of negatives taken by the expedition in Western Asia, while the 
rest of the party returned to Cairo, especially to look after the 
shipment of purehases to America. On hearing of the facts 
observed by the expedition in Asia Lord Allenby requested Pro- 
fessor Breasted to change his route and to return to America via 
London in order to report in person to Premier Lioyd-George 
and to the Foreign Minister, Earl Curzon, Professor Breasted 
therefore left for in Jane with letters from Lord Allenby 
to the two ministers and reported as desired, The antiquities 
secured have sines nrrived eafely in America, tut it will be long 
before they ean be properly installed and exhibited. 

James H. Breasren 





University of Chicago 
Beptember 10, 1020 


NOTES OF THE SOCIETY 
The following have been added to the Committee on Enilarge- 
ment of Membership: President Taleott Williams, Dr. d. E- 
Abbott, Professors F. B. Blake, A. V. W. Jackson. 
On page 221 of the last (June) number of this volume (4) of 
the Jourwan, in the report of the Proceedings at Ithaca, the 
paper on ‘Notes on Criticism of Inscriptions: I, The Behistam 
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Inseription of Darius the Great’ was erroneously attributed to 
Professor M. Jastrow of the University of Pennsylvania, The 
paper was by Professor R. G. Kent of the University of Pennsyl- 
yatia. The copy red correctly, and was correvtly set; the galley | 
proof was correct; but by som strange accident the change was 
made in the printers’ offis after galley proof, and the error was 
overlookt in page proof. The editors and the printers both 
deeply regret the annoymg mistake, and tender their apologies to 
Professor Kent. | 





NOTES OF OTHER SOCIETIES, ETC. 


Dr, Louis H, Gray, us delegate of the American Council of 
Learned Bocieties devoted to Humanistic Studies, has presented 
4 report on the transactions of the meeting of the Union Acad- 
émiqne Internationale, held in Brussels, May 26-23, 1920, The 
following is a summary of the more important points in the 

Sinve the first session of the Union at Paris, the a 
Rumania, Portugal, Serbia, and Norway have adhere 
Union. 

The Union approved in principle several scholarly projects to 
be tndertaken under its auspices’ Among these were (1) a 
revision of Du Cange, (2) an edition of the works of Grotius, (3) 
a catalog of Greek alehemic manuscripts, (4) a corpus of Attic 
Vases. 

It proved impracticable to obtain a fixt date for the meetings of 
the Union, as the American delegate had been instructed to pro- 
pose. Hegarding the American proposals dealing with the CLL 
and (76, the delegate reports that ‘there is, on the one hand, no 
desire to take over enterprises of international scholarly impor- 
tance from countries not represented in the Union; but, on the 
other hund, there is still less feeling that it would be possible to 
collaborate with the countries in question.’ 

The American Delegate euggests that serious efforts be made to 
secure finds to support the extraordinary budget of the Union's 
secretariat, as for instance by levying a small additional tax on 
the members of the component societiss, He also snggests that 
in the future the American delegates be chosen fram scholars pro- 
ceeding from America to Europe during the period between the 
sessions of the American Council and those of the Union, and that 
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if possible they should be persons who have been personally pres- 
ent at the sessions of the Anierioan Council, in order that they 
may be directly acquainted with the discussions which have taken 
place of projects to. he presented to the (Union. 

The Pontificio Istituto Biblico in Rome has published the first 
three parts of its new journal Riblica (1920, pp. 1-428), bearing 
on Bible stadies. While the editorial tongue is Latin the various 
articles appear not only in that language but also in Ttalinn, 
French, Spanish, English, German, To the leading articles a 
Latin summary is prefixed. A fall and admirably arranged bib- 
liography is part of the contents, along with personal notes and 
correspondence. Biblica is received in exchange by the Library 
of this Society. The same Institute also announees the publica- 
tion of a series entitled Orientatia, i. e. ‘commentaril de rebus 
assyro-babylonicis, arabicis, aegyptiacis et id gentts aliis," The 
first fascicle announced will contain articles by A. Deimel, 

La Service des Antiquités et des Beaux Arts de la haute Com- 
mission de la Rép. Francaise en Syrie (Beyrouth) announves the 
publication ofa new archaeological series under the title Syria. 
This will be received in exchange by our Library. 

The Société des Etudes Arméimiennes has been established in 
Paris for the promotion of researches and publications relating 
to Armenia. It will publish the Revue des Etudes Arménicnnes, 
the first fascicle of which is to appear this year. The Adminis- 
trateur-Archiviste is Prof. F. Macler, 3 Bue Cunin-Gridaine, 
Paria, 

‘The Société Ernest Renan was organized at its first general 
meeting on December 18, 1919, The Society “a pour objet de 
remettre en Inmiére la tradition francaise dans le domaine ile 
I'liistoire et de la philosophic religeuses, d‘en montrer la con- 
tinttité et Ia richesse.’ It will publish » bimensual Bulletin and 
hes commissioned the preparation of a new edition of Astruc’s 
Conjectures eur la Genése und of 8 bibliography of Renan, The 
Seervtaire général is M. Paul Alphandéry, 104 rie de la Faicon- 
derie, Paris, XVI, France. 

Of the last year’s staff at the American School of Oriental 
home in July, Professor Clay in September, Dr. Albright has 
the Fellow, Dr, C. C. MeCown, 
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The British School of Archaeology in Palestine was formally 
opened on August 9, with addresses by the High Commissioner, 
Sir Herbert Samuel, Pére Lagrange, Professor Garstang anid 
Dr. Albright. Dr. Garstang has begun exeavating Ashkelon in 
behalf of the Palestine Exploration Fund. A committee inciud- 
ing representatives of the Schools of Archaeology and the various 
nationalities has been appointed by the High Commissioner to 
assist in drafting a law of antiquities, 

Of the last year’s staff at the American School of Oriental 
Research in Jerusalem, Professors Worrell and Peters returned 
home In July, Professor Clay in September, Dr, Albright has 
become Acting Director of the School and will be assisted by the 
Fellow, Dr. C, C, MeCoun. 


PERSONALIA 

Rubbi Ett Maree, of Albany, died July 29. He became a 
member of the Society this year. 

Professor Faimonce Dewrzsce has anne meed his retirement 
from his professorship at the University of Berlir 

Mr, Benjamin Sorre Lraan, of Philadelphia, a Life Mem- 
ber of this Society and a founder of the Oriental Club of Phila- 
delphia, died August 30, at the age of 84 years, 

Prof. Parmonce Schwantrx, of the University of Konigsbers 
died February 6, 1919. 

A private communication announces that Prof. Wrmetat 
Boveser, of the University of Gottingen, died this year. 

Prof. Campes M. Couey, of Allegheny College, Meadville, 
Ps. a member of this Society, died Mary 3, | 











THE TEXTUAL CRITICISM OF INSCRIPTIONS 


Usrvraesirr or PEenssrLvaNia. 


|. Scronane axe Now well equipped wit reatises upon the 

eorruptions whieh: are found in manuseripts, and apon the man- 

ner in which editors must proceed os they make up a corrected 
text. We may mention, in this connection, the following seleoted 
authorities, most of which contain references to earlier worl; 

James Gow, A Companion to School Classics", 47-10 (1891). 

W. MM. Lindsay, An [ntroduction fo Latin Textual Emendation 
bused on the Tert of Plautus (1896), 

Harold W. Jolmston, Latin Manuscripts, 79-99 (1897). 

F. W, Shipley, Cerfain Sources of Corruption in Latin Manu- 
scripts: a atudy based upon two manuseripts of Tac: Codex 
Puteanus (Afth century), and tle copy Codex Reginensiz 762 
(ninth century), in Amer. Journ, Archaeology, 7. 1-25, 157- 
197, 405-428 (1905). 


9 ‘Well adapted os these are for their purpose, which is. to 
acquaint the sholar with the ° rulea of the gamo’ in the criticism 
and the emendation of manuscript texts, be edits or elucidates 
them, they do not so well serve for the handling of instriptional 
texts. For the manuscripts may be the results of one copying 
after another, each new copy suffering perhaps ndditional cor: 
ruption at points which are already corrupt + butt an inseription is 
in practically all instances merely transferred from a mantseript 
draft to its permanent position on stone or bronze, and therefore 
less subject to complicated corruption. At the same time, the 
speed with which « copyist transeribes with pen upon paper or 
Epon parchment, is a factor lesiding likewise to greater error than 
the alowness with which the engraver transfers his text, letter by 
latier (not word by word), to its place of permanent record, On 
the other hand, the inseription may be copied in am alphabet dif- 
fering from that in whieh the original draft stands, and this will 
prodiiee a series of corruptions to which manuseript copies rarely 
afford: parallels, exerpt that we may compare the manner in 
which Greek words in Latin texts have been miseopied by the 
19 TAOS 40 
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scribes; or unless we inclode within our field the manuscri 
India and of the Avesta, 

3. For these reasons, it is my intention to examine critically 
the accepted or suspected errora in certain iInseriptions of formal 
eharacter, which should be written with « considerable degree 
of eare, and should therefore not contain many errors of a hap- 
hazard nature, in order to determine precisely the kinds of errors 
which actually do oceur im inscriptions: The results and the 
principles thereby reached, even if not revolutionary, will be 
a firm basis on which philologists may found their utilization of 
the linguistie evidence furnished by mseriptional forms—evi- 
dence which, for ancient languages, has no rival for validity 
excepting only the remarks of contemporary writers upon points 
of grammar and pronunciation, 

4 Varinations from an original copy may be classified in sev- 
eral ways. Jolnston (pp. 80 ff.) prefers a scheme based vhiefly 
upon the causes: (1) Unavoidable changes; (2) Intentional 
changes; (3) Accidental changes, Including (a) those of the ear, 
(b) those of the eye, (c) those of the memory, (d) those of the 
judgment. Lindsay (p. 10) groups them mainly by their 
ee (1) Emendation, (2) Transposition, (3) Omission, (4) 

‘ion, (5) Unies (i) Confusion tf ee (7) Con- 
Contractions, Neither of these classifications, however, 

is free trodn its (Meena aince the divisions wad subedi- 
visions prove not to be mutually exclusive in practice; and for 
dealing with inscriptions, where the corruptions are not of sue 
complicnted nature as those in manuscripts, it seems better to 
revert to the old and simple classification of (1) Loss, (2) Addi- 
ares Change, with subdivisions which will he developed as 

6. Tt must be understood that it is not within the provinee of 
the present investigation to include phenomena which rest upor 
Oo conventionalized orthography or npon eon iin In pronim- 
dation, In Latin inseriptions of the older period, the failure to 
double the gonsonants 3 in Writing would not here be handled, since 
that ts © convention of the alphabet in nse; but a doubling of a 
cinsanant which should. not be doubled would be taken into 
account, Similarly, in a Latin inseription of the later period, 
the variation between e and a« results fram confusion in the pro- 
nunciation, and ia valuable as evidence for the pronunciation of 
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the time; it is not the purpose here to deal with such matters. 
The editor of a text must, it is trne, eliminate such corruptions 
ag well as the grosser errors (¢. g., Plaut. Epid. 231 crutwlam 
BJ, for crecatulam, found im A); but errors or orthographic 
variations which rest merely wpan conventions in spelling and 
wnfusion in the sounds, must in inseriptions be left as precious 
evidence for the student of philology. Our purpose is, then, to 
prepare the text of certain inscriptions in such a way that the 
philologist may use it with confidence in reconstructing the bis- 
tory of the language; and to fix the rules and principles for 

6. Again, we are not to deal with restorations of missing 
characters, which, so far as no traces remain, are entirely con- 
jectural; ior may we accept such conjectures in poorly pre- 
served portions and then seek to find errors in the few characters 
whith are to be read; such a procedure would be quite unscien- 
tific. Our attention is to be directed to those words and ehar- 
acters which are legible, and our field overlaps that of conjec- 
tural restoration only when characters are preserved in part, 60 
that they may be read in more than one way; in this situation we 
eau hardly draw a definite line of demareation between restora- 
tion and textual criticixm. 

7. For this purpose the followmg inscriptions have beer 

‘T. Old Persian: the Inscription of Darius the Great, at 

{I. Greek: the Bronze Tablets with the treaties between Nan- 
pactus and the Hypocnemidian Loerians, aud between the Ocan- 
theans and the Uhu eans 

If. Osean: the Tabula Bantina. 
IV. Umbrian: the Bronze Tables of Tguviam. 

V. Latin: the preamble to the Edict of Diocletian fixing 
Maximum prices. 

I, The Rehistan Inseription of Darius tha Great. 

& The Inseription of Darius the Great, cut hich up on the 
face of the cliff at Behistan in Western Persia, records the acees- 
sion of Darius to the throne of Persia and hig suceessful sup 
pression of a number of revolts against his power. [t is 
engraved in « cuneiform sylisbary, the conventions of which are 
well determined and familiar to seholars (cf., for example, E. L. 
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Johnsen, Historical Grammar of the Ancient Persian Language, 
29-35; also R. G. Kent, JAOS 35, $25-329, 332, on special points). 
The text is presented in the cuneiform svllabary, with translitera- 
tion, translation, and critical annotations, by Li. W, King and 
KR. C, Thompson, The Sculptures and Inseription of Darius the 
Greal on the Rock of Behistin in Persia, 1-91 (1907), a prublica- 
tion of the British Museum embodying the results of their reex- 
amination of the rock and ite: inscription; this is the definitive 
text. <A transliteration and translation, with critical notes and 
vorabulary, is contained in H.C,Tolman, Ancient Persian Lericon 
and Texts (1908) ; and the same seholar’s Cuneiform Supplement 
(1910) contains an autographed expy of the text in the eunei- 
form, and ai an appendix BE. L. Johnson's Index Verborum ‘to 
the Old Persian Inscriptions, which is a complete word concor- 
dance: these two volumes are Nos. VI and VII in the Vanderbilt 
Griental Series. These will be referred to hereafter by easily 
recounizahle abbreviations. 

9, The most striking feature of the inseription is the extreme 
care with which it is engraved, demonstrable errors being very 
few, now that the text has been definitively recorded by KT. 
Bot this eare is not to be wondered at; for without it the record 
would have become « hodge-podge, since 23 of the 36 characters 
of the ayllabary are transformable into other characters by tle 
addition or the subtraction of a single stroke, and eleven of the 
remaining thirteen are convertible hy subtracting one stroke and 
adding another—in some eases this being merely a placing of the — 
sane stroke in a new position, Besides this, King Darius 
attached a high value to the records, as is evident from his injune- 
tions for their preservation in 4. 69-80, and must have pluced 
the work im charge of his most ckilled engravers, 

10. There are @ few pointa which lie on the border-line 
between orthographic convention and epigraphic error. It is 4 
convention that an absolutely final short @ be written with the 
sign of length, and that final i or whe followed by the correspomd- 
ing semivowel, But when an enclitic follows, the a or y* or w%, 
respectively, may be omitted: the examples are Listed in Stud. 
$13, §3, §7 (=R, G. Kent, Studies in the Old Persian Inacrip- 
fons, in JAOS 35. 321-352); and the same variation. oveurs in 
the final sound of tho prior element of compounds, Further, 
there are a few instances where the @ is not written to show the 
graphic length of the final a, but the instances are chieity where 
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the word forms a unit with the following: e. ¢., the genitive of 5 
month name in -ghya before mahya ‘month’ and the genitive of 
@ personal name before pué’a ‘son’ and sometimes before faumayd 
‘family’, Other examples of this phenomenon must be regarded 
as errors (Slwd. 329 ftn.). . 

ll. After the characters with inherent ¢ (j/ d' mi! e') or a (he 
ge f= d=" m* r*), it is a convention to repeal the vowel 25 a 
separate character; doubtless because ufter other consonants, 
where for want of the special character the sign with inherent 
a@ was written, the ¢ or v was of necessity represented separately. 
But sometimes after the signs with inherent # or the separate 
vowel sign was omitted, though not so often as it was inserted. 
The examples of omission of 4 are the following - 
arm'niyaiy (artmin*igtiy*) 2, 23-34, 30, 44, 48; but arminiva 2, 29, 

3, 78-79, 4, 29, arminiyaiy 2. 59, 64, ormina 1, 15, arminan 

9. $0, 32, 50, 52 (all these with arem'in~). Some of these 

examples are mutilated, but they can be read with sufficient 

accuracy to determine the presence or absence of the +. 
vam 1, 69, 71; viddpatiy 3. 26 (and restored in 2. 16); ti [ya] 
4, 66 (always v@- in the Behistan Inseription). 
wibieta 1. 65; the normalized spelling ts not entirely certain. 
uitaspa 1. 4, 2. 99, 04, 97, 9. 4, 7, A. 5; vtdspam 3. 2, 8; 
pi#ldspahya 1, 2-3, 4, A. 3, 6 (always i'lar'p*- on the 

Behistan Inseription). Some of the examples are mutilated, 

hut the absenes of the ¢ is always determinable. 


12. The omission of u after consonants with inherent “ seems 
to occur in this ingeription only in the name Nobwkudracara, 
which appears as n’b*uh“d@rte*r* in 1. 75-19, BA, 03, but with the 
fall writing (-k*wd*-) in 3. 50-81, 59 (restored), 4. 14, 29-30, D. 
3-4 L &6 (-d*. omitted ; see $24, below). 

13. The erratie writings after A* are listed in Stud, $24, and 
neeil not be discussed here. 

14, Finally, we should note that in the Behistan Inseriptions 
the words are earefully separated by an angied sign with the 
apex to the left, This sign precedes the word rather than follows 
it, for where the sense suifers a paragraph break there is a blank 
on the-surface of the rock and the word-livider comes after the 
blank, just before the initial word of the new paragraph, Since 
the Gre columns form @ continuous text, the divider does not 
oueur at the end of the first four. The end of the fifth is illeg?- 
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ble; yet the divider probably stood there, for in the short inserip- 
tions labeling the figures of the seulptures, which are complete 
texts in themselves, it is found at the end of all exeept two (H 
and KR). Between.$3 and §4 of A (line 13), KT give no divider; 
but Tolman CS 45 gives it. We might note that the last stroke 
of the preceding character, h*, is identies! with the divider, and 
that this may have led to confusion either of the engraver or of 
the modern copyist. 


I, Errors of Omission. 

15. 1. 50 h®c'a < d*r*i*m* seems to stand for h*cta < d*r*- 
(ugta < d*r4)d*m*,= hacd drawgé daréom, the omission being 
due to the repetition in the text of the four identical characters 
a<- dr, 20 that the engraver passed from the one set to the 
other with omission of the two intervening characters (ef. Stud. 
$3d-§46, especially §44). This species of error may be termed 
Haplography with Shipping. 

16, 1, 54-55 aurt/m*ztam* for aur4/m*z*d‘qm* = Auramaz- 
dim, with omission of d*. The omission was made easy by the 
fact that d* is formed of one horizontal stroke above two vertical 
strokes, while a, which follows d*, consists of one horizontal stroke 
above three vertical strokes. The two letters are so similur that 
the omission is almost an haplography; as however they are not 
absolutely identical, this species of error may be termed Pseudo- 
Haplography, 

V7. 1. 78-79 n#b*/uk«d*rcers, as also at 1. 84 and 1. 93, lacks 
the character w after k*, a5 Was noted in §12. The omission 
seems to be favored not only by » certain superfluousness of the 
vowel character after the eonsonant with inherent w, but by the 
liketiess of the following letter, The w is the divider followed by 
a horizontal stroke above two vertical strokes; d* is one horizontal 
stroke above two vertical strokes. The w is therefore identical 
with the divider plos dé, It is possible that here again i 
example of Pseudo-Haplogra: 
sion ooours throw theses ba Fay sischesion We soehac ertaeees oe 
it is not & mere error of seript, 

18. 1. 95-96 a/piiim* = dpizim, for nominative ipig pins the 

enelitie jm, But es geminates are never written in this syila- 

bary, it is better to regard dpidim for dpii-sim as an orthographic 
convention than as an example of true Haplography. | 
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19. 3. 38-39 wh*ye/e*d*atehty* and 3, 46 uth*y*sd*al hy", = 

Vahyarddtahya;-3. 49 and again 3, 51 oh*i* = aha"ta. 
- These four words, found within a few lines of each other, share 
the same error, the failure to write the conventional final a for 
a short a which was not protected by a final consonant. The fact 
that in ihe first three of the examples the next word begins with 
a, might seem to be « factor in the failure to write the final a; 
but the same paragraphs include five or more instances where 
the eonventional final a is written even though the next word 
beging with the same character. These four words then seem to 
represent the engraver’s resistance to the unphonetic writing ; for 
the a inherent in the preceding consonant sign was adequate to 
represent the short vowel, and was fo used if the short vowel was 
followed by a weak final consonant not represented in writing. 
This might be termed Omission for Phonetic Accuracy. 

50 9. 77 wa for uita—uld. As the omitted bears no 
eloge resemblance to either the preceding or the following char- 
acter, this error may be classed as Omission, without any contrib- 

ay 4. 72 cots lta = avebisli, is hardly to be interpreted 
‘without emendation. The simplest correction is that of Hoif- 
manti-Kutsehke (quoted Tolman Ler. 69, CS. v), who thinks that 
it is really two words, avada #ta, run together by the failure of the 
engraver to represent the divider, Since * consists of two 
dividers under # horizontal stroke, this is a possible instance. of 
‘Pseudo-Haplography; but the interpretation ‘stand thou thus 
<and> guard <them>' for the two words and the following 
pari[ba}ra leaves the final verb without its pronominal object, 
vhieh is unusnal in the inseription, and makes the uncompounded 
ald assume the F which would be proper only after prefixes ending 
in ¥ or w and after the reduplication int. Yet as the 3 is found 
in aigtate and extended in niyadtdyam niyaitdya, such an exten- 
‘gion to ata is not too unlikely. 

9. ‘Tolman's emendation, making the # o miswriting for the 
word divider, and fa the promamima object of the following verb, 
is improbable, since the demonstrative stem fa- ia not found a o 
separate word elsewhere in the Old Persian jnscriptions, and the 
addition of the two strokes to the divider so as to make the #* & 
an unlikely error. 


23. 4. 83 w)ta[n® < n*lam* = U}td[na n]ama, is the proba- 
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his restoration of the passage, but KT 76 ftn. 2 state that the gap 
has room for only two eharavters, not three, It is likely 
that either the first or the second #* was omitted: an omission 
which may be termed Tele-Haplography, and is to be defined as 
the fmilure to write one of two identical characters or groups of 
characters which are not contiguons, though the mtervening 
character or characters remam. There is a possibile alternative, 
that it was the divider which was-omitted; since the symbol »* 
vonsists of two horizontal strokes followed by the divider, the 
omission of the divider at this point would be an instance of 
Pseudo-Haplography. 

24. 1, 5-6 wih whk™ort/cr* for n*b*wh*wd*re%r* — Nabukudra- 
cara, hina lost the d* ‘This is an easy example of Pseudo-Hap- 
lography, since ti is the samo a3 d* with a prefixed divider: thus 
wd? et ed, 

23. L111 b*eb*rewe* for b°abireye = Babiraue, The fof the 
second syllable is omitted, although the preceding consonant has 
inherent a, and neither the preceding nor the following character 
closely resembles j, This must be classed as simple Omission, 

Il. (Errors of Addition. 

26. 1, 23 I*y*n*a <meta atands for fyta < mw tyd 
mond. The sign m* is repeated from the following word. ‘This 
repetition of a character in a position separated by one or more 
letters from its rightful place, may he termed Tole-Dittography. 

<i, 4. 44 wpa) rtisiy*iy® has repetition of #y* at the end of 
the word, according to Tolman, Ler, 122 (where other interpre 
tations also are listed), and is to be borane as upavertiriy, A 
first singular middle, This is a typienl example of normal Dil- 
lography. 

Hi. Errors of Change. 

28. 3. 55 wg*urts for eg*ubet*—agaubata, The sign r* 
consists of three parallel horizontal strokes followed by one Vver- 
tical stroke; b# consists. of two horizontals followed by one ver- 
tical. The error bere is therefore made by adiling one horizontal 
stroke, which changes * to r*; this may be termed Change by 
Addition. 

29, 3. 66 gid“ui*e*, — Ga"dutave, seems to be an error for 
Go"dwmavo, in view of the kantwma+ at the corresponding 
plave in the Elamitic version, though KT confirm the reading i 
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rather than m", Since m* is made of one horizontal stroke fol- 
lowed by three verticals, and (* ia made of two horizontals fol- 
lowed hy three verticals, this is a second instance of Change by 





BO, 3. 67 wr for ab*r?—wahora. By the omission of one 
horizontal stroke, b* is transformed inte r* (cf on 3. 56 shove, 
where the converse change is diveussed), This may be termed 
Change ty Subtraction. 

31. 4. 71-72 d*/Ms* should probably be w/f*e* — wlara (Hoff- 
mann-Kutsebke, quoted by Jolson 7V. 27, ef. Talman ter, 98}. 
The divider prefixed to d* produces uw, and » short horizontal 
atroke prefixed to s* produces ot. It may be that these strokes 
originally stood on the rock, and that they have bocome illegible 
through weathering ; but if nothing has so disappeared, this word 
gives two more examples of Change by Subtraction. The divider 
is recorded by KT as legible before the d*; the reduction of <a 
(=< <d*) to<d* showa also a haplological element. This par- 
ticular variety of Change by Subtraction might be termed Sems- 
ffaplology. 

32. 4.7) and 73 ek*etoh*y* — vikandhy, 4. T7 w'th naked a 
= vikandhadié (30 rend by Jackson) were read by KT as having 
‘5? and not @. In view of rijeke* 1. 64 and aike*tur 4. 80, it 
seems certain that these are forms from the root kun; and if = 
really stands on the Rock, it is another instance of Change by 
Subtraction, for ane vertical stroke followed by three horizontals 
forms &*, and one vertical followed hy two horizontals forms «*. 

29 | hesitate to list further possible errors from the text of 
the Behistan inseription. Secholara have made many conjectures, 
as may be seen by examining the critical apparatits in ‘Tolman, 
Lez., but most of the conjectures do not deverve a 
since the minute collation by KT. The following might, how 
ever, be listed, even if only to support the actual text: 

1, %. 4, 66-67 ufrastam; 4. 35 ufradtam; 4. 69 ufraita- (ef, 
Stud, §64-$69.) The variation. between » and # is merely the 
result of leveling (Stud. 351, fin. 4). 

1. 20 khamafad for *hamamdid almost certainly represents the 
actual pronunciation, and is therefore not.an example of Hap- 
lenrechy, but an example of Haplology (Siud. $46). 

AG-RT id*/bsersine is by many scholars. supposed to lack two 
Sees4a tha cag ob cna peter ce: ue fr? /b4artim® = udtrabdrim 
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‘camel-borne,' ef. Avestan witra ‘camel.’ But udabdrim may be 
correct, if usa was a doublet form of wiira as asa waa of aspa 
‘horse’ (Stwe. §47-§51), | | 

1. 87 as°m?=asam ; 2. 2, 71, 3. 41, 72 as*h*arib4il— asabaribil. 
The establishment of asa as a doublet of aspa makes emendation of 
these forms superfluous (ef Stud. §50). | 

2. 14 h¢r*h*an*m? = harbdnam ‘tongue’, KT 36 fin, 4 explain 
it us from the root in Latin sorbed; this eliminates the need of 
correction (cf. Tolman Ler, 134). 

2. 75 and 89 weesma ‘eye’ may be correet, though somewhat 
indistinct on the Rock (cf Weissbach ZDMG 61. 726, quoted by 
Tolman Lez, 75). 

3. 8 dakatam is the correct singular form, and not an error for 
(akatd, which is the eorrect plural form, required in the other 
eighteen passeges where the word is used (cf. Bartholomae, as 
quoted by Tolman Ley, 95). | 

4, 6 adomsim: the explanation of the diffieult enclitic is given 
Stud. §52-463, especially §63, 

2, 65 ++ m*nweei*m® or+ +2*n*-or++f*un"-- the reading is 
too uncertain for the passage to be used here. | 

+. 89 4[ya) dipi (the Hlegible gap has space for tat one ehar- 
acter, according to KT 77 ftn, 5); 4. 90 ya [d]épi, ‘This iy" 
is not to be emended to iy*m" = iyam, but is to be read ty, from 
Indo-European *7 (Stud. 348, fin, 2}. 

5, 11 wld < daiy < marda ‘and he annihilated them,’ Objes- 
tion has been taken to daiy as an orthotone and ss an accusative. 
But the change of enclities to orthotones and vies versa can be 
paralicled elsewhere, and the form of the accusative plural in 
Old Persian, outside the enclitie pronouns (which can have no 
nominstive), is invariably that of the naminative plural (Stud. 
436, ftn. 2), notably in the third person pronouns (avery, imaiy, 
fyaty). The orthotone value and the nominative form as sccusa- 
tive therefore go hand in hand, and mutually confirm the reading 
of the text rather than make it suspicioys. 

#4, In the passages of the Behistan Inseription which are 
of the following kinds, which have been defined as they were 
met : 
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I. Errors of Omission : 
Omission, with no apparent motive: 20, 25, 
Omiiaion for Phonetic Accuracy: 19. 
Haplography: 18. 
Haplography with Skippimg: 15. 
Tele-Haplography: 23. 
Pseudo-Haplography: 16, 17, 21, 23, 24. 
Il. Errore of Addition: 
Dittography: 27. 
| Tele-Dittography ; 26, 
OL Errors of Change: 
Change by Addition: 28, 29. 
Change by Subtraction (including Semi-Haplogra- 
| phy: 31) : 30, 31, 32. 
85. For convenience, the following index of passages, topics, 
and words discussed above, id appended ; 





Passages: 4.23 (ta{(na) s}ama 20 
1.25 ty<an 8 wuind 24 4.89, G1 fy dipi 33 
1.30 hamatd 33 6.1) utd daly marda 39 
1. 50 hacd dra(ugd dar)éam 15 L.6-6 Nobubu(d) racura 12, 24 
1, 4-55 ceramag(d)dm 16 LV Bab(ijrewe 85 


1. 65 wWeiboifers 11 
1. 78-79, 84,98 Nabubidracera 12, 17 


1. 56-87 wlabdrim 33 Topics: 
1.87 asom 33 Euclitic promonoe 32 (biw) 
195-06 Apiiim 18 Final vowels 10, 19 
oth harbdacm 3a (itmlratel cummnente 18 
2.75, 59 wear 3 tnherent (11 
‘$8 oubatam 33 Inherent w 11, 14, 17 
4: 38-80, 40 Foiadifahya 19 Vowels after ha at 
$40, 01 ahante 19 Ward divider 14, 22, a, 83 
3.56 ageubota 3 
3.60 Goelemore 20 Words: 
3.67 ebare 50 earmima 1) 
nts a(tja 20 arminiza fi 
dein 24 eeahdrihts 33 
rl Hi aporajriciy<aiy> 27 afrestu wfradte 33. 
4,65 44 menweafom or tommy 10 
44t(ujnuaiom 33 Nabubkadrocura 12, 17, 24 
4. T1, 72 wikandhy 32 pura 16 
471-72 ofeva 31 madApd 10 
4.72 opogd dta 21, 22 re ll 


M77 eikandhadiz 32 widtaxpa 1 


MALOBA, THE MARATHA SAINT 


Sumurt, New Jesser 


THe story oF MALowa, as related by Mahipati in his: Bhak- 
talllimrita, is tragic in the extreme, and well ilnstrates: the 
Hindu conception of God, as a very present help in time of 
tronble, 

That Maloha was an historic personage need not be serigusly 
questioned on the ground of the miraculous element in his story. 
Duyineshwar, Nimdev, Uiknith, Takerdm, and Ramdas, of 
into the accounts of their lives. It is a Hindu feeling that those 
who live 40 near to God, as do the true saints, are agents through 
whom Ged manifests His power, and that He is sure te do so 
when they are in distress, 

Mohipati (b. 1775, d, 1790) is par excellence the biographer of 
the Maratha saints, but he was not a higher critie of lis sources 
of information, He aceepted the traditional stories as true. 
His Bhaktavijaya, Santalilamrita, and Bhaktalila irita contain 
long lists of authors and works used by him. No evidence sug- 
gests that he might have been an inventor of Lives, He antici- 
pates the. charge, however, and in his Santalilimrita 1, 67-69 
Says, “You will raise this doubt in-your mind and say, *' You 
have drawn on your own imagination,”” This ix not so. Listen. 
Great Poet-saintw have written books in many languages, It is 
on their authority that I write this Santulllimritu. If I wrote 
on ty Own authority, my statements would not be respected. The 
Husband of Rakmani is witness to this. who knows all hearts’. 
If Mahipati drew his information from inhisteric sources, 
Milobi may not stand in the list of wetnal saints, but the story, 
illustrating the Hindy idea of God's intervention in the edlam- 
ities befalling his saints, will not lowe its point thereby, 

With data so meagre, it is useless to speculate on the date of 
Milobil, for in the very unchronologinally arranged lists of saints 
as given by Shekh Mahamad (in 1696), by Jayarimasuta (ce. 
1718), by Mahipati (172170) and ty Moropant (1729-1794), 
tht name appears among those o£ both earlier and later date: 








Malobd, the Maratha Saint a01 


There have been published English translations of the Abhangs 
of the Poet-Saint Tukarim and there are translations of small 
portions of the works of other Marathi Saints, but the intensely 
interesting aceounta of their lives, handed down by tradition, 
anil related in verse by the poet Mahipati, though they have Ere- 

quently been summarized have never been published in an Eng- 
ish translation, Mahipati's aceount of their lives is worthy of 
translation, for it reveals accurately and most vividly the Hindu 
ideal of a true saint. 


Mdloba, the Mariithd Saint 
Tronstation of Mahipati’s Bhaktatilimrita, d1, 148-2173. 

41.148. There once lived in the Province of Varhid' a Bhakta® 
named Milobii, 2 man of supremely noble character. Ho was a 
worshiper of Vithoba.” (149) He was a gentleman ond mer- 
chant, respected and worthy. His business took him in time to 
the KarnAjak, to which country he removed with his family, and 
there he made his home, but remembering Vithobé in his heart. 
(150) He had a sen of noble qualities, by the name of Narhari. 
Both-son and father excelled in goodness of character, and pos- 
sessed minds ever discriminating (between right and wrong). 
(151) They regarded all mankind we themselves. They were 
compassionate to ull creatures To the needy ond to guests ther 
were generous in pifts and hospitality, (152) They were con- 
stant in their worship of Vishnu. They greatly loved the ser- 
vices of song in praise of Hari. They were ever ready in minis- 
tering to the saints, and they never uttered an untrath. 

(153) After some days of sojourn (in the Karnituk) Malobi's 
wife died. This caused great-sorrow to his heart, “What shall T 
dot" he cried. (154) Bout finally he reasoned to himself thus: 
‘Tt is well, after all, that the snare of thie world hax been 
broken.’ And bringing te mind the Husband of Rukmani, he 

'Varhid, » Distziet in the Bombay Presidency. 

"Tn the word Hhakts in mmplied net oniy one who formally worships, bat 
one whee character is marked by godlineea, moral purity, ood aincerity. 

‘The sacred city of Pandharpmr hag an ancient temple with on lomage 
within, repreemting # figure standing on a brick God, as represmted by 
this idol, hus the name of Vithobé, Viththal, Panlurang, Pamdharinith, and 
Hustasd of Rukmani, Vishnu, Krishus, Hari, Lord of Heaven, etc, ore 
med synoiymoualy with Vithota. 
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destroyed the very seat of ITenorance. (155) But Malobaé soon 
came under pressure of public opinion. -A Southern‘ bride was 
found for him. The marriage took place hastily. Later this 
union proved the cause of great pain to Maloba. 

(156) Some days passed, when suddenly the Father of the 
bride appeared. He was of the Nameless* caste. He recognize: 
his daughter. (157) He went to Maloba and told him his story 
from beginning to end, his town, his name, and -all ‘his cir- 
cumstances. (158) ‘I am of the lowest caste," he said. ‘My 
daughter was stolen away in the dead of night by a thiaf. 
You have made her your wife. It is evident you have com- 
mitted a sin.’ (159) MAlobé listened to his story, and am 
agony of contrition filled his soul. ‘Oh save me, Oh suve me, 
Lord of Heaven," he eried. (160) ‘Of all sinners in this uni- 
verse, T am the one great sinner, Could all sing be collected 
together, and formed into a human statue, I am it. O Purifier 
from Sin, O Thou who hast mercy on the lowly, I lay my ease 
before Thee.” (161) Malobd now called his wife to him, and said, 
“Do you recognize your father?’ She acknowledged all, but made 
no further reply. (162) Maloba suid to the Nameless, ‘Take 
away your daughter, and os for me I will do whatever the Brab- 
mans prescribe." (163) The Nameless replied, ‘Of what use for 
me to take mway a defiled vessel! My caste fellows will accuse 
me oi wrong, and then what shall I dof’ (164) And with this 
the Nameless left for his village. The affair now become every- 
where publicly known, and people remarked, ‘She hag defiled 
him.” (165) The raseal who had given this Southern bride in 
marriage, accompanied by his children, stole-away by night and 
(166) Malobi, im worldly things, was a rich man. Naturally 
therefore sycophants gathered at his home, But when this great 
calamity befell him, they all deserted him and fled. (167) His 
noble-hearted son, Narhari, alone remained by his side. All din- 
municated him. His relatives abandoned him. ‘Through rapent- 
ance, however, he now fully utoned for his-sin. (169) He called 
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the Brahmans together, and had them rob him of all his wealth. 
As a loving Bhakts, he now spent all his time in the worship of 
Hari. (170) Maloba finally called together a large assembly 
of Brahmans, and prostrated himeelf on the ground before them. 
With joined hands he exclaimed, ‘Prescribe at once a penunce.’ 
(171) The Brahmans, the Vedie pandits, the learned Shastris 
consulted the sacred texts and commentaries, and found the 
penance to be suicide. There was no other adequate penance. 
(172) After listening to the decision of the Brahmans, Miloba 
replied, ‘I think so also; but preseribe the method.” (178) The 
Farth-immortals:-answered, ‘Search for a large cavity in a tam- 
arind tree. Crawl into it, and have the space within filled with 
cowdung fuel. (174) Then set it afire with your own hands, In 
performing this penance of suicide all your ain will be destroyed.’ 
(175) Milobé listened and agreed, remarking, ‘Wliatever one 
does, one must suffer the effects. There is no escape whatever." 
(176) And so Malobi sat gladly within the cavity of the tres, 
the cowdung fuel packed around him, and set it afire. In his 
heart he contemplated the image of Paindurang, and earnestly 
(177) ‘O Dweller in Pandharpour’, he cried, ‘O Vithabsi, my 
family gotldess! Come quickly and deliver me from my Karma. 
(173) Thosé who were friends heecause of my wealth, whom I had 
regarded as dear relatives, even they, as the end of my life comes, 
have all forsaken me and fled. (179) And now, as.I am entirely 
stripped of all repute among men, of honor, of son, of wife, of 
wealth, do Thou break my bodily bond. (180) Though many 
other calamities, greater than even thia, should come upon me; 
though the heavens should fall crashing on my body; yet, O Hari, 
this only would 1 ask for, that I may remember Thee in my 
heart,’(181) Then, with firm determination, Malob& closed his 
*eyes, his heart contemplating the image of Vithoba, the source of 
joy and peace to his devotees. (182) With fixed concentration 
of mind his lips repeated the names and attributes of God." 
‘() Keshave, Niriyana, Slayer of Madhu, Purifier from 5in, 
Ocean of Mercy, (183) O Unehangeable One, Infinite One, 
"The technical term Wamasmarana, literally ‘remembering snme(s)’, 
stands for more than more remembering. It ineludes the repeating aloud of 
God's various names and attributes, as is well Mustrated in verses 182-1565 
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Govinda, Supreme Being, Saccidinands, Savior of the World. 
Source of Happiness, Shri Mukunda, Worid’s Gurn, «(184) 
Shri Rim, Raghupati, Slayer of Ravana, Destroyer of Demons, 
Founder of Religion, Lord of the World, who with mighty power 
released Vrindiraka, (185) O Krishna, 0 Vishnu, 0 Dark-Com- 
plexioned One, O Protector of thy Bhaktas, O Thou Being of 
Goodness, this only I ask of Thee, O Atmiram, that in this my 
worship there may be love," . 

(186) As Miloba thus worshipped full of love, and tenrs: of 
love streamed from his eyes, suddenly the Lord of Heaven eame 
to his rescue. (187) The kinfJed fire had besome a roaring 
flame, but to hid body it felt cool. No part of his body was 30 
much #8 scorehed, (188) The Brahmans exclaimed to one 
another, “The wonderfully mysterious might of God's Name! 
The fire, indeed, hes not been able to burn him, for the Life of 
the World has been his protector. (189) Ones lone ago, when 
Hiranyakashipu’ attempted to burn the Bhakta Prarhid in fire, 
the fire would not burn him, And so it is with this man.’ Thos 
exclaimed the Brahmans to one another, (190) The fire in the 
cavity burnt itself out; the live eouls became extinguished and 
fell tothe ground. The glorious loving Bhakts now crawled out 
of the cavity and descended to the ground. (191) The people 
all marvelled and exclaimed, ‘Blessed is this loving Bhakta. In 
his distress the Husband of Rukmani came to his aid. A won- 
derful miracle has taken place.’ (192) The Brahmuns now said 
to Miloha, ‘Tt is you-who are holy and righteous, In your dis 
tress Pundharinath came to your help. You are wholly without 
blame," 

(195) Maloba now relinquished his oceupation and commer- 
ela! business, and gave himself up to performing Kirtans® in 
praise of Hari, His words were words of grace; his teach 
ings the blessed teachings of a saint. (194) And the daugh- 
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ter of the Nameless, whom he had married without realizing 
lier caste, profited by the goml companionship with him, and 
expericne| sincere repentance of heart. (195) She said ‘to 
Miloba, ‘Tell me sume means of salvation, by which T may 
attain toa different birth.’ And this infeed took place. (196) 
Miloba, the Vaishnay Bhakta, listened to her and replied, ‘In 
this affair you have committed no wrong whatever. It is troe 
your father has deserted you, but I will continue to give you 
fond and elothing. (197) If yon ask me for the means of salva- 
tien, hold in your heart what T have already told you, namely, 
keop Shri Hari in your remembrance without ceasing, anil have 
no concern nbont anything else.’ (195) To all this the young 
woman assented, and from a distance bowed low to him, Mialoba 
had «9 small lot built for her at some distance: from. his house, 
and there shy lived, (199) She kept her clothes and vessels 
lean, and regularly performed her baths, She learned to love 
the repeating of God's. names and attributes, and her thought 
never turned from it. (200) Malobé would send her, by the 
hand of his servant, food served in a dish, This was all she 
would eat, and then she would give herself op to repeating 
God's names and attributes. (201) By this contact with the 
good, she attained » character of goodness, and Niiriyana, in his 
graciousness, would reveal himself to her sight. (202) Days 
passed in this way, and the end of her lifenow approached, The 
angel of Vishnu carried off her soul and took itto heaven, (203) 
Miloba learned the news that she was dead, ‘Who t there who 
‘will be willing to speed her corpse on its good way!’ said he. 
(204) ‘No outeaste or Shiidra will even touch her.” Maloba 
thought and decided; ‘I will do it myself,” he sand. (205) *T 
was the cause. She has suffered intensely, and now that she hits 
gone henee, | must perform her funeral rites." (206) Thre 
thinking and determining he proceeded to enter the hut, Open- 
ing the door, lie looked toward the corpse, when behold, it had 
changed into a mass of flowers. (207) ‘This,’ he exclaimed, ‘is 
the mighty glory of the worship of Vishnu. made evident to the 
sight of men. By this He has truly juereased the praise of his 
servants.’ 

(208) From that day men everywhere began to honor Malobé. 
‘The Husband of Rukmani was his help,’ they exclaimed, ‘snd 
delivered him out of his great trouble.’ (209) From that day 
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also Milobi began to give Kirtans that appealed to the tender 
sentiment, and pious listeners were moved im their hearts to 
deep emotion, ((210) In Kirtans the nine sentiments are used, 
and listened to by the devotees of Vishnu, but the supreme means 
for the realizing of the presence of God is.the tender (Auruna) 
sentiment.* (211) The desire was now begotten in M&lobii's 
heart to reach the other side of the ocean of this worldiy hfe, and 
so using the tender (kerwna) sentiment he pled with God. 
(212) This Bhakta of God now folt the desire to meet with God, 
and so he went into the forest, and there tenderly pled. (213) 
The Lerd of Heaven heard his. ery, and quickly came, for this 
conforms to his character, a character deseribed by Shri Vyiiea 
in his Song of Praise. 


"The nine sentimonis or possicns are Shringira, love; Hisya, mirth; 
Raruua, tenderness; Haudr, anger; Vira, heroism; Bhayinokn, fear; 
Bithates, diegort; Adbhuta, aetenlahment; Shinta, peace. 


GILGAMES AND ENGIDU, MESOPOTAMIAN GENII OF 


W. F. ALnEgicntr 
 Aocax Bema. or Qumran HEamARcH IN Taenatek 

Two OF THE MOST [INTERESTING FIGIRES in ancient mythology 
are the heroes of the Babs locion national epic, Gilgames and 
Engidu. In this paper they will be studied in as objective 4 
way.as possible, avoiding the knotty problems connected with the 
evolution of the epic, Even on the latter, however, some light 
may he thrown. A thousand and one tempting ideas come to 
mind, but our materials are still too seanty for the composition of 
a successful history of Mesopotamian literature and religion, as 
shown by the recent attempt of the brilliant philogepher of 
Leipzig, Hermann Schneiders Thanks to the discovery of the 
temple library of Nippur, Sumerian literature is swelling 50 
rapidly that few theories can be regarded as established Besant 
reeall. On the other hand, our kmowledge is now suificientl, 
definite to permit Jocrative exploitation of comparative mythol- 
ogy and civilization; indeed, since many of these problems may 
be treated on the molecular, if not the atomic principle (ef. JBL 
87. 112), their solution is an indispensable prerequisite to the 
future history of Babylonian thought: My general attit 
‘towards the methods and theories of comparative any thology: is 
‘gueeinetiy given JBL 37. 111-113, 

The name Gilgames is usually written 4G/3-GIN (TU)-MAS, 
read Gi-il-ga-mes(4), the TAyspos of Aclian, De natura anim, 12, 
#1 (Pinches, Babylonian and Oriental Record, vol. 4, p. 264). 
om 12. 50. A 4359, obv. 17, offers the equation GIS-GL¥ “MAB- 


‘ See hie Kaliur wad Denkes dor Babylonier nnd Juden, Leipzig, 1910. 

®Note the following obbrevintions in addition to those lated JAOS 39. 
05,0. 2: ARW — Archiv fur Religionswissemechaft; BE — Publications of 
‘the Babylontun Eapedition of the University of Penmrylvusia; GE = Gil- 
gamesepie; HT —Poebel, Historiod Tests; JEA— Journal of Egyption 
Archarclagy; HTEI=— Ebeling, Nelleckriftierte cus Ammer religiiar 
Inholts; NE—Haupt, Dae Rabylowiache Niewrodepos; PARA Proceedings 
of the Sariety of Biblical Archaeology; EA — Eerwe d"Assyriologie; EHE 
— Kerus de I'Histoire des Eeligions; UG = Ungoad-Gresemann, Das Gil- 
pomesch-Epos, Gittingen, 1011; 2ZDMG— Zeitachrift der Deutschen Mor- 
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Si = Gis-gibil-ga-mes; CT 18, 80-ab, 6-ff, gives KALAG-GA- 
IMIN = *"Gis-pibil-ga-mes, mugtablu, ‘warrior,’ and alik pana, 
‘champion, leader, The latter iengram is merely an appella- 
tive deseribing him aa ‘the seven-fold valiant.’ The full form 
of his name, 9Gi3-gibil-ga-mee (ef. SGU 87), is often found on 
early monuments, especially seala and votive inscriptions from 
Freeh ond the vicinity. In a sacrificial list from Lagad (De fo 
Pure, Documents, 0. 10.6; 11.5) his name appears in the form 
‘fis-gunl-gin-mex, As the sibilant must heye been primarily 
4 (see below), the second element takes the variant forms ginmas, 
games, and stinks Since the first of these writings is late, it 
nay be overlooked in fixing the. original pronunciation; 3 the 
other forms point to o precursor *ganmes, which became ginmes 
by voealic harmony, and games by syneope. ‘The primary form 
of the name was, therefor, *Gibilganmes, whenee, by contraction, 
Gilgames, the meaning of which will be considered below. 
According to Sumerian historingraphers (Poebel, HT 7a), 
Gilgames was the fifth king of the dynasty of Eannn (name of 
the tiggurat of Erech), succeeding. MeskingaSer son of Babbar 
(the sun-god), who reigned 325 years, Enmerkar, his son (420), 
Lugatbanda, the shepherd (1200), and Dumuai, the palm-culti- 
vator (100).* The hero himself was the sen of the goddess Nim- 
ann, conaort of the god Tugalbanda, and af A, the ene or combn 
(i#)-priest of Kullab, a town as yet unidentified, but certainly 
near Ereeh, A is also called the mes-sag Unug cr 24, 3h, 29. 
40), ‘chief seribe of Erech," an epithet translated OT 1, 3, 88 (ef. 
Schroeder, MVAG 21, 180) by nagir Kullabi: (the relation of 
Eresh and Kullnh was Hike that existing lwtween Lagat aud 
Gir), His consort is called Ningarsag, or Nin-gt-e-2ir-ke, both 


a 

“Tn dik pind an a heroie appellative we may poenbly kare the scares of 

the Bahbrbonion roral name Orchatim of Ovi, Met, 4, 21%, sinew Sryanet, 

“leader of a row," might well te translatim of the expression into Greek 

*Langion, Tomes and Initar, p40, 2. 1, reads the name #6M-bi-new 

tid, taking Pi? to be originally MTR —oow (Fr. (45), end renlertoe * This 
giies-work, 











bod GTi! is commsnilie. This is mere 
doe ee tak BO-Gasran 30 bbe equivalent to £0.04 ‘Geherman,” fmt Har- 
ton (Calrchurstigy mnit the Bible, pj, 264, 2,3) ja almost certainly right in 
explaining the group aa B¢-PES, ani translating * palm-tree-fertiiieer,’ 
Ot crntation for n guilt fcenaity. 
r ottek, OLF 14. 47 ff Som. J means ‘father’ (for a'o, wda}; A 
may have bewn himself « figure of the Attis typa. Was his conssrt otiginally 
dma, “mother” (ef. Aina Eegur) like Anatolian Mat 
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figures closely related to Ninsan. In the Babylonian recension of 
the second tablet of GH, recently published by Langdon, the 
mother of Gileames bears the name rimfu™ da supiri Niansunna, 
the rimad Vinsun of the Assyrian version (Poehel, OL2 17. 4 £.}. 
The ‘wild-cow of the fold’ corresponds to Leal, consort of the 
ab(b\ir fatagqob, “bull Jacob," us pointed out JBL ST. 117. 

The king-list gives Gilgames only 126 years, hardly more than 
Tammuz, who was torn away in the flower of his youth, Evi- 
dently there is a close relation between the hero's vain search for 
immortality and the short duration of litt career. Like the 
emi of Peleus and Thetis he wus doomed to die young, o fate 
which was presumably the original reason assigned for his quest 
of life, ‘The morbid fear of death and the desire to be freed from 
the venereal disease, which, as Haupt bas. made probalile, the vin- 
divtive [tar had inflicted upon him, are, pt ull events, secondary 
motives, ubaracteristic of w rather corrupt and eynical society, 
such as may well have existed in Erech during the last part of 
the third millennium. From SLT, No, 5, it appears that Gil- 
gaines preserved the title of high-priest of Kullalh (en Auwl- 
ab®e0) after being elevated to the throne. Both in (FE and its 
Sumerian prototype he appears as the builder of the wall of 
Erech, « tradition: mentioned in an inseription of Anam of Erech 
(twenty-second century). According to GE 11, 322 he was 
assiated in this work by seven wise oreliitects (note the motive of 
the seven sages). Ti the Sumerian text of a Gilgames-epic, pub- 
pil eempoca tetas (obv. 15-20; Engida seem to be 

sing the here) : 








U a gii-kinw-tt dingir-ri-e-ne-gé 
é-~m-na é-an-fa é-e 
dingir-gal-gat-e-ne me-in ba-ant-ag-cs-dim 
bid-gal bdd an-ni ki-ws-sa 
Re-ma-mad an-m gar-ra-nt 
gog-nw-e-sums cd lugal ir-sag-bi = 

‘In Erech. the handiwork" of the goda, 

Eanna, the temple which remohtss linaven,* 


a _ Ee 





fim gid-bie-fi {literally ‘soeden-work taken bold of"; contrast SLT 
125), whener kWlbittd and bidkatr’ (M. 763, 103%), moans both “handiwork,” 
and ‘attiont') cf. Langdon, Grommatical Tests, p. 26, 0. 5. 

‘Of, (indes, Oyl, A, 17, 15, ete, for am-ei ada, ‘reach heavmn'; the inser 
ton of bi does not affect the emes, nor ia the oxymoren intentional 
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Where the great gods gave their decrees, 

The great wall, the wall which reaches heaven, 

The mighty strnoture,* of celestial construction, 

Thou hast the supremacy (hast made head); theu art king and 
here," 

This passage implies that Gilgames, of whom it is said (obv, 10- 

11) gub-gub-bu-da eu (AU)-su-w-d? dumudtugalla dan -né— 

‘standing or sitting, ever the son of a is he,” built the tem- 

ple Eannn and the wall of the city. A reference to the erection 

of Eanna is found GE 1,10; see Poebel, HT 123. The founding 

of the city itself is ascribed in the Sumerian ehroniele to Enmer- 

ker, id Onwga mu-wn-dae-dii-a, 

As might be expected, Gilgames was régarded as the special 
patron of the city, a position in which he may easily have enjoyed 
more popularity than the distant god of heaven, Anu, theoretic- 
ally the patron of Erech, Several centuries before Anam, Wtu- 
Fegal (ce, 2600), the liberator of Babylonia from the yoke of 
Guti, says in his triumphal inseription (Col, 3, 1 if; see HA 9, 
115): *@is-gibil-ga-mes da[mu] “Nin-sun-na-gd maskin} whet 
an-sum; dum Unug-ga dum Kul-ab-ka dd-gulta ba-an-gor = 
'G, the aon of N, he gave him as a guardian genius; the people of 
Erech and Kullub he (Gilgames) made joyous of heart.’ He 
received divine honors at LagaS and Nippur, presumably also 
elsewhere, while his cult survived into Assyrian times; ef. the 
image (¢aimu) of Gilgames mentioned Harper, Letters, 1. 56, 

In turning to consider the original nature of Gilgames, his 
solar characteristics become immediately apparent. The hero's 
auiventures in the epic remind one involuntarily of the deeds of 
Heracles and Samson, whose essentially solar nature is clear, 
even after enndry adscititious elements have been eliminated + 
mythology is a liberal master, employing motives of the most 
varied origin in its service. Like the sun-god, Samed, our hero 
(nee the incantatory hymn, NE 93) ix the da’én Anunnaki, ‘the 
judge of the A’; like the sun, again, he is the ha if Kibrali, ‘the 
overster of the regions’; it is expresaly stated (NE 93: 8) that the 
powers of Samaé are deleguted to him. Gilgames figures ag Ner- 
gal, ford of the underworld, in SLT, No. 6, oby, 3.10 £, bi-dg 
“Erei-bi-gal “Gi3-gibl-ga-mes lugal-bir-ra-g4 — ‘the beloved af 
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* Ki-ee = Bead (B-gar; ef, du(t)-marrs anil t-dur, bath — sebte). 
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EH, Gilgames, lord of the mountain (i ¢., the underworld)." In 
Langdon, Liturgies, No. 8, rev. 3, he reeeives the appellation 
umwn-ki-ga-gé, ‘lord of the underworld? In the epic his mis- 
tressis 1ghara, a fofm of [star with marked chthonic assodiations. 
Whatever we may think of Egyptian and Greek parallels, in 
Babylonia it is the sun-god who appears as judge both of the liv- 
ing and of the dead, spending his time as he does half with the 
shades and half with mortals, While the writing “Giz, found in 
the Meissner Fragment and the Philadelphia text of the second 
tablet, is an abbreviation (ef. Poebel, OLZ 1%. 5), it is interesting 
to note that 4Gi# is explained as Samai, and that gif also = Waly, 
‘fire’ ($6298). As these equations suggest, Gilzames stands in 
olose relation to the fire-gode (naturally in many respects solar) 
Nusku (ef. Hommel, OL2 12. 473 ff.), Gibil (ef. his name), and 
Gira (cf. Maglé 1. 37 #.), who shares some of his attributes, Tn 
fact, Gira's ideogram “(15-BAR (for reading ef. Mei sner, O17 
15. OT; for Gira <= Gisbera ef. JAOS 389. 87, note; this god 
must not be confused with “Gi, for whom see below) may be 
partly responsible for the lute writing of the name of the hero as 
“GISMIN-BAR (ALAS), 

In the capacity of solar hero, Gilyames has munch in common 
with “his god" (isu, GE 6.192) Lugslbanda. It may even he 
shown that the saga of Gilgames has been enriched by the spoils 
of the latter. In the story of the birth of Gilgamos, reported by 
Aclian, the Babylonian king Seuechoros (Seqxoper), warned by 
the astrologers that his daughter would bear a son who would 
deprive him of the kingdom, shut her up in the séropolia. How- 
ever, she was-mysteriously visited, ani bore 4 son, who was forth- 
with thrown from the tower. An eagle enught the child on its 
outstretched wings, and aaved it to fulfil the decrees of fate. As 
Aelian observes, this is the well-known motive of Perseus, while 
the Babylonian sources available assign the Aeneas motive to the 
hero, who wns the son of a priest of Kullab (originally a god) by 
the goddess of fertility. Lugalbanda, ow the other hand, ao far 
as the texts inform ns, follows the Perseus revipe. He is the son 
of the sun-god, who, we may suppoxe, had visited his mother in 
the yuise of w golden shower ;** he passes his youth ax a shepherd 


* The inotive of the golilen shower is Oriental as well ax Hellenic, and 
may safely be postulated as & common explanation of the mods of solar gen- 
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before mounting the throne. It ij very invportant to note that 
his predecessor, Enmerkar, ix not called his father; he may 
safely, however, be regarded as his grandfather, Now, Sevyyopoc 
is to be read Evyyopes; the initin| © is simply dittograpliv of the 
final © in the preceding word BacAnierms. Etiechoros bears the 
Same relation to umerker (pronounced Enwerkar) as Fuedora- 
(wlohor does to Knmeduranki (ef. also Eveiucos for Bnumedaga, 
prouounced Euyedok). We may, therefor, tentatively: supply 
the missing details of the Babylonian legend. Luogalbanda was 
the sou of Enmerkar's danghter by Sumas. Being thrown from 
the tower by his grandfather's command, an tovle reaeues fim ; 
in eagle carries the reluted Etana to heayen in « similar story. 
Lugalbanda grows’ up us a shepherd, and on reaching manhood 
is elevated by the favor ef the gods to his richtful throne. In 
the later form of the story, transferred to Gilzumes, the hero 
becomes a gardener, sinve this oveupation had hecome the lewenid- 
uiry prerequisite of kingship, as in the sagas of Sargon the Elder 
and Ellil-baini of Tsin. _ 

My reconstruction of the Lugalhanda myth is supported by 
the indications i the fragments published H@T, Nos..9-11, all 
belonging to u single epic, probably part of the Lugalbanda cycle, 
as follows from the niention of the storm-bird Im-dugud (24) in 
Ti, 3. From this text we learn that Enmerkar. son of | Mes- 
ingaber] (8, rev, 10), wis a mighty king, ruling in Kullab with- 
out a rival (3, oby. 4 ff). Unfortunately, however, the throne 
has no heir (9, rev. 3-f.: aratia [LAM-KUR-RU-KT) é3ba ~-- 
a-bu |=tbd (HA 10..97)= ablw] nu-tug-da). The poem-goes 
on to introduce the kurkd bird (9, rev, 9 f.): kiir-gi™ ki-w [ ] 
poten Sumer"-rq |) mu-la-ka-dde kin-gia EBni-medrkir én- 
nun [|] ="The kurki bird in the land [ } the vieeroy of Sumer 
[] to nourish [ | the mossenger of Enmerkar held) watch," 
Tho the name of Lngulbanda does not occur, we ean hardly doubt 
that this passage alludes to the reseye of the youthful hero from 
his hostile grandfather by the kurkg bird (who may be an inter- 
eration, In Hindu tales (Indien Antiquary, Vol. 20. 145. v, aa Tu eae 
a traveler, before setting ves an a journey, tla tig Voge eee A drei 
birth Of ® son will be antoundal to him by a shower of gold, of = daughter: 
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mediary for Zi, whose relations with our hero would then date 
from the latter's infancy), 

Lhogalbands," with the consort Ninsun, was the principal god 
of Marad,’* whenee he bore the name Lugal-Murida (AMAR. 
da), and of Tupliaa (Adnwnnak) in eastern Babylonia, He also 
received divine honors at Erech and Kullah, especially during the 
ilynasty of Amnanu (ca, 2200), Accordingly he is listed anaMnar 
the legendary kines of the postdiluvian dynasty of Ereeh, Logal- 
bunds and Ninsun were worshiped also elsewhore, as at Lagaa 
and Nippur; a patesi of the former city bears the name Ur-N il 
sun.. Logalbanda belongs to the same class of modified sun-pods 
as Ninurta, and henee is combined with Ningubur and Ningirsu, 
deities of this type (ILR 59, rev, 23-7). In # hymu published by 
Radau (Hilprecht Anniv. Vol,, Plates 6-7: ef. p. 418), he is 
addressed as kug’ “Lugal-tbanda gu-ru-stm kir-ra ‘holy bh, 
Offspring of the mountains, and identified with Babbar (Samad): 
ful “Babbar a-<ci-da-swdé kalam igi-mu-c-la-ci-zi = ‘Hero Bab- 
bar, when thou risest, over the land thy eye thou dost lift,” ate. 
Like Gilgames; and other old gods of productivity, he came to 
oceupy & prominent position in myth and lewend, thanks to the 
annual celebration of his adventures in mimetic fertility rites. 
1 would not attempt to decide whether his role ns shepherd came 
from solar symbolism (ef, AVSL 34. 85, n. 2), or ison « par with 
the pastoral aspect of other gods of fecundity (ef. JRL 37. 116 
£) ; both conceptions doubtless played a part. 

Arvund the figure of Lugalbanda seasonal ond reproductive 
and developing into the heroic legend, the prototype of the true 
saga, with its historieal nucleus lavish display of mythical 
and romantic finery. The saga could not spring, as Some appear 
to think, fnll-armed from the popular fancy, but had to grow 








apace a9 utilitarian cult-motives whetted the Imagination, 
Ungalbanda beeame the focus of a legendary cycle of very great 


* Badan, Hilpeecdt dani. Fel,, p. 429, points out that Lagalbands as ford 
of Tupliad is Tidpak, the am-bande— rime egde (Ar. ‘doula — dda); 
boneo his name means ‘mighty king,’ rthor thao ‘wise king,’ 

“Modern Wannet ea-Sa'ddm, on the Euphrates, nearly doe west of Nippur; 
ere Clay, OLZ 17.110 £, and Thureau-Dangin, FA 9. 84. 

* Por reading Bug ef. Lackenbill, 4/82. 33. 147. 
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interest," mee its perfected form, found in the myth of Lugal- 
bands and Zi, is written in Sumerian, while our Gil meés-epic 
is & Semitic composition, however much it may have drawn on 
Sumerian sources, Besides the Assyrian translation of over a 
hundred lines (AB 6.1.46 {f,) we now possess goodly fraements 
of the original Sumerian: (7 15, 41-43; GT, Nos. 14-19, and 
probably also 8-11 (see above) ; in Nos, 20-21 we huve part of a 
chronicle dealing with events during the reigns of Lingalbands 
and his successor Tammuz (ef. HT'117). Most of the latter text 
apparently refers to Lugalbanda, since Tamummuz is not mentioned 
until the ¢lose, Alimg with victorious invasions of Elam, 
Halma (= Guti), and Tidnu™ (= Amiirnu), a disastrous flood 
whieh overwhelmed Eridu is deseribed (oby. 11-12) : a-urii-gul- 
la-gé | |] NUN-KI a-gai-lo si-a [ ] =“the waters of the destruc- 
tive deluge..,...Eridu, flooded by the inundation | |." In con- 
nection with this the deus ex machina, Ninlil, com rs on the scene; 
despite the pseudo-historicul setting we are dealing with myth. 
The story of Lygalbanda and Za, personification of the hurri- 
cane, is primarily, as has often been observed, the contest between 











“It is possible that tha saga of Nitnrod may be en offshoot of the Liyeal- 
peuutia to have been mach more important than the latter in éarly times, and 
from s home ii Marad more likely to iniluence the west than the latter, 
whose hearth was Krech, As lord of Marad Laigalbandn ts the Dugal-Mardda 
or the *“Ven-Mardda, Just as Nergal-Logaigira is the Minin, the lord of 
“ise, end ae Marduk is the Nia-Tintr (ILE 59, che. 47), Eli the Nev- 
Nitra, or Lord of Nippur (ibid. 9); ef.skse Bin the Belerdn, ete. The 
bercla shepherd and conqueror of will-beaste, "Nimardd, may thu hare 
bocome the mighty hunter, Vimrdd, jut as Digdn becomes Dagdn, and 
Holi "Atwater. Similarly the shepherd Duma (‘Tumons) became in Byblos 
the himter Adonia. The fpure of Nimrod was probably intiwnesd hy the 
opressive monumental reprewntationy uf the Assyrian Heraclos; he amy 
tasily reflect o weatern ‘Orton," but Eduard Meyer's view that he was 
= os ee ne is gratuitous, Tho rveeut historical thearies 
Ethics, Vol. , p. 650) holds that Nimrod {a a corruption of the official samo 
Nimesurija; Van Gulderon (Ezpositor, 1914, pp. 2740.) explains Nimrod as 
Smisen’s explanation, deriving Wimrsd. trom’ "Natura tie rene 
SLN-1B, ‘a autiqusted by the discovery of the correct reading Vinerta, hich 
became Jnudta (S408 38. iff), form quite anlike Nimrod, 
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the sun and the storm-clouds, whom he subdués, just as Marduk 
avercomes Ti’imat in the cosmogouie reflection of the motive. 
Without entering into an elaborate dismission of the myth, which 
T hope to treat elsewhere, I will call attention to an episode which 
has apparently influenced the Gilgames cycle. DLugalbanda’s 

journey to Mount S&ébu, where the wino-goddess: Ninkasi-Siris 
helps him to outwit Zi and recover the tablets of fate, is in some 
respecte the prototype of Gilgames’ visit to the wine-goddess 
Sabitu. In GE the episode of Sabitu’s mountain paradise is 
‘decidedly in the air; in the older recension, however, it is clearer; 
instead of being merely in charge of a station on the hero's route 
to Elysium, she is his real goal."* Only after he despairs of 
securing from her the immortality for which he yearns does he 
undertake the perilous voyage to Utnapisti=. As I shall 
show in detail elsewhere, the wine-goddessx Sibitu become in 
effect the divinity of life; in her hands was supposed to rest 
the bestowal of eternal Lifes, so far as this waa terrestrially 
obtainable. Her name is derived from Mount Sibu," the 
abode of Ninkasi, with whom, ss will be shown elsewhere, 
Siduri Sabitu is essentially jdentieal, I have proved, AJSE 35. 
179, that the neighboring Mount Hagsur, the abode of Zi, is 
Kasiari-Masius, and that Sabitu’s garden lay in the same 
region, which corresponds to the northern habitat of the soma, 
as well as to the vineyard-paradise of Anatolian. As clearly 
indicated in the fragments of the myth, Lugalbanda recovers the 
dupaimiti by inviting the bird to a banquet, and intoxicating 
him with the aid of the goddess of oonviviality—a motive which 
reappears in 4 multitude of similar tales of the Marsyas type, 
The nictive 4 closely associated with the soma cycle of the Tndo- 
Tranians, as will be shown in another article; two distinct motives: 
have evidently been fused, the eagle being the fertium compara- 
tiome. The dupasimiti belong with the motive above referred to, 
as they appear also in the creation myth; Lugalhanda originally 


“Of. 7405 38. 61-64; additional evidence will be aililtieed in my articles 
“Tho Mouth of the Rivers,” 4/52 36, 161- “195, and im & paper entitied ‘The 
Goddess of Life end Wisdom," ta appear in ASL, 

“Moont Gita, probably the same of a northern mountain, near Gndur- 
Kafjari-Masive (ere my article in ASSL, cited in the preceding note), as 
perhaps selected because of the paronimazia with aob@, ‘wine,' anil its 
congeners, 
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goes after the fertilizing rains, eymbolized by wine, just as Tudra 
wrests the soma from the bird Garuda, and bestows it upon the 
thirsty land. As the draught of the gods is aleo the potion af 
immortality, this is at the same time a journey in search of life. 
That Gilgames’ visit to Saébitu was originally vicarious, madé 
on behalf of his people, is highly probable; he was a god of fer- 
tility (see helow). The individualizing of the myth naturally 
resulted in the idea that his inission was vain; did he not dip at 
4 relatively early age (see above)? ‘The journey te the Mouth 
ot the Rivers, originally to bring the inundation, has undergone 
the same modification. As Lugalbanda ts a more pronomesd 
sun-god thati Gilgames, it is interesting to note that solar motives 
ure unquestionably worked im with our episede; GE 1, Col 4, 46, 
the nightly journey of the sun thro the Jarrin Sunk of the 
underworld, in oriler to be reborn from the womb of the mother- 
poddess the next morning, is expressly alluded to. It may be 
that the myth has gained ndmission to the epie cyele thru the 
influence of the solar analogy. 

Tn the eult, of least, the solar side of Gilgames waa quite subordi- 
nate to his aspect a » god of feeundity, The chthonic cbaratter 
af our divinity, while in its specific development implying solar 
relitionship, is no less an indication of kinship with gods of vege- 
tation, We cannot, therefore, be surprised to find many Tummuz- 
motives in the cycle of Gilgames; his amours with [Shara and 
Titar are vegetation-myths (ef. JBE ST. 115-130). Some of the 
evidenee presented to show that Gilgames was primarily w god 
of vegetation by Schneider, in his suggestive essay," is not valid, 
but the main thesis, if somewhit broadened to include the various 
fanetions of a god of fertility, is nly correct, Eqnally 
eogent is Prince’y view (Batyloniaca, 2 a: 62-64), tho the explina- 
tion of “GIS-GIN-MAS aa “héros divin de ta Rreet leaves 
the older writings of the name entirely out af conside: : 
symbol of the god was the ™a-am 4Gilyames (CT 15. ry rer. ni, 
13), with the Semitie equivalent Udaqqu (for *ic-dagqu, ‘amall 

tree’), ‘sprout, lip.” Hommel (OL2 12. 473 ff.) has ingeniously 
eonnevted the “gam (lit. “plant of the water of the wild bull’) 
with the eylinder of Sargon the Elder, representing a hero of the 
Gilgames type watering a wild-bull from a stream, over which a 


" Fut dufnitce say Aialidindpecblahie Fito 42-34. 
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young shout is growing. The scene is evidently symbolical; the 
stream is the Euphrates, which provides crawing vegetation and 
browsing cattle alike with the needful moisture. Similar repre- 
gentations, primarily serving the purpose of sympathetic magiv, 
will be trented below. The a-am sida of Gudea, Gyk A, 5, 8 
uid G, 9, is a cult object, apparently a lastral Inver, like the abzws 
in Gudea’s dream it is placed before him, toward the sunrise, a 
position forcibly reminding one of the basin in the cif Samay of 
Silhak-in-Sasinak (RY S31, 48), also, of course, placed toward 
the atmrise. The name may indivate that the basin was placed 
on the back of a bull, just as the laver of Solomon ‘a temple was 
supported by twelve bulis,* symbolizing, as will be shown else 
where, the origin of the water from the mouth of the bull Enki, 
lord of the fresh water (see below), or Tis attendant bulls, the 
ud-sig-rig, donors of the fecundating water of the two rivers” 
The gii-a-om, which presumably derived its name from the a-am 
by its side, from which it drew moisture, like the ddaqqu on the 
hank of the river, muy have been a symbolic tree or post, Hike the 
wooden pole of Adirat or the dd-pillar of Osiris.*" 

















‘in this conmection T may take up the problem touched JAS 36. S52 
Both bjjdri-ér, ‘platform,’ anid biiiérdderw, ‘tarer," ary ultimately identi- 
eal Primarily Hi-ir meont "hase, foundation platform ' (duress — tht, 
fememew), whence, Tiko ki-gal, ‘eurface, cite, ground,” it is need metaphori- 
sally for ‘Hades’ (ef. Langdon, Busryice, p, 135). The explanation of 
bid as wérib pryttim, ‘entrance to the underworld,’ rominila one of the 
Egyptian mastabd, whith served oe a link between the two: worids. The 
shrine Gis-ar lo Nippur reminia one of a shrine near Thebes which seme 
to hare been regarded a» an entranre ty the auderenrid; cf, Poucart, PABA 
ac 102 ff. The tarer tiwre may have teewived Its name fram being on & 
platform, or it may symbulite the lower workd, He the api, the big aver 
from which the qrelhé werr replenished; see my articls on ‘Tho Mouth of 
the Hivers,’ ASE 35, 161-195. 


- for the preemnt, Frank, Religion, pp. 375, 

“When o tees in which « geet women of fertility resides} diel, the trunk. 
often remained an object of voeeration, being replaced Gually bye em teirk be, 
] usually representing @ pul er cedar, Lute hos brilliantly shown that 
tha ¢a-pillar wae a stereotyped pulrn; etymologiently it belongs, se T shall 
show eleewhere, with Acer. onde, ‘sign-port.” It oay be added that 


(Osiris is the masculine counterpart to Asirat, a beth Ember tod myself have 


conihnded for different reasons; the off West-Semitie god Adit, s god of 
fertility with tumar gesociations, serme ts be identical with Osiris (for 
*Asiroy, Asir). For Oviris and the moon ef, J408 38. 72, m 15. 
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In view of the close relation of Gilgames to the gods Gibil, 
Samaé, and Tammuz, I would explain the name *(13-pibil-pon-mes 
(see above) as meaning primarily ‘ torch-fecnndating herd’ (i. e., 
the hero who fecundates with the torch of fertility)" Aecord- 
ing to a vocabulary eited SGI 63, gié-gibil — iccu ‘obbu and 
et eibil = icow irru, hoth meaning *flre-stick,* or “fire-brand.’ In 
the above-quoted hymn, Gilgames is called rabbu™ Ja nikd, ‘the 
toreh (which iomines) the people," Similarly we read A7'RJ 1, 
No, 32, obv,.33- famag parka katim mitdti "Samad, thy torch 
overwhelms the lands." The metaphorie allusion to the sun as a 
lamp is familiar: of. Sir 25, 62, where the sun is called sirdg, 
and note that Gibil was symbolized by a lamp, This explanation 
of gs-gibil is mueh more likely than the one advanced AG 87: 
at the same time it is perfectly possible that the name G: games 
waa later thought to mean ‘gneestra] hero," or the like, My 
translation of gan as ‘fecundity’ is strongly fayored by the names 
Sagan and Sumugan (see below). Our name falls in the same 
category as Dumu-ci-abew (Tammuz), ‘the loyal child of the sub- 
terranean lake” representing vegetation as perennial, never-fail- 
ing, & happy state which the auspicious name of the god was 
fancied to aid in producing™ Gilgames was worshiped as 
patron of the growing forees of nature, felt to emanate fram the 






2 
" 


doomed to failure. ‘Thru his association with the eproutin 
vigorous, instead of with the fading and dying, with 





male rather than with the ewe and lamb, he is placed in eon- 
scious opposition te Tammuz, the darling of women, who comes 
to grief thru the wiles of [star. 


oe 





* Contrast the formation of the name with others in the same royal lst: 
Meranat pada, ‘Hero chosen by heaven ;' Meadiag-nuna, ‘Hera loved by the 
prince’ (Aun, god of heaven}; Meshingader, perhaps ‘Hero sent by the Jord’ 
(hingo —iin-géo; Jer older form of =r). Even in name theses are Isy 


_™ Read radbu, from rbd, ‘shoot arrow. fash,’ ingtesd of rappu, as in 
Delitesch, Lesentiicke, p. 17Sa- of. nabiu, ‘fama,’ from whl, ‘shoot arrow,’ 
ote. F hell dincies the word shewhers, 

* Dumunri-ahiew 9 thus & matne like Apim-nopat, ‘offspring of the water,’ 
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Tt is also theoretically possible that the name Gilgames means 
‘Toréh of the (god) ‘Hero of fecundity,"'’ a:theophorous for- 
mation containing the divine name Gan-nies** It is noteworthy 
that a god Games seems to have been known, to judge from the 
city- name Kargamis, Karkemié (the shift in sibilants is regular 
in northern Mesopotamia), ‘quay of Games.’ Virtually all the 
names of river-ports beginning with kar (Assyr. dru), ‘quay," 
have a divine name as second element; thus, to illustrate without 
attempting to exhaust the list, we find in the Kossean period Aar- 
Adad, Kar-Réniti, Kar-Rau, Kar-Bil-mdtati, Kor-Damu, Har- 
Duwied.™ Kar-Nabi, Kor-Ninlil, Kor-Nisurta, Kor-Nusku, Kar- 
Samak: For various reasons, which I will not give bere, 1 am 
inetined to see in Games** the precursor of the great Euphratean 


god Dagiin.* 

The most sympathetic feature of the Gilgames-epie is the 
enduring intimacy betwee the king of Erech and his companion, 
the erstwhile wild-man Engidu.. So harmonious is their friend- 
ship that the latter almost seems a mere shadow, designed solely 

™Gan-mos would bo a form like ulkbin-mes, ‘eonator’ (puri), The 
word gun, ‘fertility’ (= 4), is found expecially in ama-ygan (see below), 
and in S¢-gae, Sumu-gan, anil Gan, names af the god of fertility, 

='There ean he little doubt that Strock’s explanatinn of Kotdundad is bet- 
tor then Hising's (eee 24 21, 255 M., nnd contrast OLZ 11. 160,n. 1). Kar- 
‘Dunia’ may have been originally the Komean name of a city in north-eastern 

“Te is not impossible that our Garey, later prononneed "Giypil, ix the Gi of 
Firgi (Assyr. Mir Gfsi) in the Zakir inscription. The older form tmny 
survive in the Moahite Aommdd (Aesyr, Kommow), for *Koammdj, like 
Sargéen for Sarbkén, otc —it was long ago suggested that Aarkemii meant 
“fortress of Chemosh"—which would then belong to the Amorite period of 
contact with Mesopotamia, like Domw and Lojme (Scbrider, GCLZ 15. 291 
f., 24-6), Jipero and Dagin, while G49 would be a moch later, Aramacan 
lonts, Hien 08 for Flumér, Mwytr, Nibkel! for Ningul, Nak for Nusku, ote. 

= Tagin, like Adad, with whom he allernntes, wus originally o weather- 
god; bis name ia connected with the root dz, ‘be cloudy, rminy" (Ar. dagga, 
‘dégd, dégdana}, From the nature of things most gods of productivity are 
also regents of the weather, and conversely. The ichthroid development of 
Dagan in Palestine is dos to popular etymology connecting the name with 
dag, ‘fuh,’ a8 natural for « maritime people. Heb. digan, ‘grain,’ ts 
prokahiy eat « par with Lat Ceres, Aeeyr, Vieaho; he ie enon yaar 
nea of Poles, Summgaon, and Hob. altarid! Acggén. Sanchoninthon 's explana- 
Soiad ASS -aAiis Airiin Eeeon dapth; Zouth vlge! efren;. weenie’ ahiNeal 
etymology, impossibie trom the Assyrian standpoint. 
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to set as the hero's mentor, a reflection of his buoyant ideal of 
life and dismal picture of death. ‘The parallelism ix-so eloae 
that the complementary element founil, for example in the story 
of David anc Jonathan, or in that of Btana and the eagle, where 
one supplies the lacks of the other, is wanting. Gressmann has 
happily directed attention to the contrast between Gilrames, the 
exponent of civilization, and Engidu, the child of nature, whw 
develops snceessively thru the stages of love for animals, for 
woman, and for a friend (0G 92%). The diseovery of the 
Babylonian text of the second tablet has confirmed Gresemunn’s 
view; after the vivid description of Engidu's initintion into the 





benefits and snures of civilization, and his grapple with tl 
to free the latter from the allurementé of Thara, there can be no 
doubt that the thought of the wifted poct has been sorreetly 
divined.. Here, however, a5 in the story of Joseph, we must nit 
rate the inventive genius of ancient rhapsodisis too highly, tho 
they were sometimes abl to construct surpessinely beautiful 
edifices when the material lay at hand. Engidu is not, as might 
bo fancied from the standpoint of literary analysis alone, an arti- 
fleial creation of the poet; he isa firure of independent origin, 
related in character to (iilgames, and attracted to hin under the 
influence of the motive of the Diosouri; Engidu correspond to 
Osstor, while his companion, who remains inconsolable after the 
death of his ‘younger brother’, jx Polyideuces.™ 

The fundamental identity of Engidu with Gira-Sakan-Sumu- 
qun is now yvonerally récounized (ef. Jensen. Aosmoloyie, p. 450 
f). Their resemblance is indicated in. the epic by the phrase 
fubwiti lates Kime “GIR (1, Col. 2,45), ‘he is dresed in a gar 
ment like Summqan,’ which is naturally a euphemism for ‘naked.’ 
Both Sumugan and Engidu are patrons and protectors of the 
bit oéri, especially of the gazelle; after deuth the latter descends 
to Hades to live with the former, who, being a» god of fertility. 
miuat die. 

It is impossible to reach # definite conelnsion in regard to the 


’ The most poptilar conarptinn of the heavenly twice exhibite them in 
fhe enn and moon, eo it is by 06 ines improbable that (ilgames and Engida 
fs thts role cepreeent the sun and moon, renpectively, as suggested) by Lutz. 
Tt is, at all events, cleat from the present investigation that afl Glleames" 
astral affinities appear to be with the sun, while part least, of Engits's 
are with the muon. | = “3 i 
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oldest name of our deity, as « result of the welter of names and 
the confusion of ideograms which greet us. Thereau-Dangin 
(Lettres et contrats, p. 60; RA 11. 103) thinks that the most 
ancient reading is Gir, but the reading Ug is also possible. CT 
12, d1, the gods name is written with the character ANSI: Sa 
IV, u gives the value ange to GIR, a confusion due to the close 
resemblance in form between the signs. As the original form of 
GIR, a lion's head (Barton, No, 400), shows, our god was pri- 
marily leonine (ig =labbu, née, tinu, ‘lion’; dimw, wiew, Sanal, 
“hight, aun") ; from Sum, gir is derived ‘Furr, ‘Hon,’ properly “the 
mighty one,” like Ar. ‘dsad. The lion is, of course, a typieally 
“Har animal (see below), The vocabularies give for "GIF thie 
pronuueietions Seken (CT 12. 31, 381774), Sokkon (CT 29, 40, 
9), and Sumugan (OT 24. 32.112), Sumugga (CT 29_ 46.8), a 
reading whieh was perhaps the most common, as it appears writ- 
ten phonetically Su-mu-wnge-en (SET, No, 18, rev, 12), 
Sumugen (Akkadian Sumugan) is probably equivalent to later 
Sumerian gan-sum-mu, ‘giver of fecundity’ ; Sagan (later Bakan, 
Sakkan, like Makkan for Megan) isan abbreviation of Amo- 
Sagan-gub (CT 29,46, 12), written Ama-7AN + $A-gub in a oyl- 
inder published by Thureau-Dangin (RA 21, 103 £.), a name 
which means ‘He who assists mothers in child-birth’ (ama-gan — 
wind dittu;see above), (TT 29, 46 pide de deca tabi axuiva: 
lents of GIR, GIR-GAZI AM, GAN, and MAS, all referring to 
his fanetions as patron of animal productivity. 

The name Engidu (07 18. 20. 10) is written in the Assyrian 
recension of GE “Ex-keda, in the southern toxt “En-ki-du(q) ; 
we also find the writing with u parasitic nasal “By-kidm-dy (SLT 
178, n. 2). Langdon’s explanation as bflu So ergifa™ wahhadu 
(di = fahédu), “Lord who fructifies the earth,’ may be correct, 
In view, however, of K/-DC = KI-GAL, both pronounced sur 
(SG 252) = bérdtu, ‘depths’ {mai béirdtu—qibirw, ‘grave’ 
=arelu; note that Heb, bir and gahaf = geil), Zimmoern’s 
idea™ seems prefernble, and’ Engidu may be retidered *Lord of 
the underworld,’ like Baki, which almost certainly has this 
meaning Hnki-Ea anil Gira-Sumuqan were Originally related 


See KK A, 1. 67! f., ond KAT 568, no. ¢, Suc means ‘(lepth, wourea’ 
(usurrabie le ‘growill-wuter, source-water' euntraxt SGt 251), ' *gulch” (harry, 
BGT £52), and perhaps ‘submerge’ (eur — 2A —fordru [ASSL 34. 244. 
OT), otherwise wigti, hoe. eif.). 


21 JA08 40 
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figures; the latter is mentioned after Ka-bél-hasisi, ‘Ea the lord 
of wisdom," in the Mattinaza treaty.“ Most interesting is the 
divine name “Sumugan-sigga-bar, ‘Sumuqan the wild-goat,’ since 
it virtually identities our deity with Ea. In an ineantation over 
the holy water (ASAT T7, No, 9, 6). we read: @ sigga-Dar-ra-mi™ 
~end-4i¢-e8-dug- [ga] "water" which by the wild goat (Bu; ef. 
next line: ka-kug 4En-ki-gé na-ri-ga-dm, ‘the holy mouth of Enki 
‘s pure’) is continually made soft {Akkadian very free, mado tna 
apsi kéme kunnit}." Engidu's own character as donor of fertil- 
ixing water to vegetation is clear from SLT. No. 13, rey. 19: [En- 
hijamdin ab-a-im-na eperi gidrcoal [seyu]-ou maea— 
‘Enguin, who makes abundant (sal = dietabra, ‘be anted with’) 
the irriguting ditehes and canals for the herbage, who eauses the 
sesame (1) to grow.’ He also appears asa satyr, or vegetation 
spirit GE 1, Col. 2, 36 £.; whbud pirtiw hima sinniati;s [pi] fig pir- 
iéu tihtannaba hima Nisaba ='he is. decked with hair like a 
woman: the growth (lit, formation) of his hair is as luxuriant as 
(standing) grain.” 











“OLZ 12, 094. 

“Es is giten the name ¢fdr, the diving wild-goat (ibex), IVE 25, 40a. 
and dDdr-cbew, ‘ther of the nethur wea,” ILE 55, Sfc, whenes im tho list of 
diving birka, K 4278, his ship ts called the simdddeabew, The ddrabew 
appears in art a a gont-fsh, aupur-mdd (ef. JAOS 89, Tl, n. 12.) 

“Diditanch (3G! 146) prefers to read gdme (dup-gu), but tho parallel 
the gloss wi to dL in SAL-sidsdig in a text pollished by Thuresii-Dangin 
in XA 11.114. Some of the paeenges whore our word occure will not admit 
Delitzech 's rendering. Assyr. kunnd (cf. EE 6, 1, 435}, from fond, moans 
Properly ‘x, appoint, nssign, apply! (the root by, whence Ldaw ami daldion, 
inesne ‘wet, extablish”), hence ‘apply a mame? in Ar. und Teh. ‘equab! in 
Eg- (@ey), and in Aspyr. ‘make fitting, euitable, adorn, eare for’ (like 
MHS. Job 22, St; thie iustratas the eonnection between Ar. "“diaba, ‘pre 
pare,” and Heh, Imm. ‘love"), Eth. mebenjdt, ‘eanse, oppartunity, pre 
text," sccm to afford a parallel to Lat opportwnitas, property fitness." 

~ Barton's explanation of gu as "stsainn’ (RA 9, i. 252) seoma plansible; 
thaw leo pram TH fet ta ‘ail of heaven,” cnr Panne | eu — 
(yua-plant,' Hanpt}. Sum. genw may even etand alle 
form of the word, ruflected by the ideogrum S5-G1$.N7)> "muni (like 
matin, “ving,” for maltia >> gedtin) o> "muy (by viealie harmony) > guna. 
2 reise betwors EME-KU and EME-SAL, or titasle (Haupt) forme & 
quite regular. 
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Like Tammuz, the 45%) (= ré*d), Sumuqan is a shepherd, 
guardian of all animal life, wild as well astame. ATRI, No. 19, 
oby, 2 f,, Sumuqan is called nigidu ella riassi da Ani da ina pit 
karst wii mborre = ‘holy shepherd, leading goat of Ann, who 
carries the shepherd's staif before the fiock (1).’ In 18 we hear 
of the bal Sumwuqan, his cattle, and m 15 his name is followed by 
nam (m )odfé 3a ci{ri], ‘the beasts of the plain.’ The text is a 
liymn to Samad; in the first line we must read "“Sumugan md 
(J)r[u] nordmka, “S, the son whom thou lovest’; Sumugan 
was the sow of the sun. Similarly, SLT, No. 13, rev. 13; we 
find St-nmu-un-go-ana-¢il Hain-ba-ar -ti-im-dibh«c—‘'S, who 
oversees living ¢reatures and provides them with herbage.’ 
Accordingly, when wild animals were needed for sacrificial pur- 
poses, Sumugan had first to be appeased, that his dire wrath over 
the slaughter of his creatures might be averted. In the interest- 
ing ‘seape-goat' incantation (ASKT, No. 12)2" Enki, after giv- 
ing Marduk his commission, instructs him: “Sumugan dumw 
‘Babbar sib-nig-nam-ma-gé mai-dé 'Edin-na gu-mu-ra-ab-tum- 
ma; “Ninildw (1G1-LAMGA-GID) lamga-gal-an-na-gé iiwru™ 
rit-kug-dim-ma-na Gu-mu-ra-ch-tun-ma; mai-da “Edin-na du-a 
igt-"Bobbarta wme-ni-gub. lugal-e -- - masala tgi-4Babbar-ia 
§e-en-sig-ga (rev. 10 ff.) —* Let Sumuqan, sun of Samad, shepherd 
of everything, bring o gazelle of the desert; let Ninildu, the 
great artificer of heaven, bring a bow made by his pure hands; 
place the gazelle toward the «un. Let the king - - - shoot the 
gazelle. (fneing) toward the sun." When the gazelle is shot, the 
gin and sickness of the king lenve him and enter the beast. 
Zimmern, Ritwaliafeln, No. 100, 25, a wild-sheep, (3a) mbdand ina 
supin oll: ina forbagi da Gira (written Gir-ra) = ‘which was 
ereated in the pure enclosure, in the fold of Gira" (i. &., im the 
wildernéss), is presented for sacrifice. 

Smmiuqan 3 is ih a apecial sense the god of animal husbandry, the 
fecundity of cattle, and even their fructification being ascribed to 











+02. Zimmern,; Tamils (ABA. Siiche. Ges. Wise, Vol 27), po& 

* While it ovuet be achmitted that the mdi-¢ul-dyb-io waa killed before the 
termination of the ceremony, the scapegoat was turmed loose to be direoured 
by wild-beusts, whieh amounts to the same thing, ao Prince asd Langdon are 
justified In employing the term. For thn detute between Prince and Fossey 
eno Sa, 1903, 153 ff. 

“For rending we Langdon, RA 12. T4. 17, and TS, n. 7. 
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his ageney"" Thus we read (ibid. 35 ff.): ands heurn day -a- 
puhdtia--- 4a aslu ld ishitu eliga, rihat Sumugan 1a imquta ana 
hibiasa =" bring you a ewe-lamb, upon whieh a wild-sheep has 
Hot yet leaped, into which the sperm of Sumuqan has mot yet 
fallen." The most important passage is Magia, 7, 23-30, hith- 
erto misunderstood ——#iptu: ardhika rimant ardhika pagri Mma 
Sumugen irha biilsu lchru immerse cabitu armata aldnu wird, 
wortabu erciti™ irhd ergifim imhuru sépza. addi Hpta ana 
rumdnta; lirht rdmdnina Haéct lamau, « keips da evmri'a lis- 
sha Hint rabiti= Incantation: I impregnate thee, myself; | 
impregnate thee, my body, just as Sumnqan impregnates his eat- 
tle, and the ewe (conceives) her lamb, the gazelle her fawn, the 
alie-ass her colt, (just as) the noria’* impregnates the earth, and 
the earth conceives her sewd. I apply the incantation to myself; 
ay it impregnate me and remove the evil: may the great gods 
extirpate the enchantment from my body.’ In the same way we 
have, PSBRA 23,121, rev. 11, hima domi trie irciti im’ idu gammu 
= "just as heaven impregnates earth (with rain) and herbage 
increases.” The passage has been misunderstood also by Lang: 
don, Tammuz and Ishtar, p. 93, m. 8; rakid has just as concrete 
ameaning here-as GH I, Cal, 4, 21, 

As patron of animal husbandry Sumuqan becomes the primcti- 
plo of virility. Henee his association with the remarkable rite of 
masturbation, by the ceremonial practise of which evil was 
expelled. We need not suppose that in Assyrian times the rite 
was more than symbolical ; originally, however, it must have been 
actually performed. In Egypt one of the most popular myths 
represented the creator, Atum, as cresting the gods in this way 
fet: Apophis-book, 26,24 f.; Pyramid 1245: *Atum hocame an 
onanist [iys"y) while he was in Heliopolis. He put his phallus tn 
his fist, in order to <utisfy his lust with it (udayf hnnf im Aff, irf 











“To tee corrent terminology, he ix the min residing in the enale. 

"The eUapis — serfade was Probably a great undershot ‘water-wheel, Ar. 
ad “Gre; Heb 'd/da, ‘wheel’ may be derived from epinnw (ef. Maynard, 
AJEL. WA, 39) <2 agin (in this connection | would like to point ogt asother 
Hebrww word derived from Samarlan fef, 47-87, 34. 200): mérdj, ‘threshing 
Wedge," is Gum, marrag — sarparu, with the sume sense, as ig certain from 
the Heogram (of. S61 175), which moans ‘sledge to thresh grain,’ ar tridula). 


oe anelent Babylonians may also have emyloyed tha derd ( Mekeuner, HA 
dhe 14 f.). 
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ndm mt inf]. The two twins, Si and Teféne, were born').” 
The Aegaean peoples doubtless possessed similar ideas about the 
origin of life, preserved in a modified form in the hermaphrodite 
pod of fecundity, Phanes, who, according ty Suidas, was por- 

trayed aldsior drew mpl tye meyyr, ‘pencin habens iuxta tutes." 
There is no direct trace of an onanistic theory of creation in Baby- 
lonia ; the magical ceremony in Magia is evilently based on a fer- 
tility charm, not dissimilar to the many cases gathered by Frazer, 
Schrider, and others; where asexual union of some kind is exe- 
cuted or symbolized in order to induce fertility by homeopathic 
mastic, We may safely trace our peeuliar brand of symbolie 
magic to pastoral customs; both m Babylonia and in Greece the 
pructise of onanism is connected with the satyr-shepherds Sumu- 
qan and Pan. A curious actiological explanation of the custom 
is given by Dion Chrysostom (Rogeher, 11, 1597): eye 60 waite 
Ty wowriar ravryy erpyes elu ton [lardg, Gre Tye Hyows épmcbeis cin 
fimure doa * * *rdre oby roe Epuy (the ithyphallic, like Eg. Min) 
Bebtia: altdy © ** de deeivow Ke rots roping yoqorts pubhiwrer. 
The story is perhaps late; the idea that Pan's ralerrapiy corse 
quent on the eseape of the elusive nymph was cured in this way is 
sufficiently grotesque to be ancient, but hardly naive enough, 

Onanism wus, of course, common among shepherds, a virile race, 
often deprived of female companionship, and forced to while 
away tedious aiestns with the flocks, a necessity which gave rine to 


"A similar conception ia reflected in Pyr, 701 + iu'd Thy ---¢F ‘ghd tp 

woes, pf bit fet Ay —' Make Teti more flourishing {gremer) then the 
flood af Ovirla that ia upow his lap (the Nile), more than the date which la to 
his fist” (the date, like the fc, has phallic significances). According to this 
extraordinary conception, the Nilo arises thro the continuous masturtation of 
Osiris; Inter the gromaces of the ermbolion was eeftened by speaking moarely 
of the effiuz (rdy) of the god's body, which doey pot, of course, refer to the 
fechor of the decomposing eorpec, bat to the feenndizing sand. The Egyptians 
‘glee faneied that the Nile wne the milk of Isis (P yr. T07, ete.). The Sumer- 
tan foncien! that the silt in the rivers wae canemd by Innina’s woahing ber 
hair in the sources (pee expecially ASAT, No. 21), aud that the rivers wore 
the monetrual flow from the lap of the sarth-goddees (J405 30. 79). 

“Tn art, at least, Hermaphredite le les grotesque, resembling rather Ey. 
H’ pl, the Nilegod. 

@ Pda ttnods for “Tier, connected) with poets anil Poles: Sumeqen anil 
Neate aro emplored for ‘rattle,’ and ‘grain,’ precisely like Palew and 
Gere. Hoth Engidu and Pan are oesociated with springs and fountains, 
whern thetr ‘heart became merry, in the companionship of the beasts, ' 
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bestiality as well (see below), as illustrated by an amusing story 
in Ashan, De nat. anim., 6, 42. i 

‘The relation of Sumuqan to the reproduction of ‘animals is 
drastically represented in archaic sealcylinders (ef. Ward, Seal 
Cylinders, No. 197, ete. and especially the beautiful seal in De Ia 
Fuye, Doewments, 1, plate 9), where a naked god with a long 
beard and other marks of virility (the heroie type) grasps a gazelle 
by the horns and tail in-such « way that the sexual parts come 
inte contact.“ The reason for the frequency of this motive on the 
carly cylinders is not hard to find, Many, if not most of the seals 
in a pastoral country like early Babylonia belonged to men who 
had an active interest in the prosperity of the flocks and herds. 
Our scene belongs primarily to the extegory of sympathetic 
magio; by depicting the lord of increase in his fecundating eapac- 
ity the flock would become more prolific, The origin of many 
similar representations on the monuments must be explained on 
this principle. One of the eloarest cases is the seene showing two 
wenil of fertility (Heb, Xeribin) shaking the male inflorescence 
over the blossoms of the female date-palm, with the winged solar 
disk above to bestow early maturity of fruit (ef. Von Luschan, 
Die ionisohe Saute, pp. 25 f.)“ The Sumnqan motive was as 
completely misunderstood in the process of mechaniew! imitation 





“In this connention may be mentioned two cylinders published by To 
carne, KA 7. G1 i, 00 fur unexplained One represents a female aquatting 
over a prostrate man, while another nian heixes her wrist with his right hum, 
drawing @ dagger with hia left, The second shows o siinilar onde tgure 
hovering in the alr (#0; contrast 'Tosrnmns} before a man, who holds » lntiee 
to ward hor off. 'Theet crenturos aro ghouls, the Babyfonian arddt (is; 
the weala, which belonged to hare ofleiaty, may have had apotropaete pur 
tee. A commentary in provided by Langdon, Ldjuriyies, No, 4, 4 ff: 

-Ei-dg biir-bbr-ri-ae 

M-btag wreebrigld (for d-H-r§ = bbw by r) 

i-bi-dg ants te-da-dim Gah bn if 

[] baleg o-gidin ge-rara — | 
"When the beloved (of tho fil) wan stretehed (in sleep), 
Upon the beloved like « storm from above coming down- (1), 
[] the man like « fool verily she overwhelmed,’ 

“A smllar motive ie found on a cylinder in the oallectiin of Dr, J.B 
Siew, representing m figure stretching out his hands. from which enroute 
grow, over mw flock, na if in blessing. 
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us a palm- -tree motive." The plallism disappears; the guxelle 
beeames bearded, and js transformed into a bull-man wrest- 
sie srith the hero (contamination with the beast-combat motive). 
In-some of the cylinders the latter seems.to be protecting the 
gazelle from a lion which is in the act of springmg wpon her. 
The hero m this scene is unquestionably Sumuqan-ingidu, 
whose association with the gazelle is familiar from the epic as 
well as ae the pazages cited above." Jostrow pointed out 
long ago (AJSZL 15, 201) that Engidu, like Adam, was supposed 
to have had mtercourse with the beasts before knowing woman. 
(FE 2 describes very vividly how Engidu lived with the vazelles, 
protecting them from the hunter, accompanying them to the 
watering place, and drinking milk from their teats (G2, Lang- 
don, Col, 3, 1-2). When he returned after his adventure with 
the courtesan to. consort with the guzelles, they failed to reeog- 
nize him, as his wild odor had been corrupted hy the seven days’ 
liaison with the emissary of civilization. So fixed was his semi- 
bestial character that he apparently follows the mos pecudum 
even with the Jambat (densen, KB 6. 1, 428). Of course, the 
wbove described representation is not purely symbolical in char- 
acter; the idea doubtless came from current practises. The 
gazelle, so beautiful and graceful, and so easly tamed, was pre- 
sumably employed in the ancient Orient for the same purpose as 
the goat in Mediterranean countries, and the [lama or alpaca in 
Peru; An anatomical reason for the woperiority of the gurelle 
in this eer is stated i in the ‘Talmudic tractate "Erébim, fol. 
b, commenting ©: ¢ significant expression § D'DTN aay 2 
Prov. 5, 19, jt the usual fashion: AIIM AW TAIN AK AD 
Nn 37 AN Tw AED Aye Aye 2D TIMI oy 
ane mpeD Ape Aye FD jamsy 9 paran 
The gazelle was associated with the cult of the goddess of 
fecundity among the Western Semites and in Arabia; same pefer- 
endes to the older literature are given by Wood, JBL 35, 242 f. 
At Mekka «mall golden: images of the gasnile were worshiped. 














"at Ann sequel to the series of {llnatrations given by Von Lnschan, nate 
relief from the Parthian period, Agured in Amdrae, Hetra, [1, 149, forming 
a wort of transition to the familiar heraldic group of the lon and mnlcormn, 
‘fighting for the erows,’ 

=Bire 11, 50; "There a not a beast whose forelock (nigija) he dows not 
grarp," might almost have referred to Sumuqan, oo wimtlar ie the pootore. 
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The West-Semitie gol Redep was a gazelle-god; a gazelle is 
carved on the forehead of his statuettes (Miller, Egyptolagical 
Keseorches, Vol, 1, p, 33). Of special importance is the fact that 
the gazelle was sacred to the ithyphallie: Min of Koptos, also an 
onanist, and presumahly equally devoted to his favorites, who 
enjoyed the honors of mummification. The pazelles were later, 
in the interests of decency (!), and in accordance with ideus 
elsewhere, transferred to Isis ( Actian, op. cul, 10,23): oéBovm: & 
depecs (naturally!) serudiovrs dSvpaa de du ris GyAcas THs “loubos, 
paar, 

Tt may further be shown that our divinity was regarded in one 
important myth us the son of the sun-god by gazelle, First, 
however, we must return to the lion-god, Pg or Gira," who repre- 
sents the solar heat both in its destructive and in its feeundating 
aspects. Henee the god of pestilence, the lion (AB 6. 1, 60.3) 
Irra or Nergal, is associated with (rir-ra. (CT 25, 50. 15), and 
Ninurta is compared (Radau, BE 29, No. 4. 1) to the lion-god 
who prowls in the night looking for prey (4Gir-ra-dbn ge-a 
didi). The lion-god-is found elsewhere, especially in Asia 
Alinor, where the Anatolian Heracles (Sandon, ete.) is repre- 
sented standing ona lion (see Frazer, Adoms, Altis, and Oxiris,’ 
pp..127, 139, 184), In Eeypt the ferocious goddess of war and 
destroyer of mankind, Shit, is liom-headed, ‘The intimate rela: 
tion between Gira and Nergal (Lugalgira) appears from the fact 
that both are guzelles as well as lions ; Nergal is enlled the magda 
inthe voeubularies C7 11,40, K 4146, 22:93 and CF 12. 16b. 
38-39, Asa gazelle-god he is patron of productivity; his epecial- 
ited aspect of lord of the underworld was developed after he had 
been. mimitted to the greater pantheon of Babylonia. 

We should vertainiy expect to find sate reflection of an popular 
a deity and hero as Sumuqan-Engidu in the list of post-diluvian 
Kings, along with Tammuz, Litgalbanda, and Gilgames, Nor are 
we deceived; one can hardly doubt that Gira ia thi! stincessor of 
Qalimus, “young ram,” und Zugigip, ‘seorpion,’ and the pre- 
decesor of Etana, whose name jx variously written Ar-wu, Ar- 
vu, and Ar-bu-wm. The word was also nsad commonly as a per 





a Oe nor ane Nimes de G#rS, “panther of the demrt* (GH 10. 46). 
Bum. 07 Or wir tems to hives ihenoted both “ion? mand # ar =) pm 
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sonal name; see Chiers, Personal Names, Part I, p, 64, No. 275: 
Ar-au-um," Ar-buf-um), Ar-mu-e-wm (No, 276 is the correspond- 
ing fem., Ar-wi-lum, Ar-mi-tum), We can identify cur name 
without hesitation with Heb, ‘ord, ‘lion,” Eth. arwé, ‘heast,” Ar. 
arud, ‘ibex" > arwit stands for “arya, a form like arnaiw,*harw’ 
(Ar. “arnal), which also isa common proper name (¢f. Chiera, 
No, 277, Arnablu™), Now, Arvé™ is called the aon of a gazelle 
in GT, Now 2and 5, It is true that in No. 3 we heave miad-en-dd 
== muakénn, for maka — cablin, but this is evidently a seribal 
errir.* The existence of a predecessor of Gilgames named 
‘Lion’ appears further from im 6. 51-52; rationalism has trans 
formed the lion-god into an animal loved by star, more Past- 
phaes. Feeundizing Aenifirosis: were often regarded aa born of 
animal mothers; ef, JBL 37.117, The father of Arud™ was, of 
course, Samad, also the parent of the reluted Meskingater and 
Lingalbanida, as well as of the bull-cod “GUD mdr “Samad (Den- 
nefeld, Geburtsomina, p. 37,19). In this connection it may be 
noted that these three Semitic animal names all belong to the 
dynasty of Kis, while the rulers of the following kingdom of 
Eanna are all Sumerian, This is probably due to the fart that 
the Sumerian levenda eurrent in. northern Babylonia, which 
becanie predominantly Semitic long before the south, were early 
Semitized. 

A. most curions reflection of the erele of Samuqan-Engidu is 
found in the popular Indian story of ‘Gazelle-horn’ (Rsya- 
iriiga),* best treated by Liiders (Nach. Galt. Ger Wins,, PAil- 
hisl, Kigsse, 1897, pp. 87 fF.) and Von Schrider (Mysterium und 
Mimes, pp. 292-103). There are two principal recensinns, San- 
skrit and Pali, both hased upon «a common prototype, now lost, 

os Liiders hes shown, Sehroder has adopted the dramatie 
wiley of Hertel, and pointed owt further that the representation 
Was a mimetic fertility charm. According to the first recension, 








"ft, OF 4. 00, and 6 420, where the mame aleo occurs. 

"For the developmerut ‘ihes," ef. Eg. m'hd, ‘urys antelope,’ lit. ‘white 
Phen * 

“Thom lo ooh confusion betwen mnido, ‘gooelle,’ ond melende — 
mate; «ef CT 11. 40, K tiai, 26-20, and CT 12, 148, 4142 

“Or. aleo Jensen, ZOMG G7, 528, who, a9 often, goes altogether too far 
io the eanberence of discovery, 
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Reyasriga is the son of a gazelle, made pregnant by drinking 
from water in which 4 holy man hes bathed. He growsup to be a 
hermit (wild mat) in the forest, associating with animals and 
ignorant of woman. When a drought affiiets the land, the king 
is informed by the Brahmans that it cannot be checked until the 
hermit is brought to the court, After a courtesan has geduced 
him from his aseetie life, rain falls. In the Buddhist Jéigka, 
Salkra (Indra) sends 4 three years’ famine upon the land, and 
refuses to remove the ban until the obnoxious hermit is seduced 
by the king's daughter, The princess succeeds, by a familiar 
ruse, and Salcra is pucified. The hermit relates the experience 
to his father, who admonishes him, and draws him back to hia 
aseetic career; the last is naturally 8 Buddhistio modification, 
quite foreign to the original tale, The ascetic character of 
‘Gazelle-horn’ is on a par with the Sicilian Santa Venera 
(Venus), and cannot be regarded seriously. His wild character 
is original, as also, evidently, his intimate association with 
garelles; an a relief of Amarévati (Liiders, p. 133) be is por- 
trayed a8 8 man.with long braided lair, a skin over his shoulder 
and a girdle about his lips, in the company of three gugelles, 

In the Gilyames-epie Engidu is molded by Aruru, the ereatress 
of man; he lives in the wilderness, consorting with the gazelles, 
and protecting them against the hunter, The latter protests to 
Gilgames, who sends a courtesan to seduce the wild MAN, & ¢om- 
mission which is duly executed: As sednetion of the quale ia a 
very common motive im the cult-ingends of Oriental pods of far- 
lity (see JBI. 57. 123 £), we may safely avsnme that the 
theme was onge the subject of mimetic representation in Baby 
Inttio, ‘The form of the story which has been incorporated into 
GE ia much modified to suit the new situation. Moreover, it is 
here astociated with the motive of the creation of the first man, 
dereribing his intercourse with animals, his seluction, and the 
fall from primitive innocence which enaned (Jastrow, foc. cit.). 
The myth current among the worshipers of Sumnqan must have 
been somewhat different. In the first place, the hero is a child of 
the sum by n gazelle. Being a demi-god, he is not content with 
breiking the snares of the hunter, and filling up his pits; he 
sends « fumine against the land. ‘This is a motive familiar elee- 
where, as in the legends of Branron and Munichia, whose inhabi- 
tants kill « she-hear and are punished by Artemia with famine 
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and pestilence; Similarly, according toa legend preserved in 
the Qur*dn, God sent a supernatural camel to test the Thamiidites 
(7, 71 ff; 11, 67 4; 26, 156 ff; 54, 27 .), imposing the eondi- 
tion that they nvuxt share their fountain with the #dgatu ‘Tldhi 
alternate days, Disregarding warnings, they houghed the camel, 
and were destroyed bya cataclysm, Another parallel is found in 
Persia, if we aceept Carnoy 'y doubtful explantion of the punish- 

ment of Masva and Masydi (J AOS 36. 815). 

We may reconstruct the myth of Sumuqan very plansibly, 
after making the necessary alterations:in the form found in G£. 
The king sends a courtesan to seduce the god or hero of fertility; 
with sexual union the charm is broken, and rain returns to the 
land. Whether this was the exact form of the myth or not is, 
of course, doubtful; it is, however, evident that all the elements 
are here from which precisely such a tale as the Rsyadriiga-<atory 
may be derived in-the most natural way, Jensen is certainly 
wrong in seeing hore a direct loan from GF, as the gazelle-mother 
doea not ooour in the latter. But it is very probable that our 
story goes hack eventually to a Mesopotamian origin ; in vo other 
ease that I have seen is the likelihood so great. Indologists who 
regard all Hindn fiction as autochthonous would do well to read 
Gaston Paris’ posthumous monograph on the origin and dif- 
fusion of the “Treasury of Rhampeinitus’ (#/7R 55, 151 ff, 247 
if.). No doubt:a few storie retold in other countries originated 
in the prolific climate of Babylonia. 

The condéeptions of Sumnqan hitherto considered exhibit him 
as a lion, like Nergal, a wild-goat, like Ea, o gazelle, like Norgal, 
Resep, and Min. Besides these three animal incarnations, we 
have a fourth, the mes, as appears from the yoeabulary CT 12. 31, 
$8177, 45, where 4“ANSU has the pronuntiation Sakan (see 
above). ‘That this. dutum is not due to graphic corruption with 
CIE is perfectly evident from the context, which t devoted to 
fss-names, Moreover, the “ANSU appears in early proper 
TAIT. 

Ass-worship did not, « far as we know now, attain much 
importance in any Mediterranean country execpt Anatolia, 
where we find the Phrygiin ass-divinity Silenus, reflected in the 
legendary Midas, whese person, despite its mythical robe, & o 
reminisemnee of a historical dynasty of Phrygian kings (Mita of 
Mudke). Another aas-god was Priapus, whose cult centered in 
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Lydia and Mysia (Lampsacys), to whom the ass was sacrificed 
and who in some myths was the son of an asa (Roscher, [1], 2070). 
In Egypt, from the Hyksog period on, Set (St5, Sth) of Avaris 
was worshiped as lord of Asiv under the form of an ass((E10),) 
which led to the Egypto-Hellenistic libels regarding the worshi 
of Jah a» an ass in Jerusalem, The beast of Set was originally 
perhaps an ant-bear (Schweinfurih), at all events not, an ass, so 
Wwe may ascribe the identification of the no longer recognised 
figure with the uss to Hyksos (ie. Anatolian) influence’ The 
association of the ass with feeundity might be illustrated by a 
mass of evidence, mythological, pornographir, and philologiea!. 
The quasi-divine nature of the das appears from Juvenul's state- 
mont (6, S44) that prominent Remumn matrons consorted with the 
animal at the orgies of the ‘Bona Dea.’ That bestiality of this 
sort was practised elsewhere is clear from Apuleius, Met., 10, 
22, and Lucian’s Aovxos §, dvex, which draws freely from Syro- 
Anatolian tales and custom. 

As might he expected, the fecundizing sun was symbolized ax 
an pas, aud S was, accordingly, one of the solar names in the 
Egyptian litany (PSBA 15.225), Solar eclipses were fancied to 
be caused by a huge serpent (hiv), which swillowed the ass of 
heaven, a catastrophe depicted most vividly in the vignettes. 
accompanying the text of the Book of the Dead (iid. pL 13, fae- 
ing p. 219),." | 

We have also direct evidence that the axs-god Sakan was identi: 
fied with the moon. in the name “EV-ZU-4ANSU = Sin-Sakust, 
‘Saken ii the moon." The only other «lear Iynar ass with 


—- ————___. 





* CE. alvo Miller, OLZ 16. 433-6. Schitfer’s Marwyna theory (ef, OLE 16. 
532) ta wntenable: while on desgod anny well have been werwhiped in Evonas- 
emt, the Azsyriag name Su imércin, * (City) of antes," Tefers to the extensive 
vataran trade of the latter (Haupt, Z0MG 69, 168-172), Another Aw da 
imir?, in the Sagres, ie meutioned among the conquests af the Elamite king 
@iljak-in-Businak (RT 40. 209, 14), , 

*The Egyptinus tiled believe in un vbeene ies-demon; ef. Moller, Site. 
Berl, Atod., Wit, p. 945. 

“Pinthes, PARA 39, Pl ii, rev. 37. The siypgestion (ibid, p. 04) that 
"Rakle . . . would een to be a parallel to the Hebrew Sheth, guj = = « 
Even this i erperior to the views expreasad ty Hall, PSBA 3t. 64-72, where 
among other geome we find the iden that sabes hea ‘Hamdér in Saban mir 
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whieh T am myuAir is the Tranian three-legged Khare (i & 

‘wes, nod. har), atanidine in the eosmie sea Vowrukeda, related 
both to the three-fold moon (cf. Siecke, Hermes, pp, 67 ff.) and to 
the three-legged Priapus,"“ whose phallic nature shows transpar- 
antly thru the metonymy. The motive wie familiar to the Indo- 
franians, as appears from the three-legged Indian Kubera (ef, 
Hopkins, JAOS 33. 56, nm. 1). 

Finally | will call attention t some curious parallels between 
Egyptian, Mesopotamian, and Indo-Tranian mythology, slug 
gested by the equation Sin — Sakan. Blackman, in o valuable 
article, JEA 3, 235-249, has proved that one of the writings of 
the name of the moon-god-Hasy, ‘the wanderer,’ represents him 
as the royal placenta, finigul, Anse, a conception paralleled 
among the Baganda. The real meaning of the idea hes been 
eloared up by Van der Lecuw’s happy suggestion (JEA 5. t4) 
that, since the Pharach was the inearnation of the aun- god Re, 
iis astral placenta, in whieh) his &’ was embodied, was the moon, 
often considered by the Egyptians as the &* of the sun, The 
moon's shape is such that it miglit easily be compared to a pla- 
eental cake, or a womb, as was commonly done in Babylonia. In 
the great hymn to Sin (IVR 9), the moon is called (lime 24): 
ona-gon-niginna wily diemavaltadd (so SG 229) hi-dur-mag 
aeie-rt ‘Mother (Sem. rimu, “womb") who bears all life, who 
together with living creatures dwella in on exalted habita- 
tion,” ‘The iilea that the moon is the womb whenee all Hfe 
springs is most natural; does not the roecida luna exhibit 
a mouthly failing and dimming corresponding often exactly to 
the menstrual period! Hence, by uo most natural development 
under the influence of the life-index motive, the moo becomes 
the index of human life and especially of the permanence of 
the reigning dynasty ; an eclipse foretokened disaster to the state, 
These conceptions may easily be illustrated from the inseriptions. 
CT 16, 21, 184 f. we have: tugal-- dumsu-dingir-ra-na ud-sar “Sin- 
va-dim 2i-kulam-ma Sita = “The king, son of his god, who like 
the ¢reatent moon holds the life of the land." The principle that 
the mutations of {he moon are an index to the health and pros- 
perity of men could hardly be stated more clearly. The moon 











* Bee Thieritns, Ap. 4, 2-3, eteror grey Aree apes, tperceler. 
“T hope to discoss thie Babylonian conception elsewhere, 
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is the index of the dynasty in the text of Agum ITI, CoL. 8, 3-.; 
“Sin "Nawnar éamé zér Sorridi ana dnd rigali iddit — "May Sin, 
divine luminary of heaven, renew the royal eeed to distant days,” 
i, e., may the dynasty renew itself xpontancously Hike the moon 
(Vedie fonGnapdat, ‘self-created'), whieh is called (IVR. #; 22) 
serin nba mu-enaiin-ma, ‘fruit which thro itself is created," 
To appreciate the intimate relationship between the Babylonian 
and the Egyptian conceptions it must he remenibered that the 
Placenta and navel-string are among the mest primitive of life- 
indices; see Hartland, in Hastings’ Eneoyclopaedia of Religion 
and Hithies, Vol, 8, p. 45 4. | | 

A further striking parallel to these coneeptions is found in 
Indo-Iranian mythology. The lunar pening Narigatise- Nuair- 
yountha (Neryosang) is ealled ‘the king-navel* (ef. Gray, ARW 
d. 40-49), properly ‘the royal navel-string’ (the umbilical cord 
often takes the place of the placenta in folklore). After Hille- 
brandt’s treatment of Narifatisa | Vedische Mythologie, OL, pp. 
G5 If.) , his linor character is certain; in the Reoveda, 3. 29. li, he 
i called ‘son of his own body, the heavenly embryo’ (or ‘womb,’ 
ferbhe feuro)» his ttle snizpalt, ‘lord of women,” reflects the 
| Widespread popular view that female life varies with the moon. 
The Bandohiin, Mh. 15, telle-ns that Neryosang received two- 
thirds of Gayomart’s semen for preservation ; elsewhere we learn 
that the seed of the primeval bull was kept in the moon, whenee, 
therefore, the race of animals sprang, just as the moon was the 
father of Apis in Egyptian mythology (ef. J408 39, 87, n. 49), 
Tam not competent to decide whether Carnoy is justified in eom- 
biting the motives of Gaya and the bull, thus deriving the seed 
of man from the moon (J40S8 36.314), At all events the theory 
is good Indo-European, as is the association of the placenta with 
th moon; ef. ‘Mondkalb,’ referring to a false conception (Kalb 
connected with garbha, tAdes, ‘womb’), but originally. p 
CO the pilieegta 

Tn concluding this paper, I wish to repeat, with emphasis, the 
remurks made JAOS 99,90, regarding the vital importance of 
combining the philological and comparative mythological 





—_— 





“Note ideogram fur Zirru (8Gt 225), ‘priest of Sin,’ EN.NUNUZ-Z1, 
literally Priest of the coumtant offspring (of heaven)’, Sum. musus meana 
alee ‘egg’; the moua might easily be called ‘ogg of hea ren. ! 
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methods in the study of cuneiform religious literature. Surely 
it is no longer neeessary to stress the unique significance of the 


latter for the solution of comparative religions problems.” 


— 


“Tn the year that hag elapsed between the preparation of the paper anil 
the eorrection of the proofs, moch now material has become available some 
of whith showll be mentioned. | 

The Sumerinns had a special word for ‘lifo-index,’ for eo 1 would inter- 
prot iziim-tita, lit, ‘sign, index of tif," renilered inadequately In Balrslonian 
by fibelte, ‘enpport,’ and ipl, ‘pledge,’ Sometimes the king is the irkim. 
file of the god (expecially Samns), and at times the god is the tckim-tila of 
the king, rexpectively a the soul of the god was thought to reside in the king, 
or the soal of the king in tho god. For passages cf. S01 29 and dimmers, 
‘Kanto Lipit-Jitars Vergotilichung, p. 5. 

In @ Noo-Babylonian text published hy Thorean-Dangin, Ra4 16 145, £0, 
Lugal-gir-rn is identified with Sin, Gilgaumes with Me#lamtacn. and Nergal 
of the underworld. As pointed out above, Lagal-gira is identical with Gira- 
@akan, #0 our association of Engidu-Gakan with tho moon ls confirmed, In 
the same way, a9 Thureao-Dangin obeerves (p. Hi), Gilgnines ‘eat mined 
nettement esractérisé comme dieu solalre’ 

Behrosler, MPAG 21. 150 f., shows that the reading Lagalbanida ie gratu: 
tous, and that wo muwt read Logalmarda, or Legaimarada, ilentitiod in. his 
vocabulary with Ninurta. As Inte na the socom) century A. D. Nimmarnada 
seems to havw been worshiped onder the nome of Nimred by the Aramaran 
population of Hatra (O42 21. 37), Mracling's suggestion Ho-marai, 
quoted by Pringe Iq his article LAOS 40. 201-208, ie nearly correct; Princo 
sugyests that the name stands for Sam aipg-i wd — winged, * brilliant 
hunter. ° 
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NOTES ON THE DIVYAVADANA 


lone Horxtke Wxtvemsrry 


1. On the practice of giving animals intoxicating drink. 


Te Sart Svigata is delegated by the Buddlin to emmvert the 
murderous Niga (serpent) Aévatirthika. In this he succeeds so 
well as to compel thereby the admiration of the Brahman Ahitun- 
dika, who has previously fled from fear of that Naga to the city of 
Srivasti. This brings the Svigata story, Divyivadiinn xiii, to p. 
188, line 12. At that point the story goes on to say that King 
Prasenajit Kautalw takes Aliitundikn into his employ, with the 
words: sa (se, Aliitundika) raja Prasenajita Kiusalena hasti- 
madhyasyopart wisvdsikak sthitpitak. Naturally the vocabu- 
lary to the Divyivadina marks the word hastimadhya with 
an interrogation mark. A later s ugomestion in the notes on 
Pp. 706, ‘does this mean, ‘he was set over ten billions of ele- 
fants?''," does not invalidate that interrogation mark. Ten bil- 
hitinsa—the Lexicon, rather give ten thousand billions for madhya 
—ts a pretty large order even for a Buddhist text. But it is 
hevessary to fit this word madhya into the sequel of the story, to 
wit: Emend madhya to madya, ‘intoxi¢ating liquor.’ The pas- 
sage above means: ‘He (namely, Ahitundike) was placed in 
charge of the elefarits’ liquor,’ In the sequel Ahitundika, now 
liquor trustee, in order to show his appreciation of Svyigata’s 
saintly power, invites him to dinner in Sriivasti, Svigata acvepts 
the invitation, comes to Srivasti, and is entertained by Ahitund- 
ika with « full meal, -At the alose Ahitundika hecomes anxious 
about Svagata’s digestion (p. 190, | 3): éryena Svdgatena 
pranita dharah paribhukto no jarayisyali. He decides to give 
him water to promote the digestive Pes 5 Svigata accepts it. 
Then on p. 190, line 7 the following statement is made: tena (se. 
Ahitundikena) pindkam sngjikriyn hostimadid wigquiih prie- 
kwptd, Read, on wccownt of the non-existing combination 
pra+é+kep, instend of priksiptd, prak ksipt; ‘While prepar- 
ing the drink Ahitandike’s finger was thrust forth from the ele- 
fants’ liquor,” Cf, on p. 52, 1 22 the parallel expression, 
eagulth patita, The implication is, that one of Ahitundika’s 
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fingers, wet with tho elefants’ booze, got into the water about to 
be drink by Svigata (Svdgafena fat pdnakam pilam), That 
the Arhat should do this is ascribed to earelesmess: asaman- 
vdhrlydrhatan jaduadarianan wa pravartate, ‘When Saints are 
careless they lose the sight of knowledge." 

Svigate takes leave from his howt with thanks, and walks in a 
atrect of Srivasti, covered with mats (in his honor, ‘we may 
assume).? Ele gets a touch of the sum, and shaken by the booze 
falls to the ground ; sa tim (so, vithim) olikrdéufa diapene prstho 
(go the mes,- read aprsfo") medyaksiplah prihivydm nipatitah, 
The story in the mouth of the Buddha is an extreme plea for 
monks’ total abstinence: fasmdn na bhikyend madyanh pdlavyam 
détaryam vd, ‘a monk shall neither drink nor give to drink intox- 
inating quor;’’ And later again: (p. 191, |, 2 ff.) more explicitly, 
as applymeg to the present case: mviit bho bliksavah sdstdram 
uddisyidbhw (text, ineorrestly, uddisyddhhir) madyam apeyam 
adeyom antalah kusdgrendpi, ‘With me, the Teacher, as author- 
ity, 0 ye Monks, liquor with water shall not be drank or given 
(to drink), even with the tip of blade of grass!’"—Svagata, we 
may assure the reader, is properly eared for; the Buddha him- 
self conjures by magic over Svigata a hut mado of lenvey of the 
suparna tree, lest any one secing him in that state become. disaf- 
feeted Trani the teatliing of the Blessed One. 

The practice of giving strong drink to animals, in order to 
make them metilesome, 6 suffiviently attested. In the present- 
day story (paccuppanna-ratfhe) of the Cullahansa Jitaka (539), 
Devudatta, hater of the Buddha, and ever gunning for him 
(unsuccessfully, of course), has personally made mindry attempts. 
on tle Buddlia‘’s life* Foiled, he exclaims, ‘Verily no mortal 
beholding the excellent beauty of Gotama’s person dare. 
appriach him. But the King’s elefant, Nailigiri, is a flarce and 
savave animal, who knows nothing of the virtues of the Buddha, 





Oz, pothape rather in hover of tha Baddba, who happevs at that time to 
bo in Srivasti, 

* Perhaps the editors aro right in suggesting prefhe eprefo, changed by 
@ sort of haplography to pra(the apra)fo. Bot the word prathe, ‘on the 
tuck,’ ix protty certainly pot required; this ts shown by p. 6, thind line from 


“Am echo of thle story in Parker, Filluge Folt-Tales of Ceylon, vol. ii, 
p- B04, 
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the Law, and the Assembly. He will bring about the destruc- 
tion of the ascetic.’ So he goes and tells the matter to the King. 
The King readily falls in with the suggestion, summons’ his ¢le- 
fant-keeper, and thus addresses him, ‘Sir, to-morrow you are to 
make Niligiri mad with drink, and at break of day let him lnose 
in the street where the ascetic Gotama walks.’ Devadatta ask 
the keeper how much rum the élefant is wont to drink on ordi- 
nary days, and when he answers, ‘Eight pots,’ he says, ‘Tomeor- 
row give lim sixteen pots to drink, and send him on the street: 
frequented by the asectic Gotama.’ Kut the Buddha converts, 
yea. oven the rom-mad elefant. Niligiri, on hearing the voice of 
the Master, opens his eyes, beholis the glorious form of the 
Blessed One, and, by the power of the Buddha, the intoxicating 
éfeets of the strong drink pass aff. Dropping his trank and 
shaking his ears he falls at the feet of the Tathagata* Then the 
Master addresses him, ‘Nalagiri, you are a brute-clafant- Tam the 
Buddha-elefant. Henceforth be not fieree and savage, nor 2 
slaver of men, but cultivate thoughts of charity.’ The elefant 
becomes good, being henceforth known ak Dhanapilaka (Keeper 
of Treasure), estublished in the five moral laws: 

Mettlesome horses also were given strong drink, either to 
inspirit them, or to restore them after great fatigue. In Vilod- 
aka Jataka (153) such horses returning from battle are given 
(fermented) grape-juice to drink; this they take without petting 
intoxicate. But the fermented leavings of the grapes are 
strained with water and given to donkeys, who then romp about 
the palace yard, braying loudly. The Bodhisat, the King’s 
adviser, draws the moral, applicable to this day: 

‘This sorry draught, the goodness all strained out, 
The thorobreds, that drank the potent juice, 
Stand silent, nor skip eapering about.'* 
Animals also intoxicate themaclves without knowing that tley-do- 
in Sigila Jitaka (113); a pair of crows, in Kika Jitaka (146), 
All come to grief, A delicions bit of satire, extant in a modern 
rersion, tells in Githapdna Jataky (227) how a drunken beetle 











1 Aves conversion of the elnfast Marybhiiti in Parirandtha Curitrs 


* Hotes 's Traneletion of The Jhtaka, vol, ii, p64. 
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comes to grief" Citizens of the kingdoms of Aiga and Magadha, 
traveling, used to stay in a house on the confines of the two king- 
doms, there drink liquor, and eat the flesh of fishes. A certain 
dung-beetle, led by the odor of the dung, comes there, sees some 
of the liquor shed upon the ground, and for thirst drinks it, and 
returns to Lis lomp of dung, intoxivated. When ho climbs upon 
it the moist dung gives way a little. ‘The world cannot bear my 
weight!" he exclaims, At that very instant » maddened elefant 
comes to the spot, and smelling the dung retreats in disgust, 
The beetle sees it, ‘Yon creature,’ he thinks, ‘iz afraid of me, 
and see how he runs away! 1 must fight with him!’ So he 
challenges him: 

“Well matched! for we are heroes. both: here let us issue try: 

and fy; 

Let Magadha and Anga see how great our bravery!’ 
The elefant listens, turns back, and replies: 

‘T would not tse my foot nor hand, nor wonld my teeth I sail ; 

With dung, him whose sole care is dung, it behooveth me to 

spoil!’ 

And so dropping a great piece of dong upon him, and makin; 

water, he Kills him there and then, and scampers into the forest, 











Whe Gavtacn Tactinoe in Of a undoes Which haces upon drip- 
pings froma. whiskey-barrel, drinks its fll, and becomes a bit 
aquiffy: then places itself astride on the barrel, and exclaims: 
‘Now come on with your blankety cat!’ Nothing is new under 
the sun, but the old story is in a deeper vem of humor, 


2 On ceriain standing epithets of Buddhisi Arhats. 

As one of the many repeated or stenciled passages character- 
istic of the text of the Avadinas there occurs in Divylivadina six 
times, or perhaps more, a passage which describes the state of 
mind of lim who les attained to highest monkhood or Arhataluip. 
The pablished test has not in all places the same form, ond some 
of its words need explaining. On p. 97, vaedvasine Bhagavate 
mindah samertids triidhdtukarttardgah samalosfakiicand akas aghds- 


"Closely following Ranee's picturesque . Fons the Canixides Trans. 
lation, vol. ti, p. 145. 
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apanifalasamacitia wisicondanakalpd | vid yividdritdndakosiu 
vijidh' pratisonvitpriptah ete, In the remaining passages where 
the same state of mind is predicated of a single Arhat (urhan 
gaivrtiah ete.), namely pp. 180, 240, 282, 488, 492, moat of the 
words remain essentially the same, but there wre also the follow- 
ing varintions: 

p. 180, vidyividdritiindakeso vidyibhijiah pratisaiwitprap- 
tah, 

p. 340, ovidydvidintindakoso vidyibhijiapratisameitprap- 
tah, 

pp. 282, 488, 492, vidydwiddritdudokoso vidyibhijidpratisam- 
wilprdplak. 7 

After proper correction there reniains the plural form, p. 7, 
tidydtiddritindakeM widytbhijidéprationhwilpraptah ¢ the emg 
lor form, vidyariddritindakosa vidyabhijidpratisahyitpriptah. 

The same cliché ocenrs Frequently i in Avadiinuéataka, Speyer’ 
text, vol. i, pp: 96,1. 6; 104, 1, 7; 207, 12; vol. ii, p. 129, ete. The 
editor seems to have been i in doubt, for a time at least, #s to the 
correct reading of one of the words; he is finally mistaken as to 
another, The printed test of Avadinasataka hae on p..96, 1. Lt 
sumalosfakdiicana dkadapanilalasamacit ls vdsieandanakalpo wid- 
wividdritindakaso vidydbhijfdpratismhwvitprapte ete. On p. 104, 
|. T there is wisi candanakalpo; but on p, 207, 1.12 vdsieandana- 
kaipo (so the Editor’s final, correct decision, Additions and Gar- 
rections, p. 208; and Index, p. 234, under was akalpa). 
Aa revards sidyguiddeilandakole the editor, un Pp. xxii mote 127. 
argues in favor of “kalpo ‘vidydvidaritandakoso, a construetion 
which has also occurred to the Editors of the Divyayadina, p- 
240, 1, 24, but which, be it noted, does not tally with the plural 
version on p. 97, stated above. Aguinst grammar, Speyer would 
timstrue avidydvidaritindakoia aa meaning “whose egg-shell of 
ignorance has been cleft,’ but the correctly constrned vidydwid- 
Griténdakeia yields about the same result, ‘the eggshell (of 
whose existence in ignorance, avidyd implied) is eleft hy knowl- 
edge.’ ‘Iniprisanment within the eggshell of life thru nesci- 


‘nee’ si-fias potas wenden cca See Divyivadina, 
p. 203 : 











' Oorrected in the Errata: te core 


AVijihh. 
feagernnirrnmcslpeelie ohm NA <o 
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dis afulygit ca sambhavam bhavasanskiram apotsrjan 
veitwcit. 

adhydtmaratah samahito hy abhinat kofam tvandasavibhavah. 
According to the Editors of the Divyavadana, in a note on p. TG, 
the Pili of the MahAparinibbinasutta (3.10) reads for pada d, 
abhide kovacem iv’ attosminbhavam, “he cleft, as tho a coat of 
mail, hit own existences cause’ (by means of his-vidyi as a Moni 
or Arhat). 

The remaining descriptions of Arhat condition seem not quite 
clear to the Editors and Translators of the two Avadina terts. 
Feer, on p. 14 of his translation of Avadinaiataka,” translates, 
ouce for all, the passage from samalosfakafcena tay ected apa 
pratisomilprdpto as follows: ‘lor fut i ses yeux de la rouillé, 
la voute eéleste comme le crenx dela main. 1} était froid comme 
lx sandal; 14 science avait déchiré les ténébres qui Venvellop- 
paient, Ja possession claire et distinete des connaissances euperi- 
eures do la science lui était nequise.’ Some help or correction may 
be gained from a metrical parafrase of this Arhat-cliché in stanra 
897 of the metrical text, Avadinamali, ur. 91, published by 
Speyer in the Preface to his Edition of the Avadiuasataka, p. 


suvilardgah samaloxfahema akasacilto ghanasdravési, 

bhindann avidyddrim tedndakosam prdpad abhijhah pratisam- 
vidas ca. 

As regards samalosfakditcana, or samalosfahoman, ‘he who 
regards gold and a jump of dirt as of equal value,” see Boht- 
linek’s Lexicon, This is the yogi samalosféimakdiicana of 
Bharavadgiti 6. 8; 14. 24; or the paramahsisah samalostis- 
makdieanah of Aérams-Up. 4, showing the continuity between 
the Samnyasin of the Upanisads and the Buddhst Arhat. 
It is, as it were, put into practice at the end of Miigapakkha 
Jitaka (538) by, bhonddgdrese Kahdpane assamapade valuka 
hatnd vikiriieu, ‘money in the treasuries, being counted as mare 
anna, was seattered about in the hermitage.’ Feer's rendering of 
losta by *rust," tho recorded in native lexicografy, strains need- 
lessly to conform to the biblical idea. 

The compound akddepdnitalasamacitfa seems to mean, ‘he in 
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* Annales dn Muste Guimet, vol. xviii. 
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whose mind the palm of his hand is like ether,” Le. ‘he for whem 
the plamest reality is no better than the most ethereal substance.’ 
The palm of the hand is the most real thing: ‘When one cannot in 
darkness discern the palm of one’s own jinnd, then one ia guided 
by sound,’ Brhad-Aranyaka Upanisad 4. 3.5. Ether is subtle, 
invisible, and touches upon ‘emptiness,’ ‘nothingness’: ye 
thustram tad dkdgam, ‘akiéa is hollow,’ Garbha-Up, 1. In Amr- 
tabindu-[p, 11 dtise sinya means ‘empty space.’ In the Avad- 
imamili passage (Speyer, p. lxxiil, stanza 327) dkdvacitfia seame 
’ to mean, ‘he whose mind is (empty like) ether.’ 

As regards edsicandanakalpa, Feer reads merely candanakalpa 
whieh accounts for his, ‘il était froid comme le sandal,’ The 
Editors of the Divydivadiina leave the word unexplained ; Speyer, 
1. ¢,, note 126, remarks that ghonasdrawdsi in the Avadinamala 
answers to the enigmatical epithet vasieandanakalpa: The latter 
compound means, “he for whom the (cooling) sundal is not dfifer- 
ent from a(painful)sword.’ In Bhavabhiiti’s Malatimadhavam, 
aot X, stanza 10 (1p, 257 af M. R, Telang’s edition, Bombay, 1592}, 
the same antithesis is used to express the quick succession of good 
and evil in man's fate: 

Lim ayam asipallrecendanarasacchafasirayugapadavapatah, 

anglosphuliigakalitah kim ayam anabhrah sudhdvarsah. 

“Is it that sharp-edged swords and dropa of sandal 

In the same shower commingle? 

Is it that sparks of fire and streams of nectar 

Descend together from uneclouded skies?’ 
Sandal is the Hindu beau-ideal of a cooling SUDSiHICe : it cares 
fever, The pain of a sword is conceived as burning, in absolute 
antithesis, In the pretty story of Piirnaka, Divyivadina pp. 
S0H., 4 man carrying wood east up by the oeean comes along 
trembling with cold. Piirnaka investigates the wood, finds it 
to be sandal, recognizes its cooling property, buys it, and 

















of sweetment, as is stated in the proverb, Buhtlingk's Indi ische 
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Spritche, ur. 6921: dantapdtah katham wa sydd atikarparabhak- 
sand?, ‘the teeth of him that eats too much camifor are sure to fall 
out;’ ef. Pet, Lex. s, rs. kurpiira and karpiirondlikd. 





3.. On sane correspondences between Buddhist Sanskrit and 
Jatha Sanskrit, 

Amidst the countless Piliisms or back-formations from Pali in 
the Buddhist Avadina texts none are more interesting than those 
which occur aleo in Jaina Sanskrit, a language which mm its turn 
is tainted by the literary and religious Prikrits (Mihiristri and 
Jing Prikrit), familiarly used by the Jiinas. Thus both Avad- 
ina Sanskrit and Jéiina Sanskrit have a‘ root’ vikure (vi + hurt), 
‘to perform magie or miracles." In the Avarliinas this ‘Sanskrit’ 
root is a back-formation of Pili wikubb (vikubbena, ‘mirncle’). 
Thus Divydvadina 269, line 7, prayanti.. . divaukaso niriksitum 
Sakyanuner vikurvitam, ‘the gods proceed to examine Sikya- 
mun ‘s-miresele:" Onp. 403, 1. 21 wikturvate occurs in the sense of 
‘play pranks with’; Kwdlo . .. pitrd sirdham wikurvate, In 
Avadinaéatuka, yol. I, p. 259: 1. 9, vikurvita ix’again ‘miracle’, 
and in Saddharmapundsrika occur the abstraet nouns ritwrvd 
and wikurvena (Pali vikwuhbona) : pp. 446, 456, 472 of Kern and 
Nanjio’% edition; note especially the tantological compound 
vikurvana-pratiharya, ‘magic miracle,” on p. 456, and the eue- 
cession bodhisativa-vikurvayd ... bodhisattve-prélihdrvena on p. 
472. The noun vikurvane oceurs also in Lalitavistara (ed. Lef- 
mann), p, £22, 1. 9; set also Mahavastu (ed. Senart), vol. i, p, 425, 

In Jaina Sanskrit efkurv appears to be an independent retro- 
grade formation of Prakrit tiwvrai, viveraé (post participle 
viuvviye; gerund vinvetana) ; see Pischel, Grammatik der Pri- 
krit-Sprachen, §508. ‘The verb is particularly common in Pir 
vanitha Caritra, in the sense of ‘produce by magic’: 1. 601; 2, 
$52, 411: 5, 101: 6, 1229; 8, 384. Thus, 1, 601, vikuroya 
mahetim Slam, ‘having produced by magic a big rock;" 2. 352, 
cikwreya sttharapam: ‘having assumed magically the form: of a 
lion.’ Further examples may be seen in my Life of Parsvandtha, 
p. 222, where this: Prakritiam figures as one of a fairly extended 
list of the same sort, The ‘root’ eifury | remember to have seen 
also in Riuhineya Carita. 

In Divyavadiins occur eight times apparent derivatives from 
4 causative dhmdpayati, in the sense of ‘cause to burn,’ ‘ orsign 
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to flames’ The word is restricted to deseriptions of cremation. 
Speyer, Aveddnasaldka, vol. ii, p. 209, has corrected these rend- 

ings to derivatives from dhyipayati, retrograde Sanskrit from 
Pali jhdpeti, ‘consign to fire,” primary jhdyati, ‘burn’ (Childers), 
from root jhdi = the Sanskrit root kei, *burn.” On p. 350, 1.19, 

the Divyivadinw mss, os o matter of fact, read dhyipaluh, ond 
Skt. Buddhist (Mahfvina) texte handle the root @hapii, *burn.” 
quite familiarly (Avadinaiataka, Mahivastu, Lalitavistara, etc.; 
see Speyer, L «.). 

The analog of this in Mina Sanskrit is a root vidhydi (w+ 
dhyii) which is in the same way — P@li-Prakrit root w-jhds, in 
the Opposite sense to dhydi, namely, “go out,” ‘become extin- 
guished." T have not met with simple dhydi in Jina Sanskr 
texts, but lt may he there. Derivatives from i+ dhyai are espe 
elally frequent in Parévaniithy Caritra and Samarsdityasatti- 
lepa. ‘The instances from these texts are gathered in my Lifer af 
Pirsvandtha, pp. 220, 221 (where other references) ; they Include 
primary and causative verba (vidhydpaya-), as well as noun 
derivatives (idhyd pana). 

The question arises whether these identioul retrograde forms 
grew up independently, from. Pali on the one side, from Prakrit 
an the other. This is, of course, possible, but E-atiould: Hike tn 
point out that Parsvanitha Caritra and Samuari antics 
are, tlie, Sains reptions:of Avading: texte: ‘beth tacakton tof the. 
Fruits of action or moral law of mundane existence’ (karmurploti, 
kormapika, karmovipdka) ; see Speyer, Avaddnasatuka, vol, ii, 
Preface, P, Li 


This peralletiem tettween Buddhist and Thing Avadiun texte in brought 
out br Balikbhwlea Carita 2 i: tesa dindvaiinesa peiatte dkarmalhepatih, 
yer prosidam adil tarmdi toaya Hite stumah, The word dindeohina 
here refers to the wonderful rewnlt (comm; aviddiem alyadbbetim karma) 
in & wecond birth of @ eelf-sacrificing gift of food by a young shepherd, 
Suhpesa, te an nacetic who arrivw at his village to break a month's fant. 
Tn the seentdl birth the soot of Sistcoma, reborn oe 6alibhodre, attains to 
Ashatahip. This is deseried in terme porailel to thu Buildhist Avadiine 
fichts discumed ix the preceding section (2) of this paper. See filiblnades 
veateetllh s Shere Gilbhaca te described as semetdaindhu, summon § joemaubur- 

an ' Alpe, ‘Ooman af equmnimity’, ‘hie regards 
am] evil men allko’, ; anil “la Sor hota Sow (ounliog) penal gaat nateest 
from # {paicful) wwerd.’ Tt in hardly Ukely that gueh parntleHons is entirely 
spontaseme. Note that et#tomdmmabaisia be not quotable fram Frrakmentea! 
wrorees, whimee the Jilese might hate ferived tt 
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4. On the meaning of isvapana. 

On p. 526, lines 23, 25, oceurs the otherwise onquoted dsvd- 
ponam, which the Editors translate by “sleep.” It means ‘sleep- 
ing~tharm': aperena samayera réjfiah sdntahpurasydsed panam 
dattvd, "on another occasion she gave to the King and his zenana 
a sleeping-charm.’ Similarly (1. 25} mayd Stikakedarine raj: 
nah sintulhpurasyisvd pana dattam. ‘The word is Klentival in 
meaning with avesrapanika, Parisistaparvan 2 178: avasiipint, 
Rinhineya Carita 14; and both avasydpini and cnuevepanebit in 

Tava Caritra 5, 85, 113. See my Life and Stortes of the 
Vina Savier Parfvandtha, p, 233. It is rather remarkable that 
finite yerb forms of neither d+svap nor-ave + sap are quotable, 


fi. On diferent authorship of the individual avaddnas. 


The Avadinas of the present collection are on the whole writ- 
ten in tlie same style, which betrays itself by its luxurious breadth; 
hy repeated idioma and expressions; by longer recurrimy pas- 
sages, or clichés;"” and, of course, by the grummatical hahits com- 
inon to the Piliizing Avadiina language. Yet there is sufficient ~ 
evidence that they are not from the same original source. Even 
in their final redaction, controlled as it is by similar didactic aims 
ond the ecnventions of this type, distinctions between Avadina 
and Avadina are not wauting, The Editors, p. vii, note, point 
to the fowery style of xxii and xxxvili, The thirty-third Ava- 
dina does not min trie to form in subject-matter and style. Ava- 
dinas Xvii and xviii differ from the rest in the use of transitional 
particles which continue the thread of the story. 

Tn this regard all are very lavish. It is not necessary to say, 
pp. 223, L 14; 233, 1, 10, pasodt te samlaksayanti; or yates te 
tarilaksayanti, ‘then they reflect," because the text, innumerable. 
times, geta along with sa sovaksayats, ‘he retle ts,’ «. g., Uhiree 
times on p. 4 The most common particles of continuance are 
atha and tatah, swelling from these light words to eumbrous ex- 
pressions like fatah paiedt, twice on p. 11; athdparena samayena, 
pp, 23, L 11; G2, 1, 20; 319, L 22; tena khala samayena, pp. 32. 1. 
14; 96, |. 16; 44, 1. 8; 318, 1.5; 320, L 9, 19; 321, 1.1. 

Amimg these particles of continuation two are formed upon 
relative pronoun stems, namely, ydvet and yaloh, in the sense, 














“See Peer, draddmedatata, pp. 20. 
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perhaps, of ‘whereupon,’ as compared with alha or fatah, in the 
sens¢ of ‘then,’ The use of ydvat is favored thru the collection as 
a whole. The nse of yafah belongs to Avadinas xvii and xviii. 
In lopking thru Avadinas {, ii, iii, xiii, xix, xxii, xxiii, and xxviii, 
I have found yotah a single time in 1, p. 61, |. 23> in Avadina 
‘vii I have counted yatah 71 times; in that part of Avadina 
xvii which deals with the story of MindhStar, pp. 210-226, yatah 
occurs 26 times. This great predilection for yatah reaches a 
sort of climax in the formulaic passage, yato bhiksavah saméaya- 
jatih sorvasaiisayacohettaran Buddham Bhagarentan pre- 
chanti, in xviii, p. 233, L 17; 241, 1 17. The same formula 
occurs often without any introductory particle (bhiksavah 
samiayajyatéh ete.); e.g. p. 191, 1.5. Both Avadinnas show, in 
addition, a marked liking for pededt, a an apparent syn- 
onym of yotak, In Avadina xviii pageat occurs 15 times; 
in «Avadiina xvii, 11 times (once, p. 214, L 7, yatah pascid to- 
gether). And this latter feature individualives also Avadana 
i, where pajedt oceurs 5, 9; 6. 16; and fateh pasedt, 9. 21, 
25; 11. 10, 14; 16. 5; 23. 9. On the other hand the long 
Avadina ii does not show a singls ense of pasoat. Clearly, the 
distribution of these particles will furnish a criterion by which to 
determine partly the stratification of the collection. 

The story of Mindhatar (with pun on his name: mam @hdatar; 
“Ate-sneker,’ ‘Thumb-sucker") begins in Mahibharata 9. 126; 7, 
62; and enters Buddhist literature with Mandhiatu Jitaka (258), 
continuing in Milindapanho 4. §, 25; Dl ammapada Commentary 
1 5; Divyavadina xvii; and in the Tibetan version, Schiefner, 
Mélanges Asiatiques, October 1877 = Ralston, Tihetan Tales, pp- 
Mf. The Divyfvadiina version, as well asthe Tiletai Version, is 
* closely corresponding copy of a Mahiyina original which we do 
het possess. We canriot therefore tell whether the yatah in this 
story is derived from this source. Avadiina xviii, according to 
the Editors, repeats, with some variations, Nr, 89 of Keemendra’s 
Bodlisattvivadinakalpalata (in course of publication in Bibl, 
ean i = eer, |. ¢. p xxviii; Speyer, Avaddmasataka, val, ii, pp. 
is 4 : 












6. Running comments. 


in WZKM 16, 103f., 340%. (Vienna, 1902) the late Profesor 
Speyer, who afterwards (1906, 1909) gave-us'an excellent edition 
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of the Avadinadataka, published a series of text emendations, 
translations, and comments upon the Divydvadana, as edited by 
Cowell and Neil in 1586. His remarks are in general very much 
to the point, tho not entirely free from error, as when he emends 
uddisyadbhir on. p. 191, 1. 3, to uddisya bhavadbhir, instead of 
veddisyadbhir (madyam apeyam), see above, p. 337. Tadd here 
a modest aftermath of comments, some of which will oceasionally 
correct Speyer, as he corrected the Cambridge edition. Others 
eoncern points which have eseaped his vigilant eye. I am sure 
that snecessive readers will find yet more; indeed, without dis- 
paragement of the Cambridge scholars, a new edition, based upon 
better mss. and a wider knowledge of Maltiyana language and 
literature, more particularly Avadina literature, will in time be 








P.4; 1, 22. Kotikarna, starting on a mereantile expedition, is 
instructed by his father to stay in the middle of his caravan, 
because there, as he reasons plausibly, is safety from robbers. 
And he eoneludes with the words: we ca fe sdrthavdhe hatah sdr- 
tho vaktavyah.. Speyer, |. ¢., p, 107, regards this bit of text as 
corrupt and nonsensical, The Edito ! 
puzjed, since they mark the word sirthavdhe with ‘Sic MSS," 
Sperer proposes a radical emendation, to wit: ma ca te siriiale- 
bhyah #0 ‘rtho vaktavyah, “but you must not tell it to the mer- 
ehants (viz, that von will take your place im the centre, and 
why).' Speyer seems to have in mind that such conduct would 
lay Kotikarna open to the suspicion of cowardice, » thing which 





the rather garrulous text does not cay. Perhaps we may trans- 


pose the two similar words sdrthawdhe and sirtho, reading, na oa 
ia adrihe hatah sarthaviho vaktavyah, ‘And in thy caravan 4 
slain leader shall not be spoken about.’ Which is eafemistic for, 
‘Tt shall not happen that you, the leader of your caravan, shall 
come to grief.' The expression is very close to what in ordi- 


nuiry Sanskrit would be: ria ca te sdrthe hatah sirthavaha iti vak- 


tovyam, ‘In thy caravan it shall not be said: “The leader of the 
earavan has been slain."’ ' 

On p. 7, L. 1, the word pithitah, ‘covered, ‘closed," for which 
the Editors would read pikitah (so on p. 554, last line but one), 
must be allowed to stand. It not only oceurs in Lalitavistara 
(see Bo, Lex. 5, y. pithey), but also m Saddharmapundarika, 
Karn and Nanjio’s edition, p. 260: fisrnaém durgafindm dvdram 


s seem ole to have been 
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pithitmm Bhavivyati, narakutiryogyoniyamalokopapattisu au 
palisyati, ‘The door to three misfortunes will have been shut; he. 
will mot fall into the fate of bell-inliabitant, animal, or world of 
Yama.’ Wackernagel, Alfindische Grammatik, pp. 123 bottom, 
eet top, Tightly explains it as a Hyper-Sanskritism, on the anal- 
ogy of tathd: Prakrit fohd@ (but not Pali). 

‘Speyer, 1... p. 112, argues plausibly that sukhapratibwddhah 
on p. 115, 1. 25 be changed to suptapratibiddhah, beiuduse the lat- 
ter wording decurs in the same Avaiina, p, 114, 1.17. He may 
be right, yet there is no compelling reason why the author should 
not modulate his thought to this extent, ‘The notion: of “blissful 
leep’ ia familiar from Upanisad to ParSvanitha Caritra: e2., 
Rath, Up. 1,11; Praéna Up.4. 1. In Brahma Up. 1 susuptais the 
designation of one that lias enjoyed Missful sleep; Devadutta in 
that state enters into blisy like u wishless child: yatha kumare 
niskéime duandam upaydli, tathdivdisa devadattah seapna anan- 
dam wpaydli, The terms sukhosvapno (Pirévanithe 2. 972), 
sukhosnpti, sukhaswptikd, and sukhkeswpta are familiar. In our 
text, p. 110, L. 24, sukhopratibwddhah is preceded by pramuditu- 
month The hero of the story has been having a very Pleasant 
dream indeed: a divinity has’ promised him in suecession the 
blandishments of four Apsarases, ight Kinnara maidens, and 
then again sixteen and thirty-two of the same sort, Under these 
elreumstances pramuditamandh suthapratibuddhah is pretty 

On p. 182, 1. 14 9 certain householder, when a famine is impend- 
ing, asks his treasurer: bhoh purusa bhavisyati me separivenindm 
duidaia vorsdni bhokiem. This must ‘T say, Sir, will 
there be for me and my retinue food for twelve years{’ All 
inss. have soparivdrdénam which the Editora properly mark with 
‘ait," The many solocisms of the ms. tradition should, perhaps, 
not stand in the way of chatiging the form'to separivdraya,. Cor- 
reutly the singular, nijé sinfahpuraparinirah, on p, 526, | 27: 
Or, several times on p, 488, Mahdpanthakah paicasatapurivirah. 
Still the collective singular may be here, by envious idiom, 
swelled into the plural, in accordance with its iutrinsie meaning. 

On p. 153, 1. 14 the text reads: yasya (se. Cundasya) tévad 
ey NSS Mike we are nit in quality of being pupil, and pt 
ofa pupil” Cunda’s spiritual descent js vg ehoee lit 
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lows: éramanasya Gavlamasya Sdriputra ndma Asyas tasya 
Cundo néma srémancrakah, A pupil of Sdriputra and no less 
than a ‘grand-pupil" of the Buddha ts fitly described aa above. 
On p. 249, 1, 4 Speyer, L «., p. 125, emends plausibly pravedaldne 
to pravesitdn:. Conversely } for k on p. 578, 1. 22, where Speyer’s 
emondation (1. ¢.,.~. 961) of anafarisyah to wuakarisyati is surely 
correct, And again on p. 84,1. 15, according tu Speyer, p. 111, 
akriapwnyakah for meaningless akriapunyalah, Obviously & 
and ! are readily confused in Nepalese mes. 

A number of times the text has the form saknosr or saknas, 
‘thou art able,’ which is to be emended to gato. ‘si, particularly 
bevause there ia no form Jaknosi. On p. 207, 1. 6, the printed 
text has gaknest, but the mas, read sulbnost; on pp. 120, 1. 2. 279; 
t, 28; 536, 1h 6, 23 the edition itself as well es tle mss, have 
faknosi. On p. 304, |. 2, the edition has sakte ‘si with three mss., 
but o fourth again has gaknosi. ‘This shaky tradition, taken by 
itself, is best made stable by adopting sakto "s; this is supported 
by the first person Jat/dhom (feminine) on p. 612, Lv, All 
forms, of course, with the infinitive. In the Nepalese ma. of the 
seventeenth century, the ultimate souree of the more modern 
copies used by the Editors, f and #, particularly in consonant com- 
binations, must have been much alike, judging from the formula 
mélanikrnta iva drumah (thus mss.), for the Editors’ correct 
milanikrtta ive drumol, ‘like an uprooted tree,’ e. gp. 387, L 6; 
p. 400, 1.174! The suspicious form nipint for napiti, ‘female 
barber,’ on p. 370, Ul. 1, 3, is probably due to the same contusion. 
Conversely ¢ takes the place of nim satta® for sonta® p. 291.1. 8. 

When a Buddha steps within a city gate to perform 4 tiiracle, 
a long list of wonderful and portentotis things happen. Two pos- 
gages describe these miracles, pp. 250, lines 22 /f., and 964, lines 
27 ff. The longer of these passages, which are two recersions of 
one another, contains among other things the statement: midhda 
garbhininam strindm garbha anwiomibhavanti, “misloeated foe- 
tuses of pregnant womet right themselves ;™ hoth versions con- 





———— : 
# So, also Avadinatatakn |, p 0, L 16 (and often); ef. mikralitoeilam, 
Divyav., p. O37, b 14, and mélisnikrntite ten drusich, p. HP, b 5, which 

4 This refers perhaps to the common Avadins cHedd about the birth of 
chilean, o. g~ Divyiv. 3, ote.; Avedinna. i, ote. (ef. Peer, L ey pe 4, 
ar. 11.) 
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tain the frase Andinigadobaddha, ‘bound by fetters and chains,’ 
which recurs essentially in Saddharmapundarika, pp. 440, 450. 
For Aastinah kroficanti, ‘clefants trumpet,’ on p. 251, 1. 2,we have 
correctly on p. 365, 1,.7, hastinah kroganti. For podakrta alam- 
kird madhwraiabdin niseirayanti on p. 251, 1. 4 we have more. 
correctly on p, 465, 1. 8, peddgatd alamhird madhuragabdam wis- 
cdrayant, ‘jewels im their caskets (pedégatah) emit a sweet 
sound.” The word pedé which ia translated by the Editors 
doubtfully by "hasket’ is not otherwise quoted in the Lexieons: 
it recurs in Avad&naéataka, vol. ii, p. 12, 1. 23, being the fairly 
common Prikrit prdd, ‘box;’ see the Agaladatta (Ag: ladatta) 
stories in Jacobi's Mahérastri Tales, pp, 67, IL 34, 36, 39; 75, 
Lod. Cf Skt. bAtiyana-pefikd ‘jewel-casket,’ and kafa-petaka 
“treastre-chest," 

On p..299, 1 10, the mes. have the following text: etam 
aparam aparan te dyusmaté Moahdmdudgalyayanena samyag 
avawiditth (one ms. aeavoditah; one ms. avabodhitah) samyag 
anusistadk, ‘Thus again and again they were taught perfectly, 
instructed perfectly by the illustrious Mahimindgalyiyana.’ 
The same text with avoditdh for avavadifah on p. 300, 1. 2. 
Speyer, I. ¢., p. 128, argues plausibly in faver of avodildh as the 
only correct grammutical form. Yet in Saddharmapund 4, 
Pp. 101, |. 8. the printed text reads: tato bhagavann asmabhir 
apy anye bodhiseltrd avavaditd abhivann uttardyam samyaksain- 
hodhiv anusistdé ca, So also the Iet. Lex., citing this passage: 
This form the Cambridge Editors obviously had in mind when 
they marked with an exclamation mark the form aveditah, on p. 
$00. Since ove and ¢ ars practionlly ane and the sime in a Pali- 
ixing Sanskrit text, it would 4cem that the total of tradition 
inclines to avaradifah, which is probably felt, Hyper-Sanskriti- 
cally, to be the earreet way of speaking. 

On p. 302, 1. 26, nayena kimarhgamah is improved by Spayer, 
Lie, p. 129 to ne yenakimmhgamah, ‘not allowed to yo where one 
likes,” Read na yena kamamngamah, which was probably 
Speyer's intention. | 

T doubt whether Speyer, 1. ¢, p. 343, is ‘in questioning the 
Haitors’ test om p. 838, 1. 17: taindika tyih sobutladhnsok 
OT ee eee 











heaikncea. Pasage (with ms. vara.), Audiaigadgatrala- dactraks.- 
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where he would divide sa fukladharmah, Ina Paliizing Sanskrit 
text safukladharmah as positive to afukladharmah is no more 
strange than is sakubbato, as positive to akubbate, in Diamma- 
pada. Prakvitizing Jains Sanskrit texts do the same; 6. g. sa- 
jildina, ‘knowledge," positive to a-;fidna, ‘ignorancé.” So Pri- 
krit s¢-wilakkha, ‘embarrassed,’ in Jacobi, Mahiristri Tales 17. 
3; sa-sambhanta, ‘terrified,’ tb. 7. 34; se-senkiya, ‘suspicious,’ 
ib. 67.30; 68, 15; sa-siniddha, ‘friendly," ib. 22.19. In Divyiiva- 
ding 49. 28 sa-krtakarapute, ‘with folded hands;’ on B2. 16, 
sa-rujjdrta, ‘tortured by disease ;* and several times, 152. 3, 158. 
19, 687. 25, za-bralimacdrin, ‘chaste.’ The positive sa carries 
with it a cértuin emfasis. 
On p. 372, 1, 10, Prince) Aéoka, lisving been sent by his father, 
King Vindusira, to besiege the city of Takendili, is received 
peacefully by its citizens, and shown. every honor: mahald ca 
satkérena Taksasitant pravesita evark vistarendsokah svasardj yank 
pravesitah. Burnout, Introduction 4 Vhistoire du Bouddhirme 
Indien, p. 362, note 2, suggests doubtingly khastorijyam for 
svasardjyam, but this does not suit. Read (with haplografy) 
svavagarajyam, ‘And having been introduced into Takgasila he 
thus at length entered upon the supreme authority (of a Cakra- 
vartin)." In the sequel this is just what happens, namely, Asoka 
starts his empire in Taksadila, gradually extends it, establishes 
his 84 edicts, becomes a just emperor under the sobriquet Dhar- 
miSoka, ‘ASoka of the Law.’ Svavaiandjyu is identical with 
sdvasya, ‘supreme rale,' whieh figures in Aitareya Brahmana 6. 
17, 18, 19 by the side of the similar words, svirdjya, pdramesfhya, 
and mahardjyo. The text of the Divyavadina is not exempt 
from such peceadilloes; set, e. g. adhval ga) gana, ‘crowd of tray- 
ellers;* pp. 126, 1. 2; 148, 1. 14; 182, L 7; see Indes; under 
adhvaganut, and Speyer, le. p. 114, who pointa out the tim util 
ated reading in AvadfinaSataka, ur. 19. On p. 279, L 12, srad- 
dhaty is algo haplografie for sraddadhate, *he believes," an easier 
correction than fraddkatte, The Editors, curiously enough, seem 
to be content with éraddhate. | va 

On p. 419, 1.17 the printed text has: samudrayamn prihivyém 
janakaya yadbhiiyast Bhagavacchisane ‘bhiprasanngdh. The 
Editors in the foot-note suggest questioningly dsemudriydm, 
with the result, ‘On the earth, to the Innit of the ocean, people 
becume the more inclined to the teaching of the Bhagavat.’ 
This is not questionable; on p. 364, 1. 9, fasya yavad dsamudriyam 
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sabde visrlak, ‘the sound of that spread over (the earth) ns far 
as the oceun.! The expression dsamudraydam prihivyam occurs 
moreover on p. 361, L 4. and it is parafrazed ‘on p, 4248, 1. 1, 
hy, samudraparyantam mahdprthivim. 

On p. 500, L 5, in the course of the MGsaka story, the following 
sentence is badly vomstructed: tena fesdit kaldyadnddi atahiah 
dotted slalom ca piniyam pala. The lost word needs corree- 
tion, and I think that the reading of ona ms,, namely paiyam, 
hoints to payitom, ‘wiven to drink. 

On p. 523, last line, a father tells his son who wants to jo to 
sea On 8 commercial venture that this i wnonetessary, because he, 
the father, hati inexhaustible wealth: putra favat prabkstam me 
dhanajdiam asti yudi team tilatandnlakulatthddiparibhogena 
ratnanl ine paribhotsyuse tathdpi me bhoga na toutvam parik- 
sayamh parydddnam gamisyanti, I had corrected the senseless 
paribhatsyase to poribhoksyase, when, later. on, T noticed the 
parallel on p. 4,1. 7: putra fdventath me ratnajdlam asti yar 
fvan ftilalandwiakolukwlatthanydyena ratndni paribhuksyase 
fathip: me ratnind pariksayo na syal, In beth plmssmges the. 
father says to the son, that no matter how much of his anbetance 
(oil and grain) he might consmme he could not exhaust jis (the 
father’s) wealth. Just as paribkoksyase corrects paribhotsyase, 
the word “nydyena on p. 4, 1. 7 is hardly in the picture, as 
judged by “paribhogena on 524, 1.1, T miss the word ddi, ‘and 
#0 forth,” on p, 4, but the proper reading does not suggest itself. 

On p. S77, |. 20% the text reads, na ca fvayd mam muktvd 
anyekasyard dafavyum, ‘And you must not give (the key) to 
aoy one but myself." Hore anyakasyacid is to be changed to 
anyasya kasya cid (haplogratic) ; the passuye recurs at the bot- 
tom of the page in the form, na ca tvayd mazh muktudnyasyd Ho 
kanacid détavyam, where the second ma is, perhaps, to be thrown 





P. 579, 1.26, in the statement, ham dryasyu Mahakal yaiyanas- 
yopasthdpakah, where upasthapaka makes. no sense, rend upas- 
thdyoka: *T am Great Kitviiyana’s udjutor.” See upaxthdyokdh 
Mek f ocak D mire particularly, Avadinasataka, vol, i, p- 

4, 0, eayent bhagavan bhazavaia upasthdyokdh (wee also 
Speyer, Index, ad. vor.), Similarly ‘the Papen tho not 
uneonforming, pdpayati, Divyiv., p. 898, |. 17. is to he changed 
to payayats, ‘give drink.” | 





LITHUANIAN ALONAS, KLUONAS 'A PLACE WHERE 
SOMETHING IS SPREAD OUT’ 


Hanoin H. BRexper 
Paircerou UNivecerrr 


Leravastan Monay (Nesselmann) ‘ein hinter den. Wirtachatts- 
gebliuden, bes. hinter der Scheune und dem Garten gelegener 
Ort: aire auch die yon dem Wolnhause abgelegen gebanten 
Wirtechaftecebitude’, arklivs i Mong palristi (Neseelmaun ) ‘die 
Pferde auf den Plate hinter der Scheune treiben’, Slownas 
{Geittor, Zitauische Studien, 92) ‘(= klonas, Ness.) bedeutat 
such din Tenne'’. &kiinay (Bezzenberger, Betlrige swr Ge- 
schichle der litawischen Sprache, 295) ‘*‘Tenne, Scheune’. 
kliinas (Schleicher, Lilauisehe Sprache, W. 282) “Raum hinter 
dem Hanve nach dem Felde zu‘, Aluonas (Leakien, Nomina, 196, 
701) “Tenne, Schewer’. kidnas, Milmag (Kurschat) ‘der Bleieh- 
Platz hinter der Scheune’. Kiéns (Bemenberger, Litawische 
Forschungen, 126) + dpatins kidns ‘der Plate unter dem Ofen’, 
tirazajis Méns ‘die Decko suf dem Ofen', Alénas (Leskien, 
Noming, 197) ‘place where cattle graze", Aluonay (Linlis) ‘barn, 
barnyard’. 

I propose. to embrace all of the above words onder a £léqus, 
klines ‘w place where something is sptead out' and to connect 
this Aldnas, kliinas with kidgu, kldts ‘to spread oat”, Only one 
or two of these words have hitherto received etymological treat- 
murryt, ikien's Ablout (379) OE a ee ead ceakt ese 
Aliinas ‘(beside kiéags) “Bleiehplate hinter der Scheune’ 

Lett. kidng ‘Estrich’. None of the group is assigned agar any 
root by Nesselmann or Kurveliat, or by Leskien, either in his 
Ablauf or in his Nowine. Brickner, Die davechen Pyewd: 
worter im Lilawisehen, 94, considers klongs ‘ Wirtschattszebinds 

and kiownar ‘Tenn’ Slavic loanwords: White Russi 
dial, Aitita ‘Sechever’, Little Russinn Alwa, kiwia, Beeson: 
herger, BE 17. 215, relates Old Lith. #linax ‘Tonne, Sehoune’ = 
Samogit. Alowws, Lett. Méay ‘Tenne, Estrich’ with Lith. Aulti, 
Lett. Aidt ‘dresechen’, Lett. kuls ‘Tenne, Estrieh”. Tle ndels that 
White Hussian, Little Russian Aiwa ‘Scheune’ is perhaps bor- 
rowed from the Lith., but that Alinas,didne are certainty not from 
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the Slavie, Berneker, Slavisehes efymologisches Wirterbuch, 
1, 522-3, derives Little Russian, White Russian Miia from Polish 
dial, Klunia for "Kenia, which We attaches to Old Bulg. klodo, 
Alonits ‘neigen, beagen"; the latter he is inclined to consider an 
tterative formation to slot present *kli-no, which was condéeived 
ns *ilin-o, and to connect, with Gufturalwechacl (k in stotig, 
Hawiti), with the rout lei in Skr. drdyati, Gk, edbw; Goth, hlatna, 
Lith, elffa, agléti ‘anlehnen’, selijee ‘sich geneigt linhend, 

achief', ete. Of the Polish dial. klwnia for *klénia Bernelker says, 
“Entlehnang aus lit, Muonas ‘'Tenne, Scheuer’; kines bei Kur- 
schat ‘Bivichplatz hinter der Scheune’; le. hlins:* ‘Estrich" erk- 
lart die Form nicht; gegen Bexxonberger BA 17. 215"". Finally, 
Brogmann, Grundriss?, Tl, 1. 259, points, with a single line, m 
the. right direction, ‘Lit. Hénas'Tlael plats hinter der Selene’ 

mt ‘kid4i "hinbreiten’ 

Tho hesic iden of klénas, kidnas (on uneertainty and confusi 











between 4 and:oin the Lith. dialects nee, among. others, Leskien, 


Ablaut, STE) is: that of a-place where something is spread out, 
e. @. the Lleuwehing plice nehr the louse or barn, the small pasture 
in the same loention, the threshing floor, barn floor (and then, by 
aynecdooh«, burn), barn yard, the space mhove or under the stove. 
Formally, énax bears exactly the same relation to kdju, bidti 
that Old Lith. planay (i. e. plonas) “Tenne’ bears to pidju, plsti 
‘breitschiagen’ and that afénas ‘Stand* bears. ta géju, stoti 
‘treten, stehen". The TE. belongings of Aléju, klétt wre clear: 
Lett. Ridju, Mat “hinbreiten, breit hinlegen’; Old Bulg. Made, 
Klasty ‘Tades, lower’ ; Goth, af-klapon *iiberbiirden '; OHG. Aladan 
‘laden’. Cf Brogmann, Grimdriz#, IT, 3. 365; Berneker, Siaw. 
etym. Wh., L 508, 

Leskinn, Ablaud, 376, ‘gives only five Lith words under the 
group of kidju, kldjau, kiéti*cudecken'; The following list will 
tend his group and at the same tine throw semasiological light 
upon the nouns grouped together aliove in. the first paragraph. 
The words included there are not repeated here; regular com 
pound verbs are omitted anes they are valuable semantically. 

liberdecken ; den Pussboden ausdielen: das 
aakcresroeeean ‘zim Dieschen anlegen’ (Neaselmann) ; 


egen { tia 
Ae ease i cen); ret | [eres ae ae 















herlenke 


sasitudlas (Nosx) ‘das 


Lithuanian kldénes, kiinas aia 


apkiéti ‘herumlegen, befleilien, bedeeken ; eine Wand bekleiden’ 
( Ness.) 5 ‘hinhreitend (oder heciinceny z, B. mit Brettern, 
Laken) etwas bedecken’ (Rur,). apklotis fem: (Ness.) ‘Deek- 
bet’, inklodé, iklodd (Neas.) *Bodenbrett eines Tinstwagens’. 

isckliju, taaklote ‘den Boden tifeln, pflastern, anadielen” (Ness.) ; 
Stuby dékimes tezhléiy ‘ein Zimmer mit Decken attelegen oder aus- 
sehlagen'’ (Kur.), Alodas (Lalis) ‘layer, hed, stratum", Alddinu, 
kiédintt caus, (Kur.) ‘mit etwas Breitem bedecken', klojimas 
‘dus Anuslegen; das Lager, die Lage zum Dreschen; die Téenne’ 
(Ness.}; ‘das Spreiten, Breitiegen; die Dreschtenne; dio sum 
Dresehen ausgespreitete Getreidnlage’ (Kur,) ; ‘spreading, cover- 
ing; threshing floor, barn floor; (Eng—Lith. Dict.) barn’ (Lali), 

ross (Ness.) “ee Lage sum Dresehen, das Getreide, das anf 
uf die Dreschtenne gelegt wird’. Alévtau, Méstyti 
(Kur) ‘fortgesetzt breiten, spreiten und decken', Alota (Ness, ) 
das Pilaster im Hause, das Ziegel- oder Fliesenpilaster’. kioté 
(Lalis) ‘cover, led cover, blanket’. pakloda, puklodas: (‘Ness.) 
“eine hilverne Schlittensehione; das Untorfutter im Kleiils, unter 
dem Sattel, das Polster; ein Bettlaken, auch cin Umechlagel 

Sn lasacspai/ IK fhiiae uk QUST Hectokon rich. elke’ dia wien ivgien 
den Regen gebraneht; ouch das Séelaken, in welchem der Siie- 
tunn die Saat trigt’, poklidé (Lalis paklods, pakloti) “Bett- 

laken'. pokiéju, pakléti (Ness.) ‘decken, unterbreiten; aus- 
spreiten - Getreide zum Dresehen arilegen; holzerne Schieuen 
unter deri Schlitten legen; das Bett machen’, pallotis fem, 
(Ness. also mux.) ‘Unterbett’ (Ness,); ‘Stren’ (Beszenberger, 

Boitr. cur Geschichte d. lil. Spr., 308) ; ‘spread, bedding’ (Lalis). 

puklotuvé (Ness) ‘Matratze, Polster; Filadecke unter dem Sut- 
tel’, pritlodas (Ness.) ‘Deekbett; Belspiel, Paradigma’. wi- 
klodas, G2kloda, ugklodé (Lalis utkioléy of, poklédd above) 
(Neas.) "Bettdeeke, meistens yon grober Leinwand, die fiber das 
auffemachte Bett gebreitet wird’, véloenis mase. (Kur) ‘ein 
Grasplats hinter dem Hause, hinter der Scheune ; so tiemlich das 
wus kidnas’, wiklotueé (Ness) ‘Deckbett, Bettdeeke'. 
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WHERE WAS SAKADVIPA IN THE MYTHICAL 
WORLD-VIEW OF INDIA! 


Wiaaam Famerein Wannen 
Roaston, Massacttcerre 


AN Asrioje of rare interest on the above question, from the 
pen of Professor W, E, Clark of Chicago University, is presented 
in the October, 1919, issue of this Jovmyan. In it is given the 
that the result is far from satisfying. In & single sentence we 
are given the largely conflicting conclusions of nine prominent 
Orientalists, and then the names of fourteen other scholars who, 
despairing of suceess in locating ‘the ilpsive isle", simply: assign it 
to ‘the realm of fancy," = 

Tho present writer cannot claim linguistic qualification to take 
‘4 part in this high debate, but he has in mind a few questions, 
‘which very possibly may aid the better qualified in distovering 
one reason for the many failures of the past. 

1. What kind of @ region is this which we wish to lieate? 

Obviously it is a dyipa’, whatever that may mean, and it must 
bo a place fitted to serve as the abode of certain. finite intelli- 

2. Js it one of the notable ‘seven’ dvipas which ure renre- 
sented. as severally surrounded by uns of th» seven concentric 
sons | 

Probably, for it ia often so listed. 

4. (Which is the first, and which the last, of the seves as 

The first is Jambudvipa, the last Poshkaradvipa. 

4 Where does the Vishnu Purina locate the seven} 

_ After naming them it says, ‘Jambudvipa is the centre of all 
we and the centre of Jambudvipa fa the golden mountain 
ru.” 

%. And whut is Jamtndvips, according to the eam Purinat 

Our Earth, ‘a sphere’, the abode of Aivtes shee a ; 

6. Where does the Siirya Siddhinta locate Mount Meru! 

At the north pole of the Earth sphere. 











Where was Sakadvipat BAT 


‘7. What extra-terrestrial bodies, according to Plato and the 
agtronomers of his time, center in our Earth and revolve about it? 
Seven homocentrie pphtina: each solid, yet so transpicuous that 
though we dwell inside them all, we may gare right through the 
whirling seven every cloudless night anid hehold the vastly more 
distant stars unchangeally ‘fixed’ in or on the outermost of all 
the ¢elestial spheres, the eighth. Reread the memorable cosmo- 
graphicul passage in Plato's Republic. 

8. How were these seven invisible 
lated to the planets that we see! 

The moon we see was represented as in some way mate fast 
to the “first' or innermost of the seven, and the movement of the 
visible Lana enables wi to infer that one mouth ia the time re 
quired by the invisible ‘Lunar Sphere’ in the making of one 
revolution. Of course, as every schoolboy should know, the 
Lunar Sphere ineloses the whole Earth, shutting it in on every 
side. ‘The second of the seven, far out beyond the lunar on every 
side, was supposed to be the Sphere of Helios, the Solar Sphere. 
Then ot ever increasing distances revolved the concentric spheres 
of Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter and Saturn. In each case the 
luminary we study with the teleseope is as distinet fram the 
sphere to which it is attached asa locomotive's headlight is 4 

engine which bears it. Indeed, Milton calls the visible stant 
the ‘ offinious lamp’ of its invisible sphere. The “Music of the 
Spheres", ag so often explained, was supposed to result from their 
diverse rates of motion in revolution, and from their harmonia 
adjustment as to distance from each other. 

9. Jf now in Hindu thought the seven concentric dvipas are, 
(or originally were) simply the concentric invisible spheres of the 
anciont Babylonian and Greek astronomers, and the seven con- 
sentriv seas that separate them simply the intervening concentric 
spares, ocdanin in magnitude, what passages in the Karma 
Purana are at once seen to need no further harmonizing! 

The passages cited by Professor Clark in last line of note on 
page-218 and fine following. ‘The two ‘surroundings’ by one and 
the same sea are no more difficult of conception than is a sur- 
rounding of the spheres of Jupiter and Mars by the sphere of 
Saturn. So also it ia now ploin how Sékadvipa can be ‘north’ of 
Mern and at the same time ‘east’ of it. It is both, 


globes supposed to be re- 
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10. Has this view of the dvipas and of the seven concentric 
sens ever bean proposed f 

Certainly, more than thirty years ago, See page 459 of Para- 
dise Found, by W. F. Warren, Boston, 1885. Also his Farliesd 
Casmologies, New York 1909, page 91, n. et passim. 

11. What does Professur Clark say of the distance of Sakad- 
vips from the abodes of men 1 | | 

‘The distance was never traversed hy human feet, it was trav- 
élled through the-air.* Note eight, page 210, 

12, When Nirada starts for Sikedvipa, what direction does 
he take! 

Not a northward, sot on eastward, not a southward or west- 
ward; simply wpicard, He‘soars into the sky.' Page 231, 

13, Lf he keeps on in his upward flight until he reaches the 
Inst heaven this side of Pushkaradvipa what kind of tanants 
will be there find { 

Beings ‘white’ and ‘sinless,' See the deseription in article of 
Professor Clark, pages 2249. Ond statement reads: ‘The efful- 
genee which is emitted by eaeh of them resembleg the splendor 
whith the sun. SSSlmes when the time comes a tor the disantution of 
the universe.’ Unearthly to say the Ioust. 

14. What is the weight of the garments of one of these beings 
according to the Buddhist seriptures! j 

Divide one ounce into one hundred and twenty-eight parts and 
one of these parts will halance the garments in weight, In the 
iscending order of the heavens it is the last in whieh clothing of 
any kind is en rézl, 

1b, Name of this heaven, next below Pushkara, in what seams 
fo haye heen the orthodox Purainie list 

Small aL that Our Temilie ore wnsntia i tor 
we place polar Meru somewhere among the Hi 1 Tanires, 
and unremitting! sean all procurable maps of Asia for a region 
which is measureless miles nbove our heads. 


















BRIEF NOTES 
A remark on Egyption r ‘part’ 

It is a well-known fact, that in Egyptian the word for mouth, 
r, has also the moaning ‘part,’ Difficulty, however, arises as soon 
28 an attempt is made to explain the alunyes of meaning, Sethe, 
in his brilliant monograph Von Zahlen wid Zahlworten bei don 
alten Aegyptern, Strassburg, 1916, p. 86, takes info account 
few possibilities thet might haye been instrumental for this 
change. According to bim, it may have been conmdered a 
‘mouthful,” analogous to the Hebrew yad, which was used to 
express the fractions, and which as such a designator may have 
been thought of as a ‘handful’; or else as ‘part’ of the body, like 
Greek pépos, or a4 ‘edge’, ‘rim’ or ‘side."| Apart from this use 
of r ‘part’ in the designation of fractions, the use of r ‘mouth’ 
in a metaphorical sense for ‘chapter,’ ‘saying,’ as # ‘part’ of a 
literary Broduation 4 is very common. 

In un entirely unique way I find this -word in my perusal of 
Erman’s.' Reden, Rafe und Lieder auf Graeberbildern des Alten 
Reiches’ (AbdA. der Preus. Akad, der Wissenschaften), Berlin, 
1919. On page 18 we read that a man calls to the buteher, 

‘Free me from him! this steer is mighty.’ The answer, which 
the buteher returns, concerns us here. He calls back: nd¢ sw r 
mah r-k. Erman renders this by ‘Halt ihm ordentlich mit( 1) 
deinem........." But this sentence allows no other transia- 
tion than: ‘Hold him properly for thy part!" The use of 
the preposition m particularly favora this translation, The 
answer voutains thus a slight rebuke to the man, who sits between 
the horns of the steer and holds him down for slaughter. The 
sense is thus: ‘Tnstead of calling for my help, tend to your own 
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Bherata’s treatiae on dramaturgy ( Nahyo-sdsfra) 


‘Some of the members of our Society will be interested to learn 
of certain ieee Heo Athen wittten from. Poona, India, hy Pro- 
fessor Belvalkar. He bas in hand an edition and annotated yer- 
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sion Of this ancient and exceedingly important treatise. The 
items ilustrute clearly some of the enormous-adyantages which 
native Indianists have over ns Indianists of the Ocvident. 

He tells me that lis article upon the material available for a 
critica! edition of this treatise (see Sapekrit Research, 1. 37-) has 
brought fruitful replies from yarions parts of India: 1, Report 
of u complete ms. of the text at Chidambaram (otherwise, Chil- 
anbaram; South Arcot, Madras, a few miles south of Cuddalore) ; 
2. Report of the discovery in Malabar of an almost complete ms. 
of Abhinavagupta’s commentary on the text; 3, Information os 
to 00 fine imayes pamted on the inner walla of a temple of the 
XIII. century, Iustruting the various dancing postures enumer- 
ated in chapter 4, stanzas $3 to 53 of our treatise. What is more: 
above euch pieture is a deseription of each posture, the deserip- 
tion (im Grantha characters) agreeing word for word with those 
given in our treatise, chapter 4, stanzas 99-. The pictures enable 
us to understand Bharata clearly, 


Harvard University 


PERSONALIA 
Dr. B. Lacres, curator of anthropology in the Field Museum 
of Chicago, was elected nn honorary mamber of the Finnish 
Archacological Sooty of Helsinefors on the ¢ecesion of the Hf 
Heth anniversary of thia Soecivty on November 6, 1920, and @-cor- 
responding member of the Société dea Amis de 1’Art Asiatique, 
Curator of Chinese Antiquities in the Art Institute of Chicago. 
in commemoration of the lahors of Prof, Furnaicn Hinrs, 
of Columbia University, who uttained the aye of 75-years in April 
‘Bien year, o ‘Festschrift fir Friedrich Hirth’ is announced 
y the Borage cur Xenwatuts der Kultar und Kunst des feraen 
Oxtens’ (Ocetorheld & Ge., Berlin). or und Aunst des feraen 
The Rev, C. H.W. Jomss, MLA, LittD., late Master of St. 
Catharine’s College, Cambridge University. and Acecricleeiet. 
died tn Asst, niversity, and Assyriologist, 
Prot. Rinnaun Gorrnen,, of Columbia University, is-attached 
to la University of Strasbourg for the present scademic year. 
Exegesis in the Lutheran Theological Seminary, Chicago. 


NOTES OF THE SOCIETY 

Ti aveordance with Art. V, §2, of the Constitution of the 
Society, the Executive Committee, thra the the eden: 
Seeretary, reports the following actions taken by it aince the last 
annnal meeting of the Socinty. 

Pursuant to a vote of the Society (see Proceedings, in dovexal, 
40. 222). the Executive Committee took under consideration the 
proposal covtained in the report of the Committee on Co-opera- 
tian with the other Oriental Societies (Jounman, 40. 215-216) that 
this Society co-operate with the other Oriental Sotioties in regard 
to planting a General Dictionary of Buddhism and issuing an 
appeal for sid in its preparation. 'The following resolution was 
submitted to each member of the Committee by the Setretary and 
was approved by four out of the five members (Professor Clay 
being absent from the country and unable to respond), on or 
before June 4, 1920, 

‘Whereas, the American Oriental Society, at its meeting held 

in Ithaca, N. ¥., on April 6 and 7, 1920, referred the report of the 
Standing Committes on Co-operation with Other Oriental Socie- 
ties to the Executive Committee with power to act upon the pro- 
posal contamed in the report that this Socioty co-operate with the 
other Oriental Sooteties in regard to planning a General Diction- 
ary of Boddhism and issuing an appeal for aid in its prepare- 
tion: 
‘The Exesutive Committee, on behalf of the American Oriental 
Society, hereby gives the general approval of the Suclety to this 
undertaking and authorizes its. represuitative on. the Committee 
for planning the Dictionary to jom in signing and irvulating 
the appeal that may be approved. 

Thereafter Professor James H. Woods, who is the representa- 
tive of this Society on the jaint Committee for planning thy Die- 
tionary of Buddhism, en his return from the joint meeting of 
Asintic Societies hell in Paris in duly, 1920, anbmitted to the 
Exeentive Committes the subjoinud ‘Projet de Cireulaire’ with 
the request that this Society authorize its circulation in the aime 
manner as the French and the British Societies had already 
agree to Jo. This request was transmitted to each member of 
the Committee by the Seeretary, and tie issuance of the circular 
ry was tianhnously approved by them, on or before Sept, 28, 
1920 


diz Noles of the Society 


On Saturday, Oct. 23, a meeting af the Exeeutive Committee 
was held at Columbia University, New York City, all the members 
being present, The minntes of actions already taken thru 
corresponiatice votes (as stated above), were unanimously rati- 
fied and approved, 7 

A resolution, ‘that the American Oriental Society extend to 
the Asiutic Soeieties of England, France, and Italy an inyitetion 
to hold a joint meeting in this country at the time of the annual 
meeting of the American Society in 1921, or. if it seems prefer- 
able, at some other time in that year," was referred to the decision 
of the Board of Directors, in-sucli manner ax the President of the 


Society might direct: | 





The matter of the investy | nv : 
ing to the Society haying heen referred 4o the Executive Commit- 
tee hy the Hoard of Directors, i wis votel: ‘That the inveatmerit 





of such part of the funds of the Society 26 may seem wise shall be 
referred to the Treasurer with power to act, after consultation 
with and upon the advice of the Treasnrer of Yale University,’ 

The affairs of the Committee on Preparation of a Statement 
setting forth the Scope, Charticter, Aims, and Purposes of Orien- 
tal Studies having heen referred to the Exevutive Committee by 
the Board of Directors, it-was voted; “That the President appoint 
& committee from among the younger members of the Soelety to 
prepure & stutement setting forth the aims and the importance of 
Oriental Studies, such committee to report to the Exevutive (ion- 
mittee at its next meeting.’ = 
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encore impossible A présicer, ativindirs dew ceutaloes de milliers da frones. 
Pour courrir cos dépenses, lee Soclétés Feéléréee pollicitout Ia cendroité dew 

Ew taut quo religion, philosophia, littérnture, art, le boud- 
dhisme a jood done te monde un réle trop consilérable pour qu‘an hemma 
enltivé puisse «'y diiclarer indifférent 





The Directors, at the Annual Meeting, authorized the Editors 
to undertake the preparation of an Index of Volumes 21-40 of the 
Jovrnan. Prof. R. K. Yerkes has kindly consented to prepare 
this Index: and it will appear in 1021, to be sold ut cost. It will 
be recalled that the Index to Volumes 1-20 was prepared hy Bfrs, 
George F. Moore and appeared in Vol. 21. 

The Annusl Meeting of the Middle West Branch of the 
Society till be held at the University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wis, February 25-26, Communications for the program aligild 
be sent to the Secretary, Prof. A. 'T, Olmstead, 706 So, Goodwin 
St, Urbana, Ul. 
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A Joint Meeting of the Oriental Societies of France, Great 
Britain, Italy and America was held in Paris, July 6-8. The 
of the Amvrican Society present wore Drs. Clay, 
Gottheil, Gray and Woods. The sessions were divided into two 
sections, of Near Asia and Far Asia. M. Senart, President of 
the French Society; guve a reception on Wednesday anid there was 
a dinner on Thursday. The following was the program: 


M. E Gottheil, Sur une nouvelle typographi cot bere: baa lan, 
AL. tioloubew. Sur lorganisation au Musie Guimet, d’un dépat dle elithés 
: de MM. Peiliot ot Lartigue scr jeurs ox 
péditions en Extréme-Orient. Projegtions. 

Bir G. A. Griarwon: Report on the Linguistle Survey of India. 

“M. Meiliet: Sur je carnctire des Cathie 

Ty. HH. EB. Moree: The super cargo is the Chine trade, crea 1700. 

-M, Canta: Les origines de la dynastic de Sukbodeys 

M.A. T. Clay: ‘The Amorite name Jerusalem. 

Ir. Cowleyz A THtttite word in Hebrew, 

MM. Chabot: Traces do linfluence juive dane tea inecriptions palmyrini- 
Cnn. 

Prof. Bt. Langdim, Sumerian Law Codes and the Samitic Cole of Ham- 
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M. Mincraky: La secte perane des Ali-Aliahi. 


M. Lougworth Tames: The Portogate and Turks in the Indian Ocean 
in the XVIth Century. an 

M. P. Pelliot: Un voenbulaire arabemongol et un Yoraboluire sina 
Themgal do ATV sidelo, 

M. Archambault: ‘Le sphinx, Je dragon et Is edlotbe, d"apria Ini moni 
ments de le Nouvelle aladornia. 

M. Krevkow: The second volume of the Kithh al Mu‘inl of Ibn 
Quiaite. =. 

M. Guodofroy Demombynesi Le mianuserit d'Itm ihaldoun des Quracain 
de Fes 

M. Thuremn-Dangia, tites! do temple d‘Anoe a Qurouk. 

M. Casanova; Us alphabet magique. | | ' 

M. CL Huart: a commentaire du Corn en Ture d'Asio Mineury (xv 
niteto), | 

MOD. Blagden: Etsumé of Malay Stuilies, 

M. Maseoo-Oursdl: Gur la siguifiestion du mot dharna a travurs l'histoire 
de 1"Inde, 

M. Mukerjed: Belvedere (on archeological Aceomt of a home oemupled 
by the Liout-overnor of Bengal). 

Af G, Forrmid: a Chine dane Ya'kibt 

M_ Siflersky: T.estromomid ot ta sclonee orientale. 

AL Thtny: = Futoevt sameh et romans de chavaieria tures. 


derit Je ln Gended, Ls 
M. Duo: Sites ottomunes ingiitey de 1 "histoira les Tartares, 


Tho second general meeting of the Patestine Oriental Society 
(eee above, p. 76) was held in Jerusalem on Mav 25. The foliow- 
ing papers were presented : Professor Clay, "The Amorite origin 
Phiques de Palestine dans 1 'ancienns version des @vanpiles': Mr, 
Sesame “An early rave of Palestine’; Mr, Idelson, 'A 
gogual THe }0 dime": Pare Dhorme, “L'assyrien an ‘secours da livre 
de Job’: Dr. Albright, ‘Mesopotanzian inflnenoe in the temple of 
Solomon": Pare Deeloodt, "Note sur tne monnale de brouze de 
Bar Cochba’ ; Mr. H. 8. Clark, ‘The evolution of fint insteareate 
from the early palasolithic to the neolithic’; Mr. Ben Yehuda, 
"The language of the Edomites*; Mr. Rafaell, ‘Recent ecin dis- 
coveries in Palestine’; Professor Peters. “Notes of loeutity in the 
Tolkowaky, ‘A new Translation of metheg ha-ammah, 2 Sam, §, T': 
Mr. Lind, ‘Prehistoric Palestine’: Professor Worrell, ‘The inter- 
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change of Sin and Shin in Semitic and its hearing on polarity’; 
Pare Orfali, *Un sanctusire canannéen a Siar «el Ganem’; Mr, 
Bitan, “Quelques racines inconnues dans le livre de Job’; Dr. 
Slouseh, ‘Nouvelle interpretation d'une inscription phénicionne’, 
The Society is preparing to publish its proceedings. The present 
membership in Palestine numbers 145. 


The reorganized University of Strasbourg announces o depart- 

ment of the History of Religions, whieh will inclade-members of 
both the Catholie and Protestant faculties, M. Alfarie has been 
appointed to the newly created chair of History of Religions, 
The program of lectures for this year inelndes general courses, 
and courses on the Egyptian, Semitic, and Indo-European Relig- 
fons, and Christianity, primitive, medineval and modern. 
- The lectures for this winter under the auspices of the American 
Committee on the History of Religions are being given by Dr. 
Frederick J, Bliss, ou the subject, The Seoret Cults of Syris, cov- 
ering the history and tenets of the Tema ‘ilis, the Nusairis and 
the Druses. ‘These lectures are given at Union Seminary, Uui- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Johns. Hopkins University, Anbarn 
Theolowical Seminary, Rochester Theological Seminary, Cornell 
University, Meadville Theological Seminary, Oberlin University, 
University of Chicago, and Hartford Theological Seminary. 

The Orst volume of the Annvan of the American Schoul of 
Oriental Research in Jerusalem has uppeared under the editor- 
ship of Prof, Charles C, Torrey. The papers, all eontributedd by 
former Direetors of the School, are: ‘A Phoenician Necropalis at 
Sidon,’ by C. C. Torrey; ‘The Walls of Jerusalem,’ by H. G. 
Mitchell ; ‘Survivals of Primitive Religion in Modern Palestine," 


by Li B, Paton; ‘Gleanings in Archaeology and Epigraphy.” by 





W. J, Moulton. ‘The volnme is iHustrated with 77 plates. Tt is 


published by the Yale University Press. 
An Asiatic Society hag been organized at the University of Ili- 


néis with a membership already of over forty. The purpose is 


expressed in the constitution as follows: (1) interest In the 
Asiatic peoples, their history, civilization, and present problems ; 
(2) seientific instrnetian and research on Asiatic topics, includ. 
ing the development of the University Library and the Oriental 
Museum; (3) social intercourse among members on the basis of 
these common interests. Members are to be chosen from farulty 
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and both American and Asiatic students, on the basis of scholar. 
ship and interest in thiy dévelopment. Members returning to 
the Orient become corresponding members and without dues, 
with the hope that they will retain & permanent Interest in the 
development of Asiatic studies at the University and in the edu- 
eation of their fellowa Offwers have been chosen as. follows: 
President, Professor E, B, Greene. Department of History; Vice 
President, A. P, Paterno, Philippines; Seeretary, Professor A. 
T. Olmstead; Department of History; Treasurer, B, N, Bysack, 
India; Executive Committee, Professor David Carnahan, Dean 
of Foreign Students; N. Uyei, Japan; C. 0, Yu, China; F, 3. 


The Beole Biblique of the Dominican Monastery in Jerusalem 
in Jerusalem and will doubtless he affiliated with the proposed 
Freach School in Syria, The Pontifies! Tustitute (Jesuit) in 
Rome is establishing similar school in Jerusalem under the: 
ibspiies of the Italinn government, 

The Department of Antiquities of the Government of Palestine 
has yranted the following concessious for excavation: to the Uni- 
versity of Pemisvivania Museum, Beisan: to the Jewish Archac- 
ologival Seciety, Tiberias and Artif: to the Domin; TIS. ith 
Jerusalem, ‘Ain Diik, near Jericho A group of Swedish ‘and 
Finnish archaeologista-are seeking #& consession for Tell ol-Kadl, 
far Banios, in French territory, 
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LIST OF MEMBERS 
The somber placed afer the address indicates thy pearof olecthan, 
( dodguaies warts decemant darting Loe paat pees, 
HONORARY MEMBERS 
Bir Rauxusnes Gora Bearvausen, CLE, Deccan Collage, Poona, 
Tolin. 1587.. 
Prof, Cuakits OLeewonT-Gaxxrav, 1] Avenses vpaptacryge lexis 1908, 
Prof. T, W. Burs: Davis, Cotterstock, Chipstead, Surrey, England, 
Toy, 
Prof. Barrow Datuatice, University of Jens, Germany. 1878. 
Prof, Farmumcn Dearrzscn, University of Berlin, Germany, 1893, 











Prof. AbOLr® Hasan, Borlin-Steglits-Dahlem, Germany, Poter Lennéetz. 


FR Teor, 
Sir Aerocn Evans, Achmolonn Museam, Oxford, England, 3019, 
Prof, Ricuasn Gasme, University of Tibingen, Germany. (Biesinger Str. 
A) 9a, 
Prof. “Mme 9 Geioxm, University of Marborg, Germany. 1905. 
Prof. Iowan Gotnaraam, vii Tfolld-Utem 4, Budapest, Hungary, 1908. 
Sir Gmuoe A. Guremsox, CLE, D.Litt, LCS. (retired), Rothfarnham, 
Camberley, Surrey, Enginnd. Corporate Member, 159%; Hom. 1905. 





Prof. Ickan Gem, University of Home, Italy. (Via, Botteghe Oscura 


24.) 1803. 

Prof Tenwanw Jacom, University of Bonn, 52 Nietwhretruse, Bonn, 
Ovrmany. Lot, 

Praf, Syivarne Lévi, Celldgy de Prance, Paria [0 Hus Guy-do-La- Bross, 
Paris, V“) 1917. _ 

Prof. Anrive AWrtont Awrnoaert Macnowein, University of Oxford, England. 1018, 


Prof. Evan Murex, University of Berlin, Germany, (Gros-Lichterfelide 


 Weut, Mommasenstr, 7.) 1905. 
Prof. Teeoove Nitrewe, Karlarobe, Germany, Ettlingecstr. 09. £7. 


(Pref, Wewwiws Our, University of Olttingen, Germany. (27/29 


Nikelausberges Weg.) 1010. 
eet Sidann. Bicnay, University of Berlin, Germany, ( Wormeoratr. 
iz, W.) 1687. 
Prof, Ascii: H. Barc, University of Oxford, England. ans, 
Prof. V, Geren, Membre ite 1’Tnstitut de France, 4 Rua da Cherehe- 
Midi, Paria, France 1920. 


Eanen Savant, Mamie te 1'Tnstitut de France, 18 Rue Frangois I=, Pacis, 


France. 1508. 
Prof, 0. Syocce Howmet, University of Leiden, Nothorlands, ( Witte 


Singel Sia) 1014. 
PF. W,.Tuowas, MA. Hor. Ph.D. The Library, Todis Offlee, London 


8. W.l, England. 1920, aes 
Puahcom Tuvasay-Dawain, Musto du Louvre; Paris, France. 1018. 


[Totats 25] 
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CORPORATE MEMBERS 
Bev. Dr. dvetin Eowasng Agporr, 120 Hobart Ave, Summit, N. J. 1900, 
Mrs. Justiy E. Asnorr, 120 Hobart Ave., Simmit, N. J. 1918, 2 
Pree, Cyere Apter (Dropaie College), 2041 North Broad St., Philadelphia, 
a. 1684, 





Prof. Annem Enuds, Berlin-Steglita-Daklem, Germany, Peter Eennéstr, 

Dir. Writray Foxrwen. Atameir, Asieriean Behool far Otlimisl Research, 
Jerronton, Palestine, 1915, 

Dr, THowss Growie Attoy (Univ, of (Chango), 874% Maryland Ave, 
Chicago, TIL ply; 

Dr. Oswain T, Antis, £6 Aleraniler Hall, Prineston Theological Seminary, 
Princeton, NW, Ff. 1016, 

Feavots C. Anscount, Johne Hopkins Welversity, Baltimore, Md. 1918. 

Sirtimy Azax:, Care uf 8, Chujy, 21 Hsyanhieho, Hongokn, Tokyo, Japan, 
1¥15. 

Prof. J. (Anchen (Yale Univ.), 571 Ormipe Bt Niw Havin, Chen, 1030. 


Prof, Witaian Fimveuc Bask (Paciic Sahoo! of Ridligion), 2614 College 
Ave, Berkeloy, Calif. 1920, . 

Chis Craset Base, (are International Prtre 
Tamploo, Meriew, J016 | 

Hon. Sarrox E Barowrs, LL.D, 44 Wall Bt, New Haven, Conn. 1864. 

“Dn, Houxat Baxwie, 17 East 126th St, New York, 8. ¥. 215. 

Paar Lewy Hanootm, Card Mra. Ged. HE Moore, 7 West fd BL, New 
Tork, 8. ¥. bt. 

Mm. Dania. M. Bares, 51 Brattle Si,, Cambridge, Mass, 2972. 

Prof. L. W. Barrex (Gensral Theol. Siminary), 3 Chiles Byars, New 
York, N.¥. 15094, | 

Peat. Samia P. Beacn (Yale Wniv.), 240 Willow Bt, New Haven, Conn: 


Mise rari. Bemus, 8414 Booth Paslina St, Chicago, 1, 11h 
to K. BenyaLeak, Deeran Collage, Poona, rin Boimbsy, Init 
Mies Herre Revnann, 420 West 1214t St, New York, N. ¥. 1016. 

ft. Hs - Bevom, Priccoton University, Princeton, N. J. 1906. 


St, Mt Airy, Pa. 1910, a ee 
Oscrs Nimes, Think, Pium & McFarland Sim Cineinnatl, Gikio, 1p20. 
Fa ee et M8 Weot Ead Ave, New York, Wf. ¥. 1814. 
Mase |W. Benztnia, Inter Bo, fildg., Louipvitie, Ky. 1920, 
=n earaig Erexr, a ae University, Hamiltes, NY. 1n7, 
En Bt, Shit fax 4 = em Seminary, Broadway and 120th 








erEreey Co., Apartods 14, 
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De. Winuias Srveste: Biortow, 60 Bescon St, Bouton, Maga. 1804. 

Prof: Faxnenicx L., Bren, 606 Beull Ave, Wooster, Ohio, 10917. 

Cant W. Bismor, University of Pennsylvosia Museu, Philadelphia, Pa. 
117. | 

De, Puan Rivodoun Biaxn (Jokns Hopkins Univ.), 100 W. Monummt St, 

Dr. Faenauce J. Biss, 1155 Yale Sta. New Haven, Conn, 1808 | 

Prof. Cas, Avovusr Buosonmy (Anguatans College and Theol Seminary), 

Prof. Leovanp Buoowrmipy (Univ, of Tinois), 804 W. Oregen At. Urbana, 

Th 117. 

Prof. Mavumm Broourms, Jolin Hopkina University, Baltimore, Md 
1581. 

Para, #, Byoowmanpr, 601 Cathedral St, Baltimore, Md. 126. 

Dr, ALrum Roisstre, Lo Rimgo prea Chambéiry, Seiterrland. 1EQT, 

Prof, Gaonge Mf. Horraoxg (Ohio State Univ.), 777 Vronklln Ave, Columns, 
Obin. 1508, 

Prof, Gaurnct Bonwm, University of Michigan, Aun Arbor, Mich, 1020. 

Prof. Ebwinp I Bosworte (Oberlin Graduste School of Theology), 78 
So. Professor St, Oberlin, Obie, 129, 





Leo. 

Rev, Cuances D, Broxexsuee, Lock Box 66, Alma, Mich, 117, 

Mra Rkaretce Autaur Baooxs, Wellesley, Mase 1010. 

Muurex Ruoows, 2 Olive Row, Culeutia, Tmdin. 1915, . 

Ror. Dr. Geaton Wri Feowsw (Transylvania College), +22 Davideon 
Court, Lexington, Ky- vit. 

Lip M. Baows, P.O. Box 952, Mobile, Ale -1f20. | 
TH6. 

Prof, Quan Dantsxa Boon, University of Chicago, Chicago, TIL, 1802. 

Lovtow 8. Buu, Litchfield, Conn, 1017. 

Atrrinpre H. Bettace, State Mutual Buililing, Worcester, Mass, 1910. 

Dr. E. W. Buatryuaae, 98 Chestnut 8t., Albany, N.Y. 1010, 

Prot. Jom: M, Brexax (Univ. ef Cincinnati), 3415 Whittel:) Ave. 

Prof, Rowstw Bix, Ustholic University af America, Washingt, TD. C. 
1815. - 

‘Prof, Howazp Ceossy Bornes, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 


Prof. Epuexx H. Braxz (Univ, ef Wisconsin), 24) Lake Lawn Place, 
— Madinon, Wis, 1017 
S 3405 @ 


Prot. Mowrs Bivrrhs WIESER (Hebrew Uaolon College), S57 Loraine Ave., 
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Rev. Tir. Jou Camrnzts., 2053 Kingsbridge Ave., New York, N.Y; 1896. 
Rew. lias Cuswanay, MoA., O41 Lexington Ave. New York, N. Y. LO, 
Prot. Alar J. Canyor, 60 ron des Joyous Entrées, Louvain, Belgian. 
1916. | 
De. LM. Casavowicg, U. 8, National Museum, Washington, D. OQ, 1593. 
Rev. Jons 8. Oaanpirs, Sunnyside, Rayapetiab, Madras, Southern India 
1809, : 
Dr. P. D. Cumstzs, The Bristol, Heston, Muss. 1591. | a 
Dr, Fowssp Cutema (Univ, of Pennsylrania), 108 South Brod St. Phila- 
Prof. Waurmx E. Cuaix, Hox 222, University of Chieage, Chicago, TIL 
Prof. Acamet T, Cuay (Yale Univ.), 401 Humphrey St., New Haven, Conn. 
OF 


1907, 

'Prof. Cawmex M. Qoseex, Alleghety College, Mondelte, Pa 1008. 

*ALTTANDEE Surry Cocunan, &20 5th Ave, New York, N.Y. 1908. 

Abney M. Coven, 9 West 4th St, Cincinunti, Ohio, L990, 

Dr, Gronge H. Couey, 100 Capliol Ave, Hartford, Com, With, 

Rabbi Hexey Couex, D:D, #20 Broadway, Galveston, Texea 1900, 

Rabbi Baier, 8. Comex, 4100 Washington Boulevard, Chieagn, TL 97. 

Reyxere Coumuorr, 105 Harrie Hall, Evanston, Ul. 120. 

“Gronne Weruonr Coane, 62 Fort Groene Place, Brooklyn, NH. ¥. 1588. 

Prof. Hmmatasx Cours (Johne Hopkins Unirersity), 1027 Calvert St, 
‘Baltimore, Md. 1887. 





Dr. Axanpa K. COOMsRAS WAST, Museum of Fine Arts, Hoston, Mess 
i917. 

Rev, Wiitisu Meegiam Charen, Richmond, Mass 1909. 

Prof. Gram Datw, (Yale Univ.), fi Avon Bt, Now Hawn, Com. 18 

Prof. Joux D. Davis, Princeton Theological Seminary, Princeton, N, J. 

Pret. Foams Larcuron Dar, Rasdolph Manon (ollise, Aaland, Va Wit. 

Prot, Iswiw i. De Low, Thooloies! Seminary of the Heformed Church, 

= Lanruster, Px. 1916, tee | 
Sukar K. Timoive, 2224 North Hrnad St, Plilludolphin, fa, 1920. 

Prof. Aursen L. DP, Dexwia, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 1900. 

Mra, Paancrs Ww. Thoeima, 2015 Columbia Road, Washington, D.C. 1911 

Dr. VWiecasa Diveuaw, Mahabmbnagar, Haidarnbed, India. 1915, 

Fer, Dr. Dy, Briar Donor, 99 Joke St. New York, N. ¥. (867, 

Lavis et Dott, Wrbana, Ghia, 1014, 

Lites Downian, Cosine Chat) Washington, TD tt yor 

Ger. A. T. Donr, 1635 3. Washtenaw ave Chieu iL 1914, 

Prof. itaTuonp P. Dovunmery, Gourhee Calleze, 3 itir Ma. 

Rev, Watres Datta, .3., Woodstock College, Wi 
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Dr. Grozak §. Dowcan, 2900 Tth St, N. BE, Washington, D. 0. 1917. 

Prof. Praxgiik Enomrrow (Unis, of Pennsylvania), 107 Bryo Mawr Ave, 
Lanadowie, Pa, 1910, 

Wri F. Enomerox, Danty Road, Ithaca, N. ¥. 1917, — 

Mra Anruur ( Epwanns, 300 West Slet St, New York, N. ¥. 1915. 

Prof, Guanwmie 2D. Epwaats (Missouri Bille College), #11 College Ave,, 
Cinmbia, Ma, LPT. ES 

Ty. Tuna T. Ernos, 146 North Broadway, Baltimore, Md. 1915, 

Prof, Parnence G. C. Erezuzs, Garrett Biblical Institute, Evonston, Tl. 


1pd1. 
Rabhi tena, Eerestety, M.A, LEED, 2509 Thomaw 8t,, Chiraga, DL 
120, 


Abner W, Ftus, 40 Central St, Boston, Mass 1917, 
Dr. Aazon Euan, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 1908, 


Prof, Hexsy Lane Exo, Princeton Unis, Princeton, N. J. 1016. 
Rabbi Hatey W. Kremsox, Hotel Lorrsine, Brow) St, Philadelphia, Pa, 
1813, 


Prof. G. P. Faowanr (Union Theol. Seminary), 604 W. 1224 St. New York, 
H. ¥. 1901. , 

‘Prof. Evers Warrrisip Par (Unity. of Terns), 200 West 24th 8t., Austin, 

Habbi Aiamaw J, Feopxan, Keneseth Ternet Temple, Broad St, Pbita- 
delphia, Po. “Nid, | | 

Dr. Joux F. Pewtox, Catholic Univ. of America, Washington, D.C. 1915. 

Dr. Jows 0. Fmovsex, Peking, China. 1700, 

Rathi Jozeen L. Fine, 540 South 6th St, Terre Haute, Tod 1820, 

Dr. Hexer C Finxm, District Nations! Bank Building, Washington, 
D.C ils, — 

Cusuerce & Four, Ualversity of Pornsylrania Moseum, Phifadeiphia, Pa 
ro. 

Ter: Dr, Hoon E. W. Fosmoxs, General Theelogical Samtuary, Chelees 

Prof. Jas, Evexerr Prauwe (Union Theol Seminary), Broadway and 120th 
&t., New Verk, N.Y. ee. 

Rabbi Leo M, Faansiin, M-A., 10 Edison Ave, Detroit, Mish 120. 

abhi Bovomox B. Fuzznor, 3426 Bornet Ave, Cincinant!, 0. 1924, 

Mannice J. Puemend, First Nationa! Bank Bldg, Cincinuatl, QO. 1020. 

Sniatep Parr, 6 Devingion Ave, Huntington Park, Calif. 1920, 

fPr¢, Teeeet Patentasxpan (Jewish Theol, Seminary), 2 Naailton 

Terrace, New York, x. Ee af2th. 

Prof. Jom Ferm, 2620 Durant Ave, Berkeley, Cal. 1917. a 
1914. 

Dr. War. Hesat Priaxess, id, 1006 Sensi St, Philndelphia, Pa. 1072. 

Dr. Marne H. Ganexue, Baylor Calloge, Belton, Texaa 1010. 
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Dr, Cam, Garweane (Conrordig. College), SLIT Ced 
WOT. - 

Ataxanpen B, Gant, 2219 California St, Washington, I. 0. Ip. 

Mrs. Witiam Tonor Gasnorm, 20 Brimmer St, Boston, Maes. 1915. 

Rosse? Garserr, Continmtal Building, Baltimore, Md. 1903, 

Rev. Faaxx Gave, SALE, St Francis House, Cambridge, Mass. 1917. 

Dr. Huxny Suvost Gemwan, 6720 North 6th St, Philadelphia, Pa, 1914. 

Roguss A. (ior, 200 Broadway, New York, N. ¥. 1911. 

Rev. F. ee ritchie gps Dea) Secs ges era 1916, 

Miss Avion Gerry, 75 ave, de» Champs Elystes, Paris, France. 1915, 

Prof. Baar, Laxxzay Gitumsrerre (Jokin Hopkiny University), 1002 N. 
Calvert St, Haltiniore, Mi, 1858: 

Dwar Goppamp, Lancaster, Maes. 1020. 

Rebhi 8, H. Gotnmson, Pit, 4906 Fitth Ava, Pittshargh, Pa. 1920, 

Rabbi So.omex Gorpuan, 55th & Beoville Sta, Cheruland, 0, 120, 

Pur J. Goopnast, £1 West Slet St, New York, N. ¥, 1020. 

Prof, Aumxanprs BH. Gorpow, Presbyterian Colleze, Montreal, Canada. 
1p 12, 


Ses eeeeeee eae Gorruntt, Columbia University, New York, N.Y. 


danas, 165 Broadwar, New York, N. Y¥. Api, 

‘mf. Hemerr Hexax Gowzx, D.D. (Univ. of Washingt ), 3005 Sal Ave. 
N. E., Seattle, Wack, 1920, | 

Pref. Eumy Goat, Huverford Collec Haverford, Pa. 1007. 

Dr. Love H. Gear, 104 Weet 7éth St, New York, N. ¥, 1897, 

Mrs. Lous H. Guay, 108 West 7 78th St., New York. N.Y. 1907. 





ir BL, Milwaukee, Wis 








New Haven, Comm. 1915, 
Mise Lirora £2. G, Guiere, Violet Hil Purm, Martindale Depot, N.Y. -18%- 
Dr. Heever D. Gunmworn, 307 Eddy St, Fthaca, N.Y. 1830. 
Prof. Lov eee (Hebrew tnion Colleza), 22722 Park Avo, Cin- 


Pros, WW. W. Gora, Ph.D., Goucher Collge, Baltimore, Mul 1920, 


manata (~ ©. Haas, $83 Weat 224 8t_ New York, N. ¥, ‘To0%, 
Havnawat, 2504 Garrison Ave, Baltimore, Md. 1914: 


. Oednrs 
Rer. KEK. 
De Luts Hansatma, 100 Morningside Drive, Naw York, N.Y. 1909. 
De, Gromom Etsany Haus, Director Director, Mt. Wilson Ohervstory, Paaadana, 


Dr. DB. Haseam 1063 North 204 . 
Mm Tas M. Tacs, 8 is Anes eee oa sn 


a Fourth kadree Cs 101g. 
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Dane, F. Hays, 115 Broadway, New York, N, Yo L020. 

Mrs. Eowanp L. Herssirenam, 3544 Alaska Ava, Cinelmati, O.. 1920, 

Babli Jaues G. Hectic, $694 Reading Road, Clnelenat!,O. Lago. 

Prof. Maxmuinns Hern (Tulane Univ.), 1828: Marengo St, New Orleans, 
Lai HEM. 

Epwanp A. Hunzr, Box 217, Uxivorsity of Chicago, Chiengo, TL 1417. 

Panur §, Hessy, 1492 Maseachuetts Ave, Wathington, DO. 1914 
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